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IN der eta oe treat bis 8 to FAY 
pretty much with the paſſton of e and ia 
our ſucceeding book, ſhall be forced to handle 


"this ſubje& ſtill more largely. It may not, therefore, 


in this place, be improper to apply” ourſelves to the 

examination of that modern dodtrine, by which cer- 
tain philoſophers, among many other wonderful diſ- 
coveries, pretend to have found out, that chere f is no 


ſuch paſſion in the human breaſt. 


- Whether theſe philoſophers be the 9 with that | 
furprifing ſea, who are honourably mentioned by the 


late Dr Swift, as having, by the mere force of genius 
alone, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of any kind of learn-+ 


ing, or even reading, diſcovered chat profound and 


 41valuable ſecret; that there is no God; or whether 


they ate not rather the ſame with thoſe who, ſome 


Vor- II. 


years ſince, very much alarmed the world, by ſnewing 


IHR - 
a . 
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mh nete were no meh things as virtue or goodneſs 
really exiſting 1 in human nature, and who deduced our 


beſt actions from pride, I will not here preſume to 


determine. In reality, I am inclined to ſuſpect, that 


all theſe ſeveral finders of truth are the very identical 


men, who. are by others called the finders of gold. 
The method afed 3 in both theſe ſearches, after truth 


ang after gold, being indeed one and the ſame, viz. 


the ſearching, e 20h and examining into a naſty 
place; indeed, in the former inſtances, into the naſtieſt 
of all places, A BAD mixv. 

But though in this patcticaler, 1 and perhaps in their 
ſucceſs, the truth-finder and the gold finder may very 
properly be compared together, yet in modeſty, ſurely, 

there can be no compariſon between the two: for 


whoever heard of a gold-finder that had the impu- 


dence or folly to aſſert, from the ill ſucceſs of his 


ſearch, that there was no ſuch thing as gold in the 


_ world? whereas the truth-finder, having raked out 
that jakes, his own mind, and being there capable of 

Tracing no ray of divinity, nor any thing virtuous or 
good, jor: lovely, or loving, very fairly, honeſtly, and 

_ dogieally concludes, that no rus things exiſt i in the 

1 creation. 

Jo avoid, however, all contention, if poſüble, with 


e philoſopbers, if they will be called ſo, and to 


ew our; own diſpoſition to accommodate matters 
peaceahly between us, we ſhall bere make them ſome 


conceſſions,; which. may . N an end to the 


; diſpute, F 
Firs We will grant that many ae; and per- 


i Je thoſe;pf the philoſophers, are entirely free from | 


the leaſt traces of ſuch a paſſion. 

Secondly, That what. is comman]y called lone, name - 
1 iy; the defre of ſatisfying a voracious appetite with a 
| Certain quaptity of delicate white human fleſh, is by 
f n means, that paſſion for xhich I here contend. This 


L aſhamed 


1 e ber ade _ as no glutton is 


1 LORE 3 
In 1 L 8 . 
4, woe 
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aſhamed to apply the word love to his appetite, and 
to ſay he Loves ſuch and ſuch diſhes, ſo may the lover 
of this kind, with equal propriety ſay, he HUNGERS 
after ſuch and ſuch women. 
Tzirdly, I will grant, which I believe will be a 
moſt acceptable conceſſion, that this love, for which 1 
am an advocate, though it ſatisfies itſelf in a much 
more delicate manner, doth nevertheleſs ſeek its own 
ſatisfaction as much as the groſſeſt of all our appe- 
ieee fs % ir ned ES OE RELIEF 
And, laſtly, That this love, when it operates to- 
_ wards one of a different ſex, is very apt, towards its 
complete gratification, to call ia the aid of that hun- 
er which I have mentioned above; and which it is 
ſo far from abating, that it heightens all its delights, 
to a degree ſcarce imaginable by thoſe whe have never 
been ſuſceptible of any other emotions than what have 


proceeded from appetite alone. | 


In return to all theſe conceſſions, I defire of the 
Philoſophers to grant, that there is in ſome (I believe 
in many) human breaſts, a kind and benevolent difl- 
ee which is gratified by contributing to the 

appineſs of others. That in this gratification alone, 
as in friendſhip, in parental and filial affection, and 
indeed in general philanthropy, there is a great and 

exquilite Jelight, That if we will not call ſuch a 

diſpoſition love, we have no name for it. That though 

the pleaſures ariſing from ſuch pure love may be 
- heightened and {ſweetened by the aſſiſtance of amorous 
deſires, yet the former can ſubfiſt alone, nor are they 
- deftroyed by the intervention of. the latter. Laftly, 

That eſteem and gratitude are the proper motives te 

love, as yonth and beauty are to deſire; and there- 

fore, though ſuch defire may naturally ceaſe; When 
age or ſickneſs overtakes its object, yet theſe ean have 

no effect on love, nor ever ſhake or remove from a 

good mind that ſenſation or paſſion which hath gra- 

titude and eſteem for its baſis, r 
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To deny the exiſtence of a paſſion of which we of- 


ten fee manifeſt inftances, ſeems to be very ſtrange 
and-abfard; and can indeed proceed only from that 
ſelf-admonition which we have mentioned above. But 
how unfair is this? Doth the man who reeoguizes in 
his heart no traces of avarice or ambition; conclude 
therefore, that there are no ſuch paſſions in human 
nature? Why will we not modeſtly obſerve the fame 


rule in judging of the good, as well as the evil of o- 


- thers ? Or why, in any caſe, will we, as Shakeſpeare 
phraſes it, put the world in our own perſon ? | 
*  Predominant vanity is, I am afraid, too much con- 
cerned here. This is one inſtance of that: adulation 
which we beſtow on our own minds, and this'almoſt 


univerſally. For there is ſcarce any man, how much 


ſoever he may deſpiſe the character of a flatterer, but 
will condeſcend, in the meaneft manner, to flatter 
himſelf. _ F * 

To thoſe, therefore, I apply for the truth of the a- 
bove obſervations, whoſe own minds can bear teſti- 
mony to what I have advanced. Pe e £ 
- Examine your heart, my good reader, and reſolve 
whether you do believe theſe matters with me. If 
you do, you may now proceed to their exemplifica- 
tion in the following pages; if you do not, you have, 


TL. affure you, already heard more than you have un- 


_ 4derftood ;/ and it would be wiſer to purſue your buſi- 
neſs, or your pleaſures, (ſuch as they are), than to 
throw away any more of your time in reading what 


you can neither taſte nor comprehend, To treat of 


. the effects of love to you, mult be as abſurd as to diſ- 
eourſe on colours to a man born blind; fince poſſibly 
your idea of love may be as abſurd as that which we 
are told a blind man once entertained of the colour 

fearlet * that colour ſeemed to him to be very much 

like the ſound of a trumpet; and love probably may, 
in your opinion, very greatly reſemble a diſh'of ſoup, 


ar a firloin of roaſt beef. a : 
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. debt; of Mrs Weſtern, | Hey Er ge ene TY 
1 | knowledge of the world, and an jnſtance of the deep Pe | 
fs eee which ſhe derived from thoje ert 

= / \H E render hath ſees Mr Weſtern, his ſiſter and 


- = daughter, with young Jones and the parſon, 

1 goin together to Mr Wilkerti's höuſe, where the 

VF greater part of the company ſpent the evening with 

C much joy and feſtivity. Sophia was indeed the only 
grave perſon: for as to Jones, though love had now 
gotten entite poſſeſfon of his heart, yet the pleaſing: 
reflection on Mr Allwerthy*s recovery, and the pre- 
ſence of his miſtreſs, joined to ſome tender Jooks,, 
which the now and then could not refrain from giving: 
him, ſo elevated our hero, that he joined the mirth 
of the other three, who were erf * 122 7 
 monred people as any ju the world. 

Sophia retained the ſame ; ravity of Fs POR 
the next morning at breakfait; whenee ſhe retired 
likewiſe earlier than uſual, leaving her father and aumt 
together. The ſquire took no notice of this chan ge 

in his daughter's diſpoſition. Te ſay the trut 
though he was ſomewhat of a politician, and had 
been twice a candidate in the country intereſt at an 
election, he was à than of no great obſervation. His 
ſiſter was a lady of a different turn. She had lived 
about the court, and had feen the world. Hence ſlie 
bad acquired all that knowledge which the faid world 
g ufually communicates ; and was a perfect miftreſs of 
manners, cuſtoms, eeremonies and faſhions... Nor did 
7 her erudition ſtop. here. She had conſiderably im- 
4 proved her mind by ſtudy; ſhe had not only read all 
=> the modern playe, operas, oratorios, poems, and ro- 
mances, in all which ſhe was a critic; but had gone: 
A Rapin' 0 R of England, Eachard's Ro- 
3 mam 
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man Hiſtory, and many French Memires pour ſervir a 
Phiſtoire ; to theſe ſhe had added moſt of the political 
pamphlets and journals, publiſhed within the laſt 
twenty years; from which fhe had attained a very 
competent fkill in politics, and could diſcourſe very 
learnedly on the affairs of Europe. She was moreover 
_ excellently well ſkilled in the doctrine of amour, and 
knew better than any body who and who were toge- 
ther: a knowledge which ſhe the more eaſily attained, 
as her purſuit o KY it was never diverted by any affairs 
of her own; for either ſhe had no inclinations, or they 
had never been ſolicited; which laſt is indeed very pro- 
bable : for ber maſculine perſon, which was near fix 
feet high, added to her manner and learning, poſſibly 
prevented the other ſex from regarding her, notwith- 
ſtanding her petticoats, in the light of a woman. 
However, as ſhe had confidered the matter ſcientifical- 
ly, ſhe perfectly well knew, though ſhe had never 
practiſed them, all the arts which fine ladies uſe when. 
* deſire to give encouragement, or to coneeal lik- 

ing, with all the long appendage of ſmiles, ogles, 
glances, Cc. as they are at preſent practiſed in the 
beau - monde. To ſum the whole, no ſpecies of diſ- 
guſſe or affectation had eſcaped her notice; but as to 
| ths plain ſimple- workings of honeſt nature, as ſhe had 
never 10 any ſuch, ſhe could know but little of 
them. 

By means of this a ſagacity, Mrs Weſtern. 
| had now, as fhe thought, made a diſcovery of ſome- 

thing in the mind of Sophia. The firſt hint of this 
ſhe took from the behaviour of the young lady in the 
field of battle: and the ſuſpicion which ſhe then con- 


_ ceived, was greatly corroborated by ſome obſerva- 


tions which- ſhe bad. made that evening and the next. 
morning. However, being greatly cautious to avoid 
being found in. a miſtake, ſhe carried the ſecret a whole 
fart night in her boſom, giving only ſome oblique hints, 
- by Anderes, winks, * and now and then drop 
4 5 bing 
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ping an: obſcure word, which indeed ſufficiently alarm- 
cd Sophia, but did not at all affect her brother. 
Being at length, however, thoroughly ſatisfied of 
the truth of her obſervation, ſhe took an opportunity 
one morning, when ſhe was alone with her brother, 
to interrupt one of his whiſtles in the following 
manner: „ e e 
Pray, brother, have you not obſerved ſomething; 
very extraordinary in my niece lately? No, not I, 


anſwered Weſtern: © is any thing the matter with the _ 


ir]? © I think there is,“ replies ſhe, * and ſomething 
of much conſequence too.“ Why, ſhe doth not com- 
plain of any thing,” cries Weſtern ; © and ſhe hath had 
the ſmall-pox.? + Brother,” returned ſhe, girls are 
liable to other diftempers beſides the ſmall-pox, and 
ſometimes poſſibly to much worſe.“ Here Weſtern 
interrupted her with much earneſtneſs, and begged. 
her, if any thing ailed his daughter, to acquaint him. 
immediately; adding, She knew he loved her more. 
than his ewn ſoul, and that he would ſend to the 
world's end for the beſt phyfician to her. Nay, , 
nay,” anſwered ſhe, ſmiling, the diſtemper is not fo 
terrible; but, I believe, 3 you are convinced. 
I know the world, and I promiſe: you, I was never 
more deceived in my life, if my niece be not moſt deſ- 
perately in love.“ + How in love!“ cries Weſtern, in a 
paſſion, in love without acquainting me! PII difin- 
herit her; I'll turn her out of doors, ſtark-naked, 
without a farthing. Is all my kindneſs vor ur, and 

vondneſs o' ur come to this, to fall in love without 
aſking me leave! But you will not,” anſwered Mrs 
Weftern, turn this daughter, whom you love better 
than your own ſoul, out of doors, before you know 
whether you ſhall} approve her choice. Suppoſe ſhe. 
ſhould have fixed on the very perſon whom you your- 
ſelf would wiſh, I hope you would not be angry 
then.“ No, no,” cries Weſtern, that would make 
a difference. If ſhe marries the man I would ha? her, 


— 
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© the may love whom ſhe pleaſes, I ſhan't* trouble my 


head about that.“ That is ſpoken,” anſwered the 
Aker, * like a ſenſible man; but I believe the very | 
| ſhe hath choſen, would be the very perſon you 
would chooſe for ber. I will diſclaim all knowledge 
. of the world if it is not ſo; and, I believe, brother, 
you will allow I have ſome.“ Why, lookee fifter,” 


_  faid Weſtern, I do believe you hare as much as any 


woman; and, to be ſure, thoſe are women's matters. 
You know I don't love to hear you talk about po- 


ties, they belong to us, and petticoats ſhould not 
meddle s but come, who is the man?“ Marry!“ faid 


ſhe, you may find him out yourſelf, if you pleafe. 
You who are ſo great a politician, can be at no great 
lofss The judgment which can penetrate into the ca- 
binets of princes, and diſcover the ſecret ſprings which 


move the great ftate-wheels in all the political ma- 
cChbines of Europe, muſt ſurely, with very little diff - 


culty, find out what paſſes in the rude uninfe med 


mind of a girl.“ Siſter,' cries the ſquire, I have of- 
ten warned you not to talk the court-gibberiſh to me. 
I tell you, I don't underſtand the lingo; bot I can 


read à journal, or the London Evening Poſt. Per- 


. haps, indeed, there may be now and then a verſe 


which T can't make much of, becaufe half rhe letters 


are left out; yet I know very well what is meant by 


that, and that oor affairs don't go fo well as they 


ſhould'do, becauſe of bribery and corruption.“ I 


pity your country-ignorance from my heart,” cries the 
lady. Doe you ? anſwered Weſtern; and I pity 
your town- learning; T had rather be any thing than 
à courtier, and a Preſbyterian, and a Hanoverian too, 


_ as ſome people, I believe, are. H you mean me,“ 


anſwered ſhe, you know I am a woman, brother; 
and it ſignifies nothing what I am. - Beſides, I do 
know you are a woman, cries the ſquire, and its 
well for thee thou art one; if hadſt been a man, I 
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promiſe thee T had lent thee a flick long ago.“ Ay, 
there,” ſaid ſne, in that flick lies all your fancied ſu- 
periority. Your bodies, and not your brains, are 
ſtronger than ours. Believe me, it is well for you that 
you are able to beat us ; or, ſuch is the fuperiority of 


our underſtanding, we ſhould make all of you what tbe 
brave, and wife, and witty, and polite, are already, 


—our ſlaves.” | I am glad I know your mind,” an- 
ſwered the ſquire ; but we'll talk more of this mat- 
ter another time: at preſent, do tell me what man is 
it you mean about my daughter.“ Hold a moment, 
ſaid ſbe, while J digeſt that ſovereign contempt 1 
have for your ſex ; or elſe I ought to be angry too 
with you. There—T have made a ſhift to gulp it 
down. And now, good politic Sir, what think you 
of Mr Blifil ? Did ſhe not faint. away on ſeeing him 
ly breathleſs on the ground? did ſhe not, after he 
was recovered, turn pale again the moment we came 
up to that part of the field where he ſtood ? and pray 
what elſe ſhould be the occaſion of all her melat choly 
that night at ſupper, the next morning, and, indeed, 
ever ſince ?? « *Fore George!“ cries the ſquire, now 
you mind me on't, I remember it all. It is certain- 
ly fo, and I am glad on't with all my heart. I knew 


Sophy was a good girl, and would not fall in love to 
make me angry. I was never more rejoiced in my, 


life ; for nothing can ly ſa handy together as our 
two eflates. I had this matter in my head ſome time 
ago ; for certainly the two eſtates are in a manner 
joined together in matrimony already, and it would 
be a e e pities to part them. It is true, indeed, 
there be larger eſtates in the kingdom, but not in this 
country; and J had rather bate ſomething, than mar- 
ry my daughter among ſtrangers and foreigners. Be- 
ſides, moſt o' zuch great eſtates be in the hands of 
lords, and I hate the very name of W Zhemmun. 
Well, but ſiſter, what would you adviſe me to 4 
1 e | ory 
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_ for; I tell you, women know theſe matters better than 
we do? O, your humble ſervant, Sir, anſwered the 

. e © we are obliged to you for allowing us a ca 

any thing. Sinee you are pleaſed, then, moſt 


r. Sir, to aſk my advice, I think you may pro- 


poſe the match to Allworthy yourſelf. There is no 
indecorum in the propoſals coming from the parent 
of cither fide. King Alcinous, 1 in Mr Pope's Odyſſey, 
offers his daughter to Ulyſſes. I need not caution ſo 
ie a perſon not to ſay that your daughter is in 
Lo 3 that would indeed be againſt all rules.“ Well,“ 
ſaid the ſquire, I will propoſe it; but I ſhall cer- 
tainly lend un a flick, if he ſhould refuſe me.“. —Y 
not,” cries Mrs Weſtern, the match is too advranta- 
| us to be refuſed. * I don't know that,“ anſwered 
the ſquire; © Allworthy is a queer b—cb, and money 
hath no effect o'un.? Brother,“ ſaid the lady, your 
ities aſtoniſn me. Are you really to be impoſed 
on by profeſſions? Do you think Mr Allworthy bath 
more contempt for money than other men; becaufe he 
profeſſes more? Such credulity would beter become 
one of us weak wohnen, than that wiſe ſex which 
Heaven hath formed for politicians. Indeed, brother, 
= would make a fine plenipo, to negotiate with the 
trench. They woutd ſoon perſuade you that they 
take towns out of mere defenſive principles.” . Siſter,” 
" anſwered the -fquire, with much ſcorn, * let your 
friends at court anſwer for the towns taken; as you 
are a woman, I ſhall lay no blame upon you: for 1 ſup- 
| pole they are wiſer than to truſt women with ſecrets.” 
e accompanied this with fo ſarcaſtical a laugh, that 
Mrs Weſtern could bear no longer. She had been all 


this time fretted in a tender part, (for ſhe was indeed 
very deeply ſkilled in theſe matters, and very violent 


in them), and therefore burſt forth in a rage, declared 
her brother to be both a clown and a blockhead, and 
A Tho ſhe would ſtay no ata in his houſe. 


The 
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- Thefquire,'though perhaps he had never read Ma- | 


| chiavel, was, however, in many points, a perfect poli- 
tician. He ſtrongly held all thoſe wiſe tenets which 
are ſo well ;nculgated in that Politico-Peripatetic 

ſchool of Exchange- alley. He knew the juſt value 
and only uſe of money; viz. to lay it up. He was 
lIxkewiſe well ſkilled-in the exact value of. reverſions, 
expectations, &. and had aften conſidered the a- 
mount of his ſiſter's fortune, and the chance he or 
his poſterity had of inheriting it. This be was in- 


= Knitely too wiſe to ſacrifice to a trifling reſentment. 
When he found, therefore, he had carried matters 


too far, he began to think of reconciling” them; 
which was no very difficult taſſe, as the lady had 
great affection for her brother, and ſtill greater for 
Her niece; and though too ſuſceptible of an affront 


offered to her {kill in polities, on which ſhe much va- 


lued herſelf, was a woman of a very extraordinary good 
and ſweet diſpoſition. ef ppaght 2 
Having firſt, therefore, laid violent hands on the 
horſes, for whoſe eſcape from the ſtable no place but 


i 1 the window was left open; he next applied himſelf 


to his ſiſter, ſoftened and ſoothed her, by unſaying all 
he had ſaid, and by aſſertions directly contrary to 
thoſe which had incenſed her. Laſtly, he ſummoned 
the eloquence of Sophia to his aſſiſtance, who, be- 
ſides a moſt graceful and winning addreſs, had the 
advantage of being heard with great favour and par- 
tiality by her aunt. , ng 
The reſult of the whole was a kind of ſmile from 


Mrs Weſtern, who ſaid, Brother, you are abſolutely 


a perfect Croat ; but as thoſe have their uſe in the 
army of the Empreſs Queen, ſo you likewiſe have 
ſome good in you. I will therefore once more ſign a 
treaty of peace with you, and ſee that you do not in- 
fringe it on your fide ; at leaſt, as you are ſo excellent 
a politician, I may expect you will keep your leagues, 
IRE | like 
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| Containing tao defiances # to the critics 


T SHE favire 3 ſettled matters with his alter, 1 
1 as we have ſeen in the laſt chapter, was ſo 

— 4mpatient to communicate the propoſal to 
AUlwortby, that Mrs Weſtern had the utmoſt diffi- 

cColty to prevent him from n that gentleman in 
his fickneſs, for this purpoſe. + 
Me Allworthy had been wgeged to dine with Mr 
Weſtera at the time when he was taken ill. He was 
therefore no ſooner diſcharged out of the cuſtody of 
phyſic, but he thought (as was uſual with him on all 
occaſions, both the higheſt and the loweſt) of fal. 
filling his engagement. 

In the interval between the time of the dialogue i in 
the laſt chapter, and this day of public entertain- 

ment, Sophia had, from certain obſcure hints thrown 
out by her aunt, collected ſome apprehenſion that the 
A lady ſuſpected her paſſion for Jones. She 
now reſolved to take this opportnity of wiping out 
all ſuch ſuſpicion, and for that purpoſe to put an 
entire conſtraint on her behaviour. 

Firſt, ſhe endeavoured to conceal a throbbing me- 
lancholy heart with the utmoſt ſprightlineſs in her 
eountenance, and the higheſt gaiety in her manner. 

| Secondly, ſhe addreſſed her whole diſcourſe to Mr 
Blifil, and took not the leaſt notice of Poor Jones the 
1 day „ 
5 ſquire was ſo delighted with this conduct of 
peg danger) that he ſcarce eat any dinner, and ſpent 
almoſt whole time in watching opportunities of 
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noch- tdlhir ter-; who as got et frff altogether fo 
pleaſed with what ſhe ſaw as was her brother.. 

In ſhort, Sophia ſo greatly overacted her part, that 
her aunt was at firſt; ſtaggered, and began to ſuſpect 


ſome affectation in her fiece; But aß ſhe was herſelf 


a woman of great art, ſo ſhe? ſoon attributed this to 
extreme art in Sophia. She" remembered the many 
hints ſhe had given her nĩece concerning her being in 
love, and imagined the young lady had taken this 


way to rally her out of her opinion, by an overacted 


civility z a notion that was greatly corroborated, by 
the exceſſive gaiety with which the whole was ac- 
companied. We cannot here aveid remarking, that 


this conjecture would have been better founded, had 


Sophia lived ten years in the air of 'Groſvenorsſquare, 
where young ladies do learn a wonderful knack of 
rallying and playing with that paſſion, which is a 
mighty ſerious thing in woods and 1 an hundred | 
miles diſtant from London. 
To ſay the truth, in diſeovering the Juobit of others, 
it matters much that our own art be wound up, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, in the ſame key with n | 
for very artful men ſometimes miſcarry by fancying 
others wiſer, or in other words, greater knaves than 
they really are. As this obſervation is pretty deep, 
I will illuſtrate it with the following ſhort ſtory. 
Three countrymen were purſuing a Wiltſhire thief 
through Brentford. The ſimpleſt of them ſeeing 
The Wiltſhire Houſe written under a ſign, adviſed his 
companons to enter it, for there moſt probably they 
would find their eountryman. The ſecond; who was 
wiſer, laughed at this 1 4 3 but the third, who 
was wiſer ſtill, anſwered, * o in, howerer, | 
"Cafes him of going 
among his own countrymen.* They accordingly went 
in, and ſearched the houſe, and by that means miſſed 
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little way before them, and hs. as they all ne 
but had never once reflected, could not read. 


The reader will pardon a digreſſion in which le in- 


valuable a ſecret is communicated, ſince every gameſter 


will agree how neceſſary it is to know exactly the 


play of another, in order to countermine him. This 
will, moreover, afford a reaſon why the wiſer man, as 
is oſten ſeen, is the bubble of the weaker, and why 
many ſimple and innocent characters are ſo generally 
miſunderſtood, and miſrepreſented; but what is moſt 
material, this will account for the denen which Sophia 
Purge her politic aunt. 
Nee being ended, and the company retired inte 
garden, N. Weltern, who was thoroughly con- 


| ny of the certainty of what his ſiſter had told him, 


took Mr Allworthy aſide, and very bluntly propoſed 

a match between Sophia and young Mr Blifil. 
Mr Allworthy. was not one of thoſe men whoſe 

hearts flutter at any unexpected and ſudden tidings of 


worldly profit. His mind was indeed tempered with 
that philoſophy which becomes a man and a Chriſ- 


tian. He affected no abſolute ſuperiority to all plea- 
ſure and pain, to all joy and grief; but was not, at 
the ſame time, to be diſcompoſed and ruffled by every 
accidental blaſt, by every ſmile or frown of fortune. 
He received, therefore, Mr Weſtern's propoſal with- 
out any viſible emotion, or. without any alteration of 
countenance. He ſaid, the alliance was ſuch as he 
fincerely wiſhed : then launched forth into a very juſt 

comium on the young lady's merit ; acknowledged 
he offer to be advantageous in point of fortune; and, 
after thanking Mr Weſtern for the good opinion he 
had profeſſed of his nephew, concluded, that if the 
young. people liked each other, he ſhould be very 
defirous to complete the affair. 


Weſtern was a little diſappointed at Mr Allworthy's 


entree, which was not ſo warm as he expected. He 


d the doubt whether the young couple might 
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Uxke one another, with great contempt ; ſaying,” That 
parents were the beſt judges of proper matches for 
© their children; that, for his part, he ſhould inſiſt on 
the moſt reſigned obedience from his daughter; and 
jf any young fellow could refuſe ſuch a bed-fellow, he 
woas his humble ſervant, and hoped there was no harm 
' a done. H e ene BE 5 i $1708; 1: EN 
Allworthy endeavoured to ſoften this reſentment: 
by many eulogiums on Sophia; declaring, he had no 
doubt but that Mr Blifil would very gladly receive 
the offer; but all was ineffeual, he could obtain no 
other anſwer from the ſquire but—* I ſay no more 
1 humbly hope there's no harm done — that's all.“ 
Which words he repeated at leaſt a hundred times 
before they parte. Bit „ 
Allworthy was too well acquainted with his neigh- 
bour to be offended at this behaviour; and though 
be was: fo averſe to the rigour which ſome parents 
7 exerciſe on their children in the article of marriage, 
> that he had reſolved never to force his nephew's in- 
dclinations, he was, nevertheleſs, much pleaſed with 
the proſpect of this union; for the whole country re- 
ſounded the praiſes of Sophia, and he had himſelf 
greatly 'admired the uncommon endowments of both 
her mind and perſon. To which, I believe, we may 
add, the conſideration of her vaſt fortune, which, 
though he was too ſober to be intoxicated with it, he 
was too ſenſible to deſpiſe. | 5 
And here, in defiance of all the barking critics in 
the world, I muſt, and will introduce a digreſſion 
concerning true wiſdom, of which Mr Allworthy was 
in reality as great a pattern as he was of goodneſs. 
True wiſdom then, notwithſtanding al which Mr 
Hogarth's poor poet may have writ againſt riches, 
and in ſpite of all which any rich well-fed divine 
may have preached againſt pleaſure, confiſts not in 
the contempt of either of theſe. A man may have as: 
much wiſdom in the 8 of an affluent fortune, 
, | 1 = hy as 
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as aby, beggar Jnchhorfivects 31 or may*ehſoy” hahe. 
ſome wife, or a hearty friend) and ſtifl remain aas 
wiſe /as: aby ſour popiſh reciuſe, who: baries all his 
ſbcial : faculties; 464: @drves +hisdbelly-white he laſhes 2: 
well his back. 6 Fon Aer b ts Stott: OV 738-1: 
To fayitruth; thewiſeſtiman' is: the lketieft tolpoſs | 
Tels all worldly bleffings in an eminent degree; for 
an that moderation which wiſdom preſeribes sf 
_ ek: way to. uſeful: wealth, ſo can it alone/qualify us 
to taſte many pleaſures. » The wiſe man gratißes every 7 
appetitecandieverppaſton; whnlcethe er facrifices all # 
the reſt to pall and ſatiate one. s 
It may(be-objetted, that very ischt have- de 7 
7 +avaricidus; :JT auſwer, Not wiſe in that 
inſtance. It may likewiſe be faid, That the wiſeſt 
men have been in their youth immoderately fond of | 
pleaſure.” I anſwer, They: were not wiſe then. 
Wiſdom, in ſhort, whoſe: leſſons have been repre- 
ſented as ſo hard to learn by thoſe WhO never were att 
her ſchool, only tenches us to-extend a fimple maxim, 
univerfally Known and followed, even in the loweſt 
life; a little: fatther than that life carries: ity and Ts; 3 
28, not to buy git at too dear a price. = 
Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad! with kim: 
into the grand market of the world, and conſtantly: Y 
\ applies it to honours; to riches; to pleaſures, and to 7 
every other commodity: which that market affords, 
is, I will venture to affirm, .a wiſe man, and muſt be 
ſo acknowl „ in the wordly ſenſe of the word. 
for he makes the beſt of bargains, ſince in reality he 
purchaſes every thing at the price only of a little 
trouble, and carries home all the good things I bare 
mentioned, while he keeps his health, his innocence, 
and his reputation, the common prices ; which are pus 
for: them by others, entire and to himſelf. 8 
From this moderation, likewiſe, he learns two o- 
ther leſſons, which complete his character. Firſt, ne- 
ene 3 when be hath: made the beſt bar- 


gain, 


_ 
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its commodities are too dear for his purchaſe. 
But I muſt remember on what ſubje&t 1 am writ- 
ing, and not treſpaſs too far on the patience of a 


gain, nor dejected when the market is empty, or whem 


good - natured critic. Here, therefore, I put an end 


to the chapter. 
CHA P. IV. 


Containing ſundry curious matters. 


As ſoon-as Mr Allworthy returned home, he took 


Mr Blikl apart, and, after ſome preface, com- 
municated to him the propoſal which had been made 
by Mr Weſtern, and, at the ſame time, informed him» 
how agreeable this match would be to himſelf. 

The charms: of Sophia had not made the leaſt im- 
preſſion on Blifil: not that his heart N 2 
neither was he totally inſenſible of beauty, or had: 
any averſion to women ;. but his appetites were by 
nature ſo moderate, that he was able by philoſophy, 
or by ſtudy, or by ſome other method, eaſily. to ſub- 
due them; and as to that paſſion which we have 
treated of in the firſt chapter of this book, he had: 
not the leaſt tincture of it in his whole compoſition. 
But though he was entirely free from that mixed 
paüaſſion of which we there treated, and of which the 
virtues and beauty of Sophia formed ſo notable an 


object, yet was he altogether as well furniſned with: - 


ſome other paſſions, that promiſed. themſelves: very 
full gratification, in the young lady's fortune. Such» 
were avarice and ambition, which divided the domi- 
nion of his mind between them. He had more than: 
once conſidered the poſſeſſion of this fortune as a very 
defirable thing, and had entertained ſome diftant views 
concerning it; but his own” youth, and that of the: 
young lady, and indeed, principally, a reflection that: 
Mr Weſtern might marry again, and have more child- 
- B. 3 he ren,, 
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ren, had reſtrained him from wo” haſty. or enger be 
purſuit. 

This laſt and moſt ee obje&ion was now in a 
eat meaſure removed, as the propoſal eame from 
Weſtern himſelf. Blifil, therefore; after a very 


tort heſitation, anſwered Mr Allworthy, that matri- 


mony was a ſubject on which he had not yet . ; 
but that he was ſo ſenſible of his friendly and father-- 
Iy care, that he ſhould 1 in all Jag ſobmit a to 
his pleaſure. 

Allworthy was . a.man. of foirit, and his 
pteſent gravity aroſe from true wiſdom and philoſo- 
phy, not from any original phlegm, in his diſpoſition 3. 
for he had poſſeſſed much fire in his youth, and had 
married a beautiful woman for love. He was not, 


therefore, greatly pleaſed with this cold anſwer of his 


nephew, nor could he help launching forth into the 
praiſes of Sophia, and expreſſing ſome wonder that 
the heart of a young man could be impregnable to 


ſome prior affection. 7 

Blifil aſſured him he had no ſuch guard, and en 
ſo wiſely and religiouſſy on 
jove and marriage, that he would have ftopt the 
mouth of a parent much leſs devoutly inclined than 
was his uncle. In the end, the man was ſatiſ- 
fied, that his nephew, far from having any objections 
to Sophia, had that eſteem for her, which, in ſober 
and virtuous minds, is the fure foundation of friend + 
ſhip and love. And as he doubted not but the lover 
would, in a little time, become altogether as agree - 


able to his miſtreſs, he foreſaw great happineſs arifing” 


to all parties by ſo proper and deſirable an union. 


With Mr BlifiFs conſent, therefore, he wrote the next 


morning 


to Mr Weſtern, acquainting him, that his 
nephew had very thankfully and gladly received the 


Res _ aaa be n to wait on the young 


- ih | lady 
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u whenever ſhe mould be pleaſed to accept his 


viſt.” 
Weſtern wis sch pleaſed with" rhis letter, as 


:mmedinely returned an auſwer; in which, without 
having mentioned à word to his daughter, he ap- 


pointed that very efterntonu ler, INT. the, ſcene of 


Ay 1a 
or e be had diſpatched "this melſchbzet, he 


vent in queſt of his fiſter, chem be found reading 


and expounding the Gazette tb 'Parſon Supple. To 
this expoſition he was obliged to attend near a quar- 
ter of an hour, though with great violence to his na- 
tural impetuoſity, before he was ſuffered to ſpeak. 
At-lenghi, however, he found an opportunity of ac- 
quainting'the Jady, that he had buſineſs of great con- 
ſequence to impart to her; to which ſhe auſwered, 
© Brother, I am entirely at your ſervice. Things 
look ſo well in the North, that I was never in a bet · 
ter humour.“ ; 

The parſon thi wihdrddins; Weſterh e 
her with all which had paſſed, and deſired her to com- 
municate the affair to Sophia, which ſhe readily and 
cheerfully undertook; though perhaps her brother 
was a little obliged to that agreeable northern aſpect 
which had fo delighted her, that he heard no com- 
ment on his proceedings: for they \ were Fer (ot 
ſomewhat too haſty and nolent. 


. 


CHAP. v. 


f bs I which is related abit paſſed betiveen " Sepbia and 


her aunt. 0 


Sol was in her ee reading, whia her 
aunt came in. The moment ſhe ſaw Mrs Weſ- 
tern, ſhe ſhut the book with ſo much eagerneſs, that 
the good lady could not forbear aſking her, what 
den _ was which ſhe ſeemed ſo much afraid of 
ſhewing ?: 
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ſhewing? Upon my word, Madam,“ anſwered So- 
phia, it is a book which I am neither aſhamed nor 
afraid to own I have read. It is the production of a 
young lady of faſhion, whoſe good underſtanding, I 
think, doth honour to her ſex, and whoſe good heart 
is an honour to human nature.“ Mrs Weſtern then 
took up the book, and. immediately after threw it 
down, ſaying, * Yes, the author is of a very good 
family; but 'ſhe is not much among people one 
knows. I have never read it; for the beſt judges ſay 
there is not much in it.“ I dare not, Madam, ſet 
up my own opinion,” ſays Sophia, + againſt the beſt 
judges, but there appears to me a great deal of hu- 
man nature in it; and in many parts ſo much true 
tenderneſs and delicacy, that it hath coſt me many a 
tear.” Ap, and do you love to ery then?“ ſays the 
aunt. * I love a tender ſenſation, anſwered the 
niece, and would pay the price of a tear for it at 
any time.“ Well, but ſhew me,” ſaid the aunt,, 
« what you was reading when I came in; there was 
ſomething very tender in that, 1 believe, and very 
loving too. You bluſh, my dear Sophia. Ah! 
child, you ſhould read books which would teach you. 
a little hypocriſy, which would inftrut you how to 
hide your thoughts a little better.” I hope, Ma- 
dam, anſwered Sophia, I have no thoughts which 
I ought to be aſhamed of diſcovering.” * Afſhamed l 
uo, cries the aunt; I don't think you have any 
thoughts which you ought to be aſhamed of; and 
yet, child, you bluſhed juſt now when I mentioned 
the word loving. Dear Sophy, be aſſured you have 
not one . which T am not well acquainted 
with; as well, child, as the French are with our mo- 
tions, long before we put them in execution. Did. 
you think, child, becauſe you have. been able to im- 
Roſe upon your father, that you could impoſe upon 
me? Do you imagine I did not know the reaſon of 
your overacting all that friendſhip for Mr Blifil yel-- 
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terday? L have ſeen a little too much of the world to 
be ſo deceived. Nay, nay, do not bluſn again. 
delle you it is a paſſion you need not he aſhamed of. — 
It is ay paſſion; I myſelf approte, and havealreidy 
brought your father into the -approbation-of it! In- 
deed T ſolely! conſider your inclidation; for I would 
always have that gratified, if poſſible, though one may 
facrifice higher proſpects. Come, I have news which 
will delight your very ſoul. Make me your confi- 
dent, and I will undertake you: ſhall be happy to the 
dry extent of Four! wiſhes.* + La, Madam, le 
ia, Iooking more fooliſhly than ever ſhe did in 
her life, I kow not what to fay.— Why, Madam, 


ſhould: you ſuſpe&t—? + © Nay, no diſhoneſty,“ return- 


ed Mrs Weſtern. + Conſider you are ſpeaking to one 
of your own Tex, to an aunt, and J hope you are eon · 


ö | vinced you ſpeak to a friend. Conſider yd are only 


revealing to me what 1 know already, aud what I 
plainly {aw yeſterday, through that moſt artful of alt 


diſguiſes which you had put on, and which muſt have 


deceived any one who had not perfectly known! the 
world. . Laſtly, conſider it is a paſſion which I high- 
ly approve.? . La, Madam, ſays Sophia, you come 
upon one ſo una wares, and on a fudden. To be ſure, 
Madam, I am not blind—and certainly, if it be a 

fault to ſee all human perfections aſſembled toge- 
ther But is it | pe my father and Jou Madam, 
can ſee with my eyes? I tell you,” anſwered the 


a 9 aunt, © we do entirely approve; and this very after- 


noon your father” hath appointed for you to receive 
your lover.“ My father, this afternoon'!? cries So- 
phia, with the blood ſtarting from her face. Yes, 


child,” ſaid the aunt, this afternoon- You know the 


impetuoſity of my: brother's temper. I acquainted 
him with the paſſion which 1 firſt diſcovered in you 
that evening when you fainted away in the field. I 
ſaw it in your fainting. 1 ſaw it immediately upon 
your ci I ſaw it that evening at ſupper, re 

| the 
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the next morning at breakfaſt: (you know child, I 
have ſeen the world). Well, I no ſooner acquainted 
my brother, but he immediately wanted to 

it to Allworthy. He propoſed it yeſterday, All- 
worthy conſented, (as to be ſure he muſt with joy), 
and this afternoon, I tell you, you are to put on all 
your beſt airs.” This afternoon !“ cries Sophia. 
Dear aunt, yon frighten me out of my ſenſes.” 
« O my dear, ſaid the aunt, you will ſoon come to 
yourſelf. again ; for he is a charming young fellow, 
that's the truth on't.' « Nay, baif wks! ſays So- 
phia, I know none with ſuch perfections. So brave, 
and yet ſo gentle ; ſo witty, yet ſo inoffenſive; ſo hu- 
mane, ſo civil, ſo genteel, ſo handſome! What fig- 
nifies his being baſe-born, when compared with ſuch 
qualifications as theſe? + Baſe born! What do you 
mean ? {aid the aunt, * Mr Blifil baſe born?“ Sophia 
turned inſtantly pale at this name, and faintly: repeat- 


ed it. Upon which the aunt cried, « Mr Blifil, ay, 


Mr Blifil: of whom elſe. have: we been talking?“ 
© Good: heavens !* ,anſwered Sophia, ready to fink, 
of Mr Jones I thought; I am ſure I know no other 
who deferves———* Il proteſt,* cries the aunt, © you 
frighten me in your turn. Is it Mr Jones, and not 


Mr Blifil, who is the object of your affeion ? Mr 


Blifl!* repeated Sophia, ſure it is | impoſſible you 
can be in earneſt; if you are, I am the moſt miſer- 
able woman alive.“ Mrs 'Weſtern now ſtood a few 
moments ſilent, while ſparks of fiery rage flaſhed from 
her eyes. At length, collecting all her force of 
ſounds : | | 

Aud is it poſſible you can think of diſgracing the 
family by allying yourſelf to a baſtard? Can the blood 
of the Weſterns ſubmit to ſuch contamination ! If you 


voice, ſhe thundered forth in the following. articulate 


have not ſenſe ſufficient to reſtrain ſuch monſtrous in- 
Clinations, I thought the pride of our family would 


have prevented you from giving the leaſt encourage- 
ment 
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ment to ſo * an affection; much leſs did Ii imagine 
you 00g ever have had, the aller; = own uw to 
m ce. £8 4 5 

f Madam, n Sophia, trembling, 7 5 1 
have ſaid you have extorted from me. do not re- 
member to have ever mentioned the name of Mr Jones 
with approbation to any one before; nor ſhould I 
now, had I not conceived he had had your approba- 
tion. Whaterer were my thoughts of that poor un- 
happy young man, I intended to have carried them 
with me to my grave to that grave, where only now, 
1 find, I am to ſeek repoſe.'—Here ſhe ſunk down in 
her chair, drowned in her tears, and, in all the moy- 
ing filence of unutterable grief, preſented a ſpectacle 
which muſt have affected almoſt the hardeſt heart. 

All this tender ſorrow, however, raiſed no compaſ- 
an in her aunt. On the contrary, ſhe now fell into 
the moſt violent rage. And I would rather, ſhe 
cried, in a moſt vehement voice, follow you to your 
grave, than I would ſee you diſgrace yourſelf and your 
family by ſuch.a match. O Heavens! could I have 
ever ſuſpeRed that T ſhould live to hear a niece of 
mine to declare a paſſion for ſuch a fellow! You are 
the firſt, —yes, Mils W Weſtern, you are the firſt of your 
name who ever entertained ſo groveling 2 thought: 
A family ſo noted for the prudence of its women.“ 
Here he run on a full quarter of an hour, till, hav- 
ing exhauſted her breath rather than her rage, ſhe con- 
> cluded with threatening to go immediately and ac- 
quaint her brother. | 
47 Sophia then threw herſelf at her feet, and kiyiog 
hold f her hands, begged her, with tears, to conceal 
what ſhe had drawn from her; urging the violence of 
her father's temper, and proteſting, that no inelina - 
tions of hers ſhould ever prevail with ber to do any 
thing which might offend him. | 
Mrs Weſtern ſtood a moment looking at hers: md 
chen mg recollected herſelf, ſaid, That on one con- 

fideration 
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 fideration biily ſhe would keep 
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brother; and this was, that Sophia flould-promiſe to 
entertain Mr Blifil that very afternoon as her lover, 
and to regard kms 8. rer ereN was to be der 


huſband. | 


Poor 80 phis was too e in ber: aunt'e power to 
deby her any thing poſitively';: ſhe was '6blipettto pro- 
miſe that ſhe: would ſee. Mr Blifil, and be as civil to 
him as poſſible ; but begged her aunt that the mateh 
might not be hurried on. She ſaid, Mr Blifil was by 
no means agretable to her, and ſhe hoped her father 


would be prevailed on not to make her . moſt 


wretched of women. 

Mrs Weſtern aſſured = that the match was en- 
Fe yo agreed upon, and that nothing could or ſhould 
prevent it: I muſt own, ſaid ſhe, +I looked on it 
as a matter of indifference; nay, Perbape, had ſome 
ſeruples about it before, which were actually got over 
by my thinking it ay 2 agreeable to your own in- 
clinations : but now _ it as the moſt eligible 
thing in the world; nor ſhall. there be, if -1 can pre- 
vent it, a moment of time loft on the occaſion.“ 

Sophia replied, Delay, at leaſt, Madam, I may 

from both your goodneſs and my father's. Sure 
you will give me time to endeavour to get the better 
of fo ſtrong a diſinelination as I have at preſent to 
this perſon.* 

The aunt ee She hivew: too wacky of the 
——_ to be ſo deceived; that as ſhe was ſenſible another 
man had her affections, ſhe ſhould perſuade Mr Weſ- 
ern to haſten the match as much as poſſible. It 
would be bad politics indeed, added ſhe, «© to protract 
a ſiege when the enemy's army is at hand, and in 
danger of relieving it. No, no, Sophy,“ ſaid ſhe, 
as I am convinced you have a violent paſſion, which 
you can never ſatisfy with honour, I will do all Lean 
to put your honour out of the care of your family; 


for when re - aan: thoſe matters will belong 
only 


— 


2 


— 


— 
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only to the conſideration. of your huſband. hope, 
37 child, you will always have prudence enough to act 
as becomes you; but if you ſhould not, marriage hath 
ſaved many a voman from ruin,” ö 
Sophia well underſtood what her aunt meant; but 
did not think proper to make her an anſwer. How- 
ever, ſhe took a reſolution. to ſee Mr Blifil, and to 
behave to him as civilly as ſhe could; for, on that 
"*Z condition only, ſhe obtained a promiſe from her aunt 
to keep ſecret the liking, which her ill fortune, ra- 
ther than any ſcheme of Mrs Weſtern, had unhappily 
drawn from her. _ ! Is 5 


* 


\ 


Containing a dialogue between Sophia and Mrs Honour, 

which may a little relieve thoſe tender affettions which 
the foregeing ſcene may have raiſed in the mind of a | 4 
. good-natured reader. „ 


ARS Weſtern having obtained that promiſe from 
II her niece, which we have ſeen in the laſt chap - 
ter, withdrew; and preſently after arrived Mrs Ho- 
nour. She was at work in a neighbouring apartment, 
and had been ſummoned to the key-hole by ſome vo- 
cCiferation in the preceding dialogue, where ſhe had con- 
tinued during the remaining part of it. At her en- 
try into the room, ſhe found Sophia ſtanding motion- 
lieſa, with the tears trickling from her eyes. Upon 

which ſhe immediately ordered a proper quantity of 
tears into her on eyes, and then boa O gemini, 
my dear lady, what is the matter? Nothing, cries 
Sophia. Nothing! O dear Madam, anſwers Mrs 
= Honour, * you muſt not tell me that, when your 
= Ladyſhip is in this taking, and when there hath been 
ſuch a preamble between your Ladyſhip and Madam 
Weſtern.“ Don't teaze me, cries Sophia, I tel 
you nothing is the matter. — Good Heavens! why 

Vor. II. +" bs | was 
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was 1 born !'——*< Nay, Madam,” ſays Mrs Honour, 
vou ſhall never perſuade me that your La'ſhip can la- 
ment yourſelf fo for nothing. To be ſure I am but 
a ſervant ; but to be ſure T have been always faithful 
to your La'ſhip, and to ke ſure I would ſerve your 
La'ſhip with my life.” « My dear Honour,” ſays So- 
Phia,? *tis not in thy power to be of any ſervice to 
me. I am irretrievably undone.“ Heaven forbid,” 
anſwered the waiting-woman; but if I can't be of 
any ſervice to you, pray tell me, Madam, it will be 
ſome comfort to me to know: pray, dear Madam, tell 
me what's the matter.” My father, cries Sophia, 
is going to marry me to a man I both deſpiſe and 
hate.“ O dear Ma' am,“ anſwered the other, who 
is this wicked man? for to be ſure he is very bad, or 
your La'ſhip would not deſpiſe him.“ His name is 
Poiſon to my tongue, replied Sophia; © thou wilt 
| know it too {ogn.* Indeed, to confeſs the truth, ſhe 


Enew it already, and therefore was not very inquiſitive 


as to that point. She then proceeded thus: I don't 
pretend to give your La'ſhip advice, whereof your 
La'ſhip knows much better than I can pretend to, be- 
ing but a ſervant ; but i fackins! no father in 'Eng- 
land ſhould marry me againſt my conſent. | And to 
be ſure, the Squire is ſo good, that if he did but 
knew your La'ſhip deſpiſes and hates the young man, 
to be ſure he would not deſire you to marry him. 
And if your La' hip would but give me leave to tell 
m) maſter ſo Lo be ſuxe it mt be more properer 
ro come from your own/mouth ;- bot as your Le ſhip 
doth not care to foul your tongue with his naſty name” 

— You are miſtaken, Honour, ſays Sophia, + my 
father was determined before he ever thought fit to 
mention it to me.. More ſhame for him, cries Ho- 
nour, you are to go to bed to him, and not ma- 
ter; and thof a man may be a very proper man, yet 
every woman mayn't fluink him handſome alike. 1 
am dure my maſter would never act in this manner of 
der — | his 
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his own head. I wiſh ſome people would trouble 
themſelves. only with what belongs to them; they 
would not, I believe, like to be ſerved fo, if it was 
their own caſe ; for though I am a maid, I can eaſily 
believe as how all men are not equally agreeable. 
And what ſignifies your La'ſhip having ſo great a 
fortune, if you can't pleaſe yourſelf with the man you 
think moſt handſomeſt? Well, I fay nothing; but to | 
be ſure it is pity ſome folks had not been better born; 
nay, as for that matter I ſhould not mind it myſelf; 
but then there is not ſo much money, and what of 
that? Your. La'ſhip hath money enough for both; 
and where can your La*thip beſtow your fortune bet- 
ter? For to be ſure every one muſt allow, that he is 
the moſt handſomeſt, charmingeſt, fineſt, talleſt, pro- 
pereſt man in the world.“ What do you mean by 
running on in this manner to me ?? cries Sophia, with 
a very grave countenance; © have I ever given any en- 
couragement for theſe liberties? + Nay, Ma'am, I 
aſk pardon, I meant no harm, anſwered ſhe : but to 
be ſure the-poor gentleman hath run in my head ever 
ſince I ſaw him this morning. — To be ſure, if your 
_X Ladyſhip had but ſeen him juſt now, you muſt have 
poitied him. Poor gentleman ! I wiſhes ſome misfor- 
tune hath not happened to him: for he hath been 
walking about with his arms acroſs, and looking ſo 
me all this morning: I vow and, proteſt it 
made me almoſt cry to ſee Lim.” To ſee whom!“ 
ſays Sophia. Poor Mr Jones,“ anſwered Honour. \ 
See him! Why, where did you ſee him ?? cries So- 
phia. By the canal, Ma'am,“ ſays Honour. There | 
he hath been walking all this morning, and, at laſt, 4 
there he laid bimſelf down; I believe he lies there N 
ſtill. To be ſure, if it had not been for my modeſty, 
being a maid as I am, I ſhould have gone and ſpoke- 
to him. Do, Ma'am, let me go and fee, only for a 
fancy, whether he is there ſtil.” - Pugh l' ſays So- 
phia, © there ! no, no, "_ ſhould he do there? He 
| | 2. 18: 
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is gone before this time to be ſure. Beſides, Why 
what —why ſhould you go to fee ?—Befides, I want 
you for ſomething elſe. Go, fetch me my hat and 
loves. I ſhall walk with my aunt in the grove be- 
ore dinner.“ Honour did immediately as ſhe was 
bid, and Sophia put her hat on; when looking in the 
glaſs, the fancied the ribbon with which her hat was 
tied. did not become her, and ſo ſent her maid back 
again for a ribbon of a different colour; and then 
giving Mrs Honour repeated charges not to leave her 
work on any account, as ſhe ſaid it was in violent 
haſte, and muſt be finiſhed that very day, ſhe mutter- 
ed ſomething more about going to the grove, and then 
ſallied out the contrary way, and walked as faſt as 
her tender trembling limbs could carry her, directly 
towards the canal. | 
Jones had been there, as Mrs Honour had told her : 
he had indeed ſpent two hours there that morning, in 
melancholy. contemplation on his Sophia; and had 
one out from the garden at one door, the moment 
the entered it at another. So that thoſe unlucky mi- 
nutes which had been ſpent in changing the ribbons, 
had prevented the lovers from meeting at this time: 
a moſt unfortunate accident, from which my fair read- 
ers will not fail to draw a very wholeſome leſſon. And 
here I ſtrictly forbid all hoe critics to intermeddle 
with a circumſtance which I have recounted only for 
the ſake of the ladies, and upon EEE: are N 
at liberty to comment. 
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＋ was well remarked by one, (and perhaps by 


more), chat misfortunes do not come ſingle, 3 
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; wiſe maxim was now verified by Sophia, who was not 
only diſappointed of ſeeing the man ſhe. loved, but 
had the vexation of being obliged to dreſs herſelf out, 
in order to receive a viſit from the man ſhe hated. 
Phat afternoon, Mr Weftern, for the firſt time, ac- 
- quainted his daughter with his intention; telling her, 
he knew very well that ſhe had heard it before from: 
her aunt. Sophia looked very grave on this; nor 
could ſhe prevent a few pearls from ſtealing into ber 
eyes. Come, come,” ſays Weltern, © none of your 
-maideniſh airs; I know all : I aſſure you ſiſter hath- 
told me all.“ S BY 2 Yol  I ' On 
Is it poſſible, ſays Sophia, that my aunt can 
have betrayed me already?“ Ap, ay,” ſays Weltern, 
© betrayed yoy! ay. Why, you betrayed yourſelf. 
yeſterday at dinner. You ſhewed your fancy very 
plainly, I think. But you young girls never know 
what you would be at. So you ery becauſe I am go- - 
ing to marry you to the man you are in love with! 
Your mother, T remember, Whimpered and whinned: 
juſt in the ſame manner; but it was all over within 
four and twenty hours after we were married: Mr 
Blifil is a briſk young man, and will ſoon put an end 
to your ſqueemiſhneſs. Come, cheer up, cheer up, I. 


N — 


expect un every ininut e.“ 


Sophia was now convinced that her aunt had be- 
haved honourably to her; and ſhe determined to go- 
through that difagreeable afternoon with as much re- 
ſolution as poſſible, and without giving the leaſt ſuſ- 
Picton in the world to her father? OT | 

- Mr Blifil ſoon arrived; and Mr Weſtern ſoon after- 
withdrawing, left the young couple together. 

Here a long ſilence of near a quarter of: an hour 
enſued; for the gentleman; who was to begin the con- 
verſation, had all that unbecoming modeſty which. 
eonſiſts in baſhfulneſs. He often attempted to ſpeak, 
and as often ſuppreſſed his words, juſt at the ver yx 
point of utterance, At laſt, out they broke, in 
WET og torrentt 
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torrent of far-fetched and high - ſtrained compliments, 
which were anſwered on her fide by down - caſt looks, 
half bows, and civil monoſyllables. Blifil, from his 
inexperience in the ways of women, and from his con- 
_ ceit. of himſelf, took this behaviour for a modeſt aſ- 
ſent to his courtſhip; and when, to ſhorten a ſcene 
which ſhe could no longer ' ſupport, Sophia roſe up 
and left the room, he imputed that too merely t 
 baſkfulneſs, and comforted himſelf that he ſhould ſoon 
- have enough of her company. 
- He was indeed perfectly well ſatisfied with * proſ- 
10 of ſueceſs; for as to that entire and abſolute poſ- 
leſſion of the heart of his miſtreſs, which romantic 
lovers require, the very idea of it never entered his 
head. 
Hler fortune and her perſon were the ſole eds of 
his wiſhes, of which he made no doubt ſoon to ob- 
tain the abſolute property; as Mr Weſtern's mind 
was ſo earneſtly. bent on the match, and as he well 
knew the ftrit obedience which Sophia was always 
ready to pay to her father's will, and the greater ſtill 
which her father would exact, if there was occañon: 
this authority, therefore, together with the charms 
which he fancied in his own perſon and converſation, 
could not fail, he thought, of ſucceeding with a young 
lady, whoſe inclivarions were, he doubted not, en- 
tirely diſengaged. 
Of wy he certainly had not even the Jeaſt jea- 
louſy; and I have often thought it wonderful that he 
had not. Perhaps he imagined the character which 
Jones bore all over the country, (how juſtly let the 
reader determine), of being one of the wildelt fellows 
in England, might render him odious to a lady of the 
moſt exemplary modeſty. Perhaps bis ſuſpicions 
might be laid aſleep by the behaviour of Sophia, and 
of Jones himſelf, — they were all in company to- 
gether. Laſtly, and indeed principally, he was well 
n there was not another ſelf in the caſe. He 
4 * 


* 
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ffancied that he knew Jones to the bottom, and had, 


= in reality, a great contempt for his underſtandi 5 


for not being more attached to his own intereſt, He 
had no apprehenſion that Jones was in love with So- 
phia; and as for any Jucrative motives, he imagined 
they would ſway very little with ſo filly: a fellow. 
Blifil, moreover, thought the affair of Molly Seagrim 
ſſtill went on, and, indeed, believed it would end in 
marriage: for Jones really loved him from his child- 
hood, and had kept no ſecret from him, till his beha- 
viour on the ſickneſs of Mr Allworthy had entirely 
alienated his heart; and it was by means of the 
quarrel which had enſued on this occaſion, and which 
was not yet Teconciled, that Mr Blifil knew nothing 
of the alteration which had happened in the affection 
which Jones had formerly borne towards Molly. 
From theſe reaſons, therefore, Mr Blifil ſaw no 
bar to his ſucceſs with Sophia. He concluded her 
behaviour was like that of all other young ladies on 
a firſt viſit from a lover, and it had, indeed, entirely 
anſwered his expectations. F 
Mr Weſtern took care to way - lay the lover at his 
exit from his miſtreſs. He found him ſo elevated 


23 with his ſucceſs, ſo enamoured with his daughter, 


and ſo ſatisfied with her reception of him, that the 
old gentleman began to caper and dance about his 
hall, and by many other antic actions, to expreſs 
the extravagance of his joy; for he had not the leaft 
command over any of his paſſions; and that which 
had at any time the aſcendant in his mind, hurried 
him to the wildeſt exceſſes. . 

As ſoon as Blifil was departed, which was not till 
after many hearty kiſſes and embraces beſtowed on 
him by Weſtern, the good ſquire went inſtantly in 
queſt of his daughter, whom he had no ſooner found, 
than he poured forth the moſt extravagant raptures, 
bidding her chooſe what clothes and jewels ſhe pleaſ- 
ed; and declaring that he had no other uſe for for- 
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e den do make her happy. He then careſſed her 
| Again and again with the utmoſt profuſion of fond- 
neſs, called her by the moſt endearing names, and 
| proteſted ſhe was his only joy on earth. > 
- Sophia perceiving her father-in this fit of affection, 
which ſhe did not »bſolutely know the reafon of, (for 
fits of fondneſs were not unuſual to him, though this 
was rather more violent than ordinary), thought the 
-- ſhould never have a better opportunity of diſcloſing 
- herſelf than at preſent, as far, at leaſt, as regarded 
Mr Blifil; and ſhe too well foreſaw the neeecſſity 
- which fie-ſhould ſoon be bader of eoming to a full 
explanation. After having thanked the ſquire, there- 
fore, for all his profeſſions of kindneſs, ſhe added, 
with a: look full of inexpreſſible ſoftneſs, And is it 
poſlible my papa can be ſo good to place all his joy 
in his Sophy's happineſs ? which Weſtern having 
confirmed by a great oath, and a kiſs, ſhe then laid 
hold of his 12 and, falling on her knees, after 
many warm and paſſionate declarations of affection 
and duty, ſhe begged him, Not to make her the moſt 
miſerable creature on earth, by. forcipg her to marry 
a man whom ſhe deteſted. This I intreat of you, 
dear Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © for your ſake, as well as my 
own, ſince. you are ſo very kind to-tell. me your hap- 
pineſs depends on mine.“ Howl what ſays Wes 
tern, ſtaring wildly. Oh, Sir,” continued ſhe, not 
only your poor Sophy's happineſs, her very life, her 
being depends upon your brantig: her requeſt. [ 
cannot live with Mr Blifil. Hoke force me into this 
marriage would be killing me.“ * You can't live with 
Mr Blifil!' ſays Weſtern, No, upon my ſoul, I 
can't,” anſwered Sophia. Then die and be d—ned,” 
cries he, ſpurning her from him. Oh! Sir,” cries 
Sophia, catching hold of the ſkirt of his coat; take 
pity on me, I beſeech you. Don't look and fay fach 
cruel—Can you be unmoved while you ſee your So- 


N in, this dg condition! can the beſt of fas 
| thers: 
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thers break my heart? will he kill me by the moſt 
painful, cruel, lingering death ? Pooh! pooh 1. 
cries the ſquire; all ſtuff and nonſenſe, all maiden: 
iſh tricks. Kill you indeed! will marriage kill you 
Oh! Sir; anſwered Sophia, „ ſuch a — 4 


is worſe than death He is not even indifferent, I 


hate and deteſt him. If you deteſt un never ſo 
much, cries Weſtern, you ſhall ha un.“ This he 
bound by an oath tos ſhocking to repeat; and after 
many violent aſſeverations, concluded in theſe words: 


I I am reſolved upon the match, and unleſs you con- 


ſent to it, I will not give you a groat, not a ſingle 
farthing ; no, though I ſaw you expiring with famine 
in the Kreet, I would not relieve you with a morſel 
of bread. This is my fixed reſolution, and fo I leave 
you to conſider on it. He then broke from her with 
ſuch violence, that her face daſhed againſt the floor, 
and he burſt directly out of the room, leaving hor 
Sop hia proſtrate on the ground. 5 

"When Weſtern came into the hall, he: there ſound 


Jones, who, ſeeing his friend looking wild, pale, and 


almoſt breathleſs, could not forbear enquiring the rea- 
ſon of all theſe melancholy appearances. Upon 
which the ſquire immediately acquainted him with 
the whole matter, concluding with bitter denuncia- 
tions againſt Sophia, and very pathetic lamentations 
of the-miſery of all fathers who are ſo unfortunate as 
to have daughters. | 

Jones, to whom all the ee which bad doen 
taken in favour of Blifil were yet a ſecret, was. at firſt 
almoſt ſtruck dead with this relation; but, recovering 
his ſpirits a little, mere deſpair, as he afterwards ſaid, 
inſpired him to mention a matter to Mr Weftern, 
which ſeemed to require more impudence than a hu- 
man forehead was ever gifted with. He deſired leave 
to go to Sophia, that he might endeavour to obtain 
ker concurrence with her iber“ inclinations. 


If. 


—— 
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If the ſquire had been 26 quick-ſighted as he was 
8 n for the contrary, paſſion might at preſent 
very well have blinded him. He thanked Jones for 
offering to undertake the office, and ſaid, Go, go, 
prithee, try what. can'ft do; and then ſwore many 
execrable oaths that he would turn ber out of doors 
unleſs ſhe conſented to the match. | 


CHAP. viii. 


4417 


+ The mecting 8 June and Sophia. 


Jours Jenarted Aae in 458 of Sophia, whom 
be found juſt riſen from the ground where her 
father had left her, with the tears trickling from her 
eyes, and the blood running from her lips. He pre- 
ſently ran to her, and, with a voice full at once of ten- 
derneſs and terror, cried, « O my Sophia, what means 
this dreadful ſight P— She 1 ſoftly at him for a 
moment before the ſpoke, and then ſaid, Mr Jones, 
for Heaven's ſake, how came you here !—Leave me, 
1 beſeech you, this moment.“ Do not,” ſays he, 
* impoſe ſo harſh a command npon me—my heart 
bleeds faſter than thoſe lips. O Sophia, how eafily 
could-I drain my veins to preſerve one drop of that 
dear blood.“ I have too many obligations to you 
already,” anſwered ſhe ; for ſure you meant them 
© ſuch *— Here ſhe looked at him tenderly, almoſt a 
minute, and then, burſting into an agony, cried, — 
O Mr Jones—why did you fave my lite ?—my death 
would have been happier for us both. Happier for 
us both?” cried he, could racks or wheels kill me 
fo painfully as Sophia's—1 2 bear the dreadful - 
found. - De I live but for her ?— Both his voice and 
look were full of inexpreſſible tenderneſs, when. he 
ſpoke theſe words; and, at the ſame time, he laid 
ently hold on her hand, which ſhe did not withdraw 
from him: to ſay the truth, ſhe hardly knew what 


ſhe 


* 
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ſue did or ſuffered. . fer moments now paſſed. i in 


| 1 ſilence between theſe lovers, while lis eyes were ca- | 


ger fixed on Sophia, and her's declining towards 
the ground; at laſt ſhe recovered ſtrength enough to 
38 deſire him again to leave her, for that her certain 
ruin would be the "conſequence of "their being found 
together; ; adding, © O Mr Jones, you know not, you. 


43 know not what Bath paſſed this cruel afternoon.T? I 


know all, my Sephia, anſwered he; * your crüel fa- 
tber hath told me all, and he himſelf hath ſent me 
hither to you.* © © My father ſent you to me! replied 
ſhe, © ſure you dream.“ Would to Heaven,” cries 
he, it was but a dream. O Sophia, your father 
hath ſent me to you to be an advocate for my odions 
rival, to ſolicit you in his favour. —T took any means 
to get acceſs to you. O ſpeak to me, Sophia, com 

fort my bleeding heart. Sure no one ever loved; ever 
doated like me. Do not unkindly with-hold this 
dear, this ſoft,” this gentle hand. - One moment; per- 
baph;/ tears you for ever from me.—Nothing leſs than 
this cruel occaſion could, I believe; have ever con- 
quered the reſpe& and awe with which you have in- 
ſpired me.“ She ſtood a moment filent, and covered 
with confuſion, then lifting up her eyes gently to- 
wards him, "the cried, © What would Mr Jones have 
me to ſay ? O do but promiſe,? cries he, that you 
will never give yourſelf to Blifil.” Name not,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe,. the deteſted ſound. Be aſſured I never 
will give him what is in my power to with- hold from 
him.“ Now then,“ cries he, while you are ſo per- 
fectly kind, go a little farther, and add that I may 

hope. Alas, ſays ſhe, © Mr Jones, whither will 

you drive me ? what hope have I to beſtow? You 

know my father's intentions.“ But I know, an- 


FF fwered he, your cempliance with them cannot be 


edmpelled.* What, ' ſays ſhe, * muſt be the dread- 
ful conſequence of my diſobedience? My own ruin is” 
my wha concern. I cannot bear the thoughts of be- 
oy 479. ; : * 
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ing *** my father's miſery.? . „He is him- 
ſelf the cauſe,” cries. Jones, by exaQing a power 
over you which Nature hath not given him. Think 
on the miſery. which I am to ſuffer, if I am to loſe . 
you, and * on which fide pity will turn the balance,” 
Think of it * replied ſhe, can you imagine I do 
t feel the ruin which I muſt bring on you, ſhould 
2 0 with your defire.—Tt is that thought which 
gives me reſolution to bid you fly from me for ever, 
and avoid your own deftruQion.? | © I fear no deſtruc- 
tion, cries he, but the loſs of Sophia; if you would 
ſave me from the moſt bitter agonies, recal that cruel 
5 I can never part with you, indeed 
cannot.“ 


The lovers now ſtood both filent and trembling, 
So phia being unable to. withdraw her hand from 
Wo and he almoſt as unable to hold. it ; when the 
ſcene, which, I believe; ſome of my readers will think 
had laſted long enough, was interrupted by one of ſo 
different a nature, that we ſhall reſerve the relation of 


it for a Arent pe. 1 


{Ba CHAP. IX 
Being of a 12 more  tempeſtuous kind than the 3 f 
Er ORE we proceed: with what now bappened 


to our lovers, it may be proper to recount 
what had paſt in the hall in their a inter 
view. 

Soon after Jones had left Mr Weſtern in „ man- 
ner above-mentioned, his ſiſter came to him, and was 
preſently informed of all that had paſt between her 
brother and Sophia relating to Blifil. 

This behaviour in her niece, the good lady con- 
ſtrued to be an abſolute breach of the condition on 
which ſhe had engaged to keep her love for Mr Jones 


a ſecret. She e herſelf, therefore, at full 


liberty 
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liberty to reveal all ſhe knew to the ſquire, which ſhe 
immediately did 4n the moſt explicit terms, and with- 


out any ceremony or preface. 


The idea of a marriage between Jones” and his 
daughter, had never once entered into the ſquire's 
head, either in the warmelt minutes of his affection 
towards that young man, or from ſuſpicion, or on 
any other occaſion. He did indeed conſider a parity 
of fortune and circumitances ro be phyſically as ne- 
ceſſary an ingredient in marriage, as difference of 
ſexes, or any other eſſential ; and had no more appre- 
henſion of his daughter's falling in love with a poor 
man, than with an animal of a different ſpecies. # 
He became, therefore, like one thunderſtruck at 
bis fiſter's relation, He was, at- firſt, incapable of 
making any anſwer, having been almoſt deprived of 
his breath by the violence of the ſurpriſe. Phis, 
however, ſoon returned, and, as is uſual in other caſes- 
after an intermiſſion, with redoubled force and fury. 
The firſt uſe be made of the power of ſpeech, after 
his recovery from the ſudden effects of his aſtoniſh- 
ment, was to diſcharge a round volley of 'oaths and 


| imprecations. After which he proceeded haſtily to 
the apartment where he expected to find the lovers, 


and murmured, or indeed rather roared forth inten- 
tions of revenge every ſtep he went. 

As when two doves, or two wood-pigeons, or as 
when Strephon and Phyllis (for that comes neareſt ts 
the mark) are retired into ſome pleaſant ſolitary groves 
to enjoy the delightful converſation of love; that 
baſhful boy who cannot ſpeak in public, and is never - 
a good companion to more than two at a time: here, 
while every object is ſerene, ſhould hoarſe thunder 
burſt ſuddenly through the ſhattered clouds, and 
rumbling along . the frightened maid ſtarts 
from the moſſy bank or verdant turf ; the pale livery 
of death ſucceeds the red regimentals in which love 
kad before dreſt her cheeks ; fear ſhakes her whole 

r 2.0 frame, 
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| frame, and her lover ſcarce. ſupports ber n 


Aaottering limbs. 


Or as when 3 ee ſtrangers to the won- 


ene wit of the place, are cracking a bottle toge- 


tber at ſome inn or tavern at Saliſbury, if the great 
Vos dy, who acts the part of a madman, as well as 


ſome of his ſetters-on do that of a fool, ſhould rattle 


bis chains, and dreadfully hum forth the grumbling 


catch along the gallery; the frighted ſtrangers ſtand 
haſt, ſcared at the horrid ſound, they ſeek ſome 
ED of ſhelter from the approaching danger, and if 


the well-barred windows did admit their exit, would 


venture their necks 80 eſcape the rhreateuing 1 now 


<oming. upon them: 
So trembled poor Sophia, fo turned ſhe pale at the 


ankle of her father, who, in a voice more dreadful to 


hear, came on ſwearing, curſing, and vowing the de- 


ſtruction of Jones. To ſay the truth, I believe the 
youth himſelf would, from ſome prudent: confidera- 
| tions, have preferred anctlier place of abode at this 

time, had his terror on Sophia's account given him 
liberty to reflect a moment on what any otherwiſe 
concerned himſelf, than as his-love made. him: partake 


w—_ whatever affected her. 


And now the fqaire devine! burſt open the door, 


beheld an object which inſtantly ſuſpended all his 


fury againſt Jones; this was the ghaſtly appearance 
of Sophia, who bad feinted away in her. lover's arms. 


This tragical fight Mr Weſtern no ſooner. beheld, 


than all his rage forſook him, he roared for help with 
bis utmoſt violence, ran firſt; to his daughter, then 


back to the door, calling for water, and then back 


again to Sophia, never conſidering in whoſe arms ſhe 


3s ben was, nor perhaps once recollecting that there 


"was ſuch a perſon in the world as Jones: for indeed, 
I believe, the preſent eircumſtances of his daughter 


were now * This confiderations which ee his 
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1 Mrs Weſtern and a great number of ſervants ſoon 
came to the aſſiſtance of Sophia, with water, cordials, 


and every thing neceſſary on thoſe gecafions. Theſe 


were applied with ſuch ſucceſs, that Sophia in a very 
few minutes began to recover, and all the ſymptomg 


of life to return. Upon which ſhe was preſently led 
off by her own maid and Mrs Weſtern ; nor did that 


good lady depart without leaving. ſome wholeſome 


* 


admonitiens with her brother, on the dreadful effects 


of his paſſion, or, as ſhe pleaſed to call it, madueſs. 


The ſquire, perhaps, did not underſtand this good 


advice, as it was delivered in obſcure hints, ſhrugs, 
and notes of admiration; at leaſt, if he did underſtand 
it, he profited very little by it: for no ſooner was he” 


cured of his immediate fears for his daughter, than 
he relapſed into his former frenzy, which muſt have 


produced an immediate battle with Jones, had not 


Parſon Supple, who was a very ſtrong man, been 


preſent, and by mere force reſtrained: the ſquire from 


- aQs of hoſtility. © 


The moment Sophia was departed, Jones advanced- 


in a very ſuppliant manner to Mr Weſtern, whom the 


parſon held in his arms, and begged, him to be paei- 
fied; for that, while he continued in ſuch a paſſion, 
it would be impoſſible to give him any ſatisfaQtion. , 
. © I will have ſatisfaction o' thee, anſwered the 
ſ{quire, © ſo d' off thy clothes, At unt half a man, and 


I' lick thee as well as waſt ever licked in thy life.“ 


He then beſpattered the youth with abundance of 
that language which paſſes between country gentlemen. 


who embrace oppofite ſides of the queſtion ; witty - 


frequent applications to him to ſalute that part which 
is generally introduced into all controverſies that ariſe. 
ameng the lower orders of the Engliſh gentry, at 


horſe-races, cock-matches, and other public places. 


Alluſions to this part are likewiſe often made for the 
ſake of the jeſt. And here, I believe, the wit is ge- 
nerally miſunderſtood. In reality it lies in deſiring 
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another to kiſs your — for having juſt before threat- 
cncd to kick bu; for I have obſerved very accurately, 
that no one ever defires you to kick that which be- 
1 5 to himſelf, nor offers to kiſs this part in an- 


It may likewiſe "$a forprifing, that i in the ey 
thouſand kind invitations of this fort, which every 
one who hath converſed with country-gentlemen muſt 
have heard, no one, I believe, hath ever ſeen a ſingle 

inſtance where the defire has been complied with. 
A great inſtance of their want of politeneſs.: for in 
town, nothing can be more common than for the 
 &nelt gentleman to perform this ceremony every day 
to their ſuperiors, without Og that favour once 
| requeſted of them. 
o all ſuch wit Jones very calmly eee c 8ir, 
this 5 may, perhaps, cancel every other obliga- 


_ > Ron you have conferred on me; but there is one you 


Can never cancel; nor will 1 be provoked by Jour 
abuſe, to lift my hand againſt the father of Sophia.“ 
At theſe words the ſquire grew ſtill more outra- 
| geous than before; ſo that the parfon begged Jones 
do retire, ſaying, © You behold, Sir, how he waxeth 

wroth at your abode here ; therefore let me pray you 
not to tarry any longer. Hs anger is too much 
EKindled for you to commune with him at preſent. 
You had © by therefore, conclude your vilit, and 
refer what matters you have to urge in your behalf to 
ſome other opportunity.” 

Jones accepted this advice with thanks, and imme- 
diately departed. The ſquire now regained the li- 
berty of his hands, and ſo much temper as to expreſs 


ſome ſatisfaction in the reſtraint which had been laid 


upon bim; deelaring, that he ſhould certainly liave 

beat his WEE out; and adding, it would have 

vexed one ME to Rave been banged for ſuch 

2 raſeal.“ : 

The parſon nad began to triumph in the 3 
i4- 
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his peace- making endeavours, and proceeded: to read: 
2 lecture againſt anger, which might, perhaps, rather 
have tended to raife than to quiet that paſſion in ſome 
haſty minds. This lecture he enriched with many 
valuable quotations from the ancients, particularly 
from Seneca, who hath, indeed, ſo well handled this 
paſſion, that none but a very angry man can read 
him without” great pleaſure and profit. The doctor 
concluded this harangue with the famous ſtory of 
Alexander and Clitus; but as I find that entered in 
my common place under the title Denen ; | 
Mall not inſert it here. 5 

The ſquire took no notice 7 chis ſtory, nor per- 
haps- of any thing he ſaid; for he interrupted bim 
before he had finiſhed, by. calling; for a tankard of 
beer; obſerving, (Which is perhaps as true as any ob- 
ſervations on this fever of the mind), that anger makes 
a man dry.- _ 

No ſoonet had the Canes ſwallowed 2 large Aal br, 
; than he renewed the diſcourſe on Jones, and dudlkced-- 
a reſolution of going the next moruing: early to ac- 
quaint Mr Allworthy. His friend would have dif- 


ſuaded him from this, from the mere motive of good- 1 


nature; but his diſſuaſion had no other effect than 
to produee a large volley of oaths and curſes, which 
greatly ſhocked the pious ears of Supple; but he 
did not dare to remonſtrate againſt a privilege which 
the ſquire claimed as a free- born Engliſhman... To- 


; ſay the truth, the parſon ſubmitted to pleaſe. bis pa- 


late at the ſquire's table, at. the expence of ſuffering: 
now and then this violence to his ears;. He content-- 
ed himſelf with thinking he did not promote this evil. 
practice, and that the ſquire would not ſwear. an gath: 
the leſs if he never entered within his gates. How-- 
ever, N he was not guilty. of ill manners, by re- 
1 ee in his own houſe,. He paid him 


off obliquely in the pulpit; which had not, 1 | 
the. good eſſect of working a reformation i in the {q quire: 
> Oo” | 
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-himſelf, yet it fo far operated on his conſcience, that 
he put the laws very ſeverely in execution againſt 

others, and the magiſtrate was the only perſon in the 
pariſn who could fwear with impunity. 0 


CHAP. X. N 
In which Mr Weftern vifits Mr Alkvorthy. 


A AR ALLWORTHY was now retired from 
101 breakfaſt with his nephew, well ſatisfied with - 
the report of the young gentleman's ſucceſsful viſit x 
0 Sophia, (for he greatly defired the match, more 

on account of the young lady's character than of her 

riches), when Mr Wektern broke abruptly in upon 
them, and without any ceremony began as follows: 

There, you have done a fine piece of work, truly. j 
'You have brought up your baſtard to a fine purpoſe ; - 

not that J believe you have had any hand in it neither, b 
that is, as a man may ſay deſignedly; but there is a 

' fine kettle of fiſh made on't up at our houſe.” + What 

dan be the matter, Mr Weſtern? ſaid Allworthy. O; 
matter enow of all conſcience; my daughter has fal- 
len in love with your baſtard, that's all; but I won't 
ge her a ha*'penny, not the twentieth part of a braſs. 

_ warden. I always thou gut what would become o' 
I 


breeding up a baſtard ] * and letting yl 
un come about to vok's hou | 


| es. Its well vor un 
- could not get at un, I'd a lik'd un, Pd a ſpoil'd his. 
catervauling, Pd a taught the ſon of whore to med- 
dle with meat for his maſter. He ſhan't ever have a 
morſel of meat of: mine, or a varden to buy it: if ſhe 
will ha un, one ſmock ſhall be her portion. Fl] ſooner _ 
ge my eſteate to the zinking fund, that it may be 
ent to Hanover to corrupt our nation with.“ « Iam 
heartily ſorry,” cries Allworthy. Pox o' your for- 
row,” ſays Weſtern, it will do me abundance of. l | 
= good, when I have loſt my only child, my ys. 
| | that. 
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that was the joy of my heart, and all the hope and 
comfort of my age; but I am reſolved I will turn her 


out o' doors; ſhe ſhall beg and ftarve, and rot in the . 
ftreets. Not one ha' penny, not a ha*penny ſhall ſhe 


2 hae o' mine. The ſon of a bitch was always 
at finding a hare ſitting; and be rotted to'n, E 
fone thought — puſs he was looking after; but it 


ſhall be the worſt he ever vound in his life. She ſhall 


be no better than carrion ; the ſcin o er 18 all he ſhall 
ha, and zu you may tell un.“ I am in amazement,” 

cries Allworthy, at what you tell me, after what 

aſſed between my nephew and the young lady no 
bh ger ago than yeſterday.* * Yes, Sir, anſwered 
Weltern, © it was after what paſſed between your 
nephew and ſhe that the whole matter come out. Mr 
Blifil there was no ſooner gone than the ſon of a 
whore came Jurching about the houſe. Little did I 
think, when J uſed to love him for a ſportſman, that 
he was all the while a-poaching after my daughter.? 


Why, truly, fays Allworthy, « I could wiſh you = 


had not given him ſo many opportunities with ber; 
and you will do me the juſtice to acknowledge, that 


I have always been averſe to his ſlaying ſo much at 


your houſe, though I own I had no ſuſpicion of this 
kind.“ Why, zounds!? cries Weſtern, who could 


have thought 1 it? What the devil had ſhe to do win ? 


He did not come there ny to her: he came 
there a-hunting with me.“ Fut was it poflible,” 
ſays Allworthy, that you ſhould never diſcern any 
_ ſymptoms of love between them, when you have ſeen 
them ſo often together? © Never in my life, as 1 
| hope to be ſaved,” cries Weſtern, * I never ſo much 
as zeed him kiſs her in all my life; and ſo far from 
courting her, he uſed rather to be more ſilent when 
the was in company than at any other time: and as 
for the girl, ſhe was always leſs civil to'n than to any 
br, man that came to'the houſe,' As to that mat-. 
am not more eaſy to be deceived than another; 

1 would: 
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LB wonld not have you think 1am, de Al 
Ps worthy could ſcarce refrain laughter at this; but he 
. reſolved to do a violence to himſelf: for he perfectly 
well knew mankind; and had too much good- breeding 
"and good- nature to offend the ſquire in his preſent 


Ba circumſtances. He. then aſked Weſtern, what he 


would have bim to do on this occaſion? To which 


the other anfwered, that he would have him . he 


raſeal away from his houſe, and that he would nd 
lock-up the wench ; for he was reſolved to ma : her 
marry Mr Blifil in ſore of her teeth. - He then ſhook 
| Blifi by the hand, and ſwore he would have no other 
ſon-in-law. Preſently after which he took his leave, 
ſaying, his houſe was in ſuch diſorder, that it was ne- 
cCeſſary for him to make hafte home, to take care his 
daughter did not give him the ſlip: and as for Jones, 
he ſwore, if he caught him at his houſe, he would 


5 quality him to run for the gelding's plate. 


When Allworthy and Blifil were again left toge· 
e a long ſilence enſued. between them; all which 
interval the young gentleman filled up with ſighs, 
which proceeded. partly from diſappointment, but 
more from hatred; for the ſucceſs of Jones was much 
more grievous to Bim than the loſs of Sephia. 

At og th, his: uncle aſked him what he was deter- 
mined to do? and he anſwered in the following words: 

Alas, Sir, can it be a queſtion what ſtep a Ioyer will 
take, when reaſon and paſſion point different ways ? 1 
am afraid it is too certain he will, in that dilemma, 
always follow the latter. Reaſon, dictates to me to 

quit all thoughts of a woman who places her affec- 

tions on another; my paſſion bids me hope ſhe may, 
in time, change her inclinations in my favour. Here, 
however, 1 conceive an objection may be raiſed, 

which, if it could not fully be anſwered, would wink. | 
ly deter me from any farther purſuit. -I:mean the in- 

juſtice of endeavouring to ſupplant another in a heart 
of. which he enn e in poſſeſſion; but the de- 


ter mined; 
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' termined reſolution of Mr Weſlern ſhows, that in this 
caſe 1 ſhall, by ſo doing, promote the happineſs of 


every party: not only that of the parent, who will 
thus be preſerved from the higheſt degree of miſery, 


but of both the others, who muſt be undone by this 


match. The lady, I am ſure, will be undone in every 
ſenſe ; for beſides the loſs of moſt part of her own for- 
tune, ſhe will / be not only married to a beggar, but 
the little fortune which her father cannot with-hold 


from her, will be ſquandered on that wench, with 


whom I know he yet converſes. — Nay, that is a trifle : 
for I know him to be one of the worſt men in the 


world ; for had my dear uncle known what I have 


hitherto endeavoured to conceal, he muft have long 
ſince abandoned-ſo profligate a wretch.* « How,” ſaid 
Allworthy, * hath he done any thing worſe'than I al- 
ready know? Tell me, I beſeech you.“ No, re- 
plied Blifil, it is now paſt, and perhaps he may have 


repented of it.“ I command you on your duty,“ 
ſaid Allworthy, to tell me what you mean.“ * Yous 


know, Sir,“ ſays Blifil, I never diſobeyed you; but 
I am ſorry 1 mentioned it, ſince it may now look like 
revenge, whereas, I thank Heaven, no ſuch motise 
ever entered my heart; and if you oblige me to diſ- 
cover it, I muſt be his petitioner to you for your for 
giveneſs.“ I will have no conditions,” anſwered All 
worthy ; © I think I have ſhewn tenderneſs enough 


towards him, and more perhaps than. you ought to 


thank me for.” + More indeed, I fear, than he de- 


| ſerves,” cries Bliſil; * for in the very day of your ut- 


moſt danger, when myſelf and all the family were in 
tears, he filled the houſe with riot and debauchery. 
He drank and ſang, and roared ; and when I gave 
him a gentle hint of the indecency of his actions, he 
fell into a violent paſſion, ſwore many oaths, called 
me-a raſcal, and ſtruck me.“ How!” cries All- 


worthy, did he dare to ſtrike you? I am ſure, 
cries Blifil, © I have forgiven him that long ago. 5 8 


wilh 
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| wiſh T.could ſo eafily forget his kannte to the 
- _ © beſt of benefactors; and yet even that I hope you 
| will forgive him, fince. he muſt have certainly” been 
oſſeſſed with the devil: for that very evening, as Mr 
wackum and myſelf were taking the air in the 
Felde, and exulting 1 in the good ſymptoms which then 
firſt began to'diſcover themſelves, we unluckily ſaw 
bim en with a wench in a manner not fit to be 
mentioned. Mr Thwackum, with more boldneſs than 
Prudence, advanced to rebuke him, when (I am ſorry 
to ſay it) he fell upon the worthy man, and beat him 
ſo outrageouſly, that I wiſh he may have yet recover- 
ed the bruiſes: Nor was I without my ſhare of the 
effects of his malice, while I endeavoured to protect 
my tutor: but that I have long forgiven; nay I pre- 
vailed-with Mr Thwackum to forgive him too, and 
not to inform you of a ſecret which I feared might 
us fatalto him. Aud now, Sir, ſince I have unad- 
viſedly dropped a hint of this matter, and your com- 
- mands have obliged me to diſcover the whole, let me 
intercede with you for him.“ O child,“ ſaid All- 
worthy, © I know not whether I ſhould: blame or 
E, .- applaud your goodneſs in concealing fuch villany 
a moment: but where is Mr Thwackum ? Not that 
1 want any confirmation of what you ſay; but I 
will examine all the evidence of this matter, to juſtify 
to the world the REY Iam reſolved to make Wer 
a monſter.“ 
' - Thwackum was now 65 Fe 3 W ap- 
peared. He corroborated every circumſtance which 
the other had depoſed; nay, he produced the record 
upon his breaſt, where the hand- writing of Mr Jones 
| remained very legible in black and blue. He con- 
cluded with declaring to Mr Allworthy, that he 
ſhould have long fince informed him of this matter, 
had not Mr Blifil, by the moſt earneſt interpoſitions, 
| prevented him. He is, ys yt © an excellent 
FF . . Tn 
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youth; though ſuch forgivencls of enemies, is carry- 
ing the matter too far.“ 
In reality, Blifil had taken le pains to No" 


| with the parſon, and to prevent the diſcovery at that 
time; for which he had many reaſons. He knew that 
the minds of men are apt to be ſoftened and relaxed 
from their uſual ſeverity by fickneſs. Beſides, he ima- 
gined that if the ſtory was told when the fact was ſo 
recent, and the phyſician about the houſe who might 


have unravelled the real truth, he ſhould never be able 
to give it the malicious turn which he intended. A- 
gain, he reſolved to hoard up this buſioeſs, till the in- 


diſcretion of Jones ſhould afford him ſome additional 
complaints; for he thought the joint weight of many 


facts falling upon him together, would be the moſt 


likely to cruſh him; and he watched therefore ſome 
ſuch opportunity as that with which fortune had now 
kindly preſented him. Laſtly, by prevailing with 
Thwackum to conceal the matter for a time, he knew 
be ſhould confirm an opinion of his friendſhip to 
Jones, which he had greatly agree to n in 


dr eee, 2 . 
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JT was- Mr Allworthy? » cuſtom never to Eee any | 
one, not even to turn away a ſervant in a paſſion. _ 

He reſolved therefore to bring Paläng ade on 
Jones till the afternoon.1 oe + | 


The poor young man attended at ding? as el 


but his heart was too much loaded to ſuffer him to 
eat. His grief too was à good deal N «hiya by 


ence he con- 


the unkind looks of Mr Allworthy; 


cluded that Weſtern had diſcovered the whole affair 


N nn him and Sophia ; But as to Mr Blifil's ory, . 
"i = us 5 
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be had not the leaſt apprebenſion ; for of much the 


reater part he was entirely innocent; and for the re- 
fidue, as he had forgiven and forgotten it himſelf, fo 
he ſuſpected no remembrance ori the other fide; When 
dinner was over, and the ſervants departed, Mr All- 
worthy began to harangue. - He ſet forth, in a long 
fpeech, the many iniquities of which Jones had been 


guilty, particularly thoſe which this day had brought 
to light; and concluded, by telling him, That unleſs 


he could clear himſelf of the charge, he was reſolved 
to baniſh him his fight for ever: ws” 
Many diſadvantages attended poor Jones in making 


| his defence; nay, indeed, he hardly knew his accuſa- 
tion for as Mr Allworthy, in recounting the drunk- 


enneſs, &c. while he lay ill, out of modeſty, ſunk e- 


very thing that related particularly to himſelf, which 
indeed prinerpally conſtituted the crime, Jones could 
not deny the charge: his heart was, beſides, almoſt 


broken already; and his ſpirits were ſo funk, that he 


Could ſay nothing for himſelf, but acknowledged the 
whole, and, like a criminal in deſpair, threw himſelf 


n mercy; concluding, That though he muſt own 


himſelf guilty of many follies and inadvertencies, he 
' Hoped he had done nothing to deſerve what would b 
to him the greateſt puniſhment in the world, _ 

- Allwortby anſwered, That he had forgiven himyo0 


often already, in compaſſion to his youth, and in hopes 


of his amendment; that he now found he was an a- 


bandoned reprobate, and ſuch as it would be criminal 
in any one to ſupport and encourage. Nay,” ſaid 
Mr Allwortby to him, your audacious attempt to 


ſteal away the young lady, calls upon me to juſtify 


my own character in puniſhing you. The world, who 
have already cenſured the regard I have ſhewn for 


you, may think, with ſome colour at leaſt of juſtice, 


that I connive at ſo baſe and harbarous an action; an 
action of which you muſt have known my abhorrence ; 


as 


* 


2s well as for my friendſhip, you would never have 
rhought of undertaking, Fy upon it, young man! 
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indeed there is ſcarce any puniſhment equal to your, 


crimes, and 1 can ſcarce think myſelf juſtifiable in 
what I am now going to beſtow on you. However, 
ag I have educated. you like a child of my own, I will 
not turn you naked into the world. When you open 
this paper, therefore, you will find ſomething. which 
may enable you, with induſtry, to get an honeſt live- 
lihood ; but if you employ it to worſe purpoſes, I 
ſhall not thiak myſelf obliged to ſupply you farther, 
being, reſolved, from this day forward, to converſe no 


VE. 
' 


RK 


more with you on any account. I cannot avoid ſay- 


ing, thete is no part of your conduct which I reſent 


more than your ill treatment of that good young man, 


{meaning Blifil), who bath behaved with fo much 


tenderneſs and honour towards you.“ 845 


Theſe. laſt worde were a doſe almoſt too bitter to 


be ſwallowed, A flood of tears now guſhed from the 
eyes of Jones, and every faculty of ſpeech and mo- 


tion ſeemed to have-deſerted him. It was ſome time 


before he was able to obey Allworthy's peremptory 
commands of departing ; which he at length did, hav- 
ing firſt kiſſed his hands, with a paſſion difficult to be 
affected, and as difficult to be deſcribeeeeu. 

The reader muſt be very weak, if, when he con- 


ſiders the light in which Jones then appeared to Mr 
Allworthy, he ſhould blame the rigour of his ſen- 


tence 3 and yet all the neighbourhood, either from 
this weakneſs, or from ſome worſe motive, condemned 


_ this juſtice and ſeverity as the higheſt cruelty. Nay, 


the. very. perſons who had before cenſured the good 
man for the kindneſs. and tenderneſs ſhewn to à ba- 
Rard, (his own, according to the general opinion} 
now cried out as loudly againſt turning his own chi 

out of doors. The women eſpecially, were unani- 


movs in taking the part of Jones, and raiſed mort 
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Rories on the occaſion, than I have room, in this chap- - 


ter, to ſet doo n. L 


One thing muſt not bs od; that in che cen- 

ſures on this occaſion, none ever mentioned the ſum 
... contained in the paper which Allworthy gave Jones, 
Which was no leſs than five hundred pounds; but all 
agreed that he was ſent away pennyleſs, and — 25228 
. mo the houſe of his inhuman ws: 


oy 


* 


N H A P. XII. 
* Containing borlttersy kee. "6 


10 N E 8 was 8 to Avis his houſe i im- 


| mediately, and told, that his clothes, and every 
| thing elſe ſhould be ſent to him, r avaviry he 
| Hogs order them. 
Nie accordingly ſet out, and * e a = 
3 not regarding, and indeed ſcarce knowing whither he 
went. At length, a little brook WN his paſ- 
lage, he threw himſelf down by the ſide of it; nor 


1 babelp muttering, with ſome little indignation, 


Sure my "_ al not er me this: meme to en 


2 » 


; I; id. 7 4 


Here he 90664 fell it into the a violent q onies, 


2eariog! his hair from his head, and uſing moſt other 


3 which generally . ee of madneſs 
„ and deſpair. 103: rn 4; 

| „ Whes, he had, in this manner; de the firſt emo- 

tions of paſſion, he began to come a little to himſelf. 

His: grief now took another turn, and diſcharged it- 


ſelf in a gemler way, till he became at laſt cool e- 


nough to reaſon with his paſſion, and to conſider what 
Keps were ee to be i in ben ge ve con- 
dition. 

And now the's 8 1—ͤ 8 55 8 . toad with 
regard, to Adele The thoughts of leaving her, al- 
. His, park aſunder ; i the conſideration of 


* 


. 


reducing 


— A Talkin, out 
— —— 


— 
- 
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BE. reducing her to ruin and beggary, ſtill racked him, if 


SS; ene 


| 

6 d 

* 
F 
7 
1 


zoffible, more; and, if the violent deſire of poſſeſſing 
be perſon could have induced him to liſten one mo- 
ment to this alternative, till he was by no means cer- 
tain of her reſolution to indulge his wiſhes at ſo high 
an expence. The reſentment: of Mr Allworthy, and 
the injury he muſt do to his quiet, argued ſtrongly a- 
ainft this latter: and laſtly, the apparent impoſſibi- 
ſity of his ſucceſs, even if he would ſacrifice all theſe 
conſiderations to it, came to his aſſiſtance; and thus, 


| honour at laſt, backed with deſpair, with gratitude to 


his benefactor, and with real love to his miſtreſs, got 
the better of burning defire, and he reſolved ks. 1 


to quit Sophia, than to purſue her to her ruin. 


It is difficult for any who have not felt, to con- 
ceive the ee Brin which filled his breaſt on 


the firſt contemplation of this victory over his paſſion. 


Pride flattered him ſo agreeably, that his mind per- 
haps enjoyed perfect happineſs: but this was only 


momentary; Sophia ſoon returned to his imagination, 


and allayed the joy of his triumph with no leſs bitter 
pangs than a good - natured general muſt feel, when 
he ſurveys the bleeding heaps at the price of whoſe 
blood he hath purchaſed his laurels; for thouſands of 
tender ideas lay murdered before our conqueror. 
1 reſolved, however, to purſue the paths of this 
giant Honour, as the gigantic peet Lee calls it, he 
determined to write a farewel letter to Sophia: and 
accordingly proceeded to a houſe not far off, where, 
Deg furniſhed with proper materials, he wrote as 
Hows: 4 755 


— 


I Mapamn, PE | OED RN 

WHEN you reflect on the ſituation in which L 
« write, I am fure your good-nature will pardon any 
« inconfiſtency or abſurdity which my letter contains; 
« for every thing here flows from a heart ſo full, that 
no language can expreſs its dictates. | 
5 2 | © I have 
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I have reſolved; Madam, to obey your cdmmands; 
ia flying for ever from your dear, your lovely fight. 
Cruel indeed thoſe commands are; but it is a crue}- 
ty which proceeds from Fortune, not from my So- 
phia. Fortune hath made it neceffary, neceſfary to 
your preſervation, to forget there ever was Leeks 
- wreteh as I am. 

© Believe me, I woold not hint an my ee to 
| you, if I imagined they could eſcape your ears. 
know the goodneſs and tenderneſs of your heart, 
and would avoid giving you any of thoſe pains which 
you always feel for the miſerable. O let nothing, 
which you ſhall hear of my hard fortune, cauſe a 
moment's concern ; for, after the loſs of you, wry 
thing is to me a trifle. 
0 Sophia ! it is hard to leave von it is Aerder 
ſtill to debre you to forget me: yet the ſincereſt 
love obliges me to both. Pardon my coneeiving 
that any remembrance of me can give you diſquiet : 
but if 1 am fo gloriouſly wretched, ſacrifice me 
every way to your relief. Think I never loved 
you; or think truly how little I deſerve you; and 
learn to ſcorn me for a.preſumption which can never 
be too ſeverely puniſhed. I am unable to ſay 
more—May guardian angels pn you for ever.” 


SS M K „ 


K „ KA # . 


OO „ „ „4 6 „ 


He was now ſearching his pockets os his wax, but 
| found none, nor indeed any thing elſe therein; for, 
- in truth, he had, in his frantic diſpoſition, tolſed every 
thing from him, and among the reſt his pocket-book, 
which he had received from Mr Allworthy, which he 
had never opened, and which now firſt occurred to 
his memory. | 
The houſe ſwpplics: him with a wafer for his pre- 
ſent purpoſe, with which having ſealed his letter, he 
returned haſtily towards the brook-fide, in order to 
ſeareh for the things which he had there loft. In his 
9 he met his old friend Black Georges. who hearti- 


"i Lak. 
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ly condoled with him on his misfortune : for this had 
already reached his ears, and indeed thoſe of all the 


neighbourhood. 1 N e 
1 — acquainted the gamekeeper with his loſs, aud 
he as readily went back with him to the brock, 
where they ſearched every tuft of graſs in the mea- 
dow, as well where Jones had not been, as where he 
bad been; but all to no purpoſe, for they found no- 
thing: for indeed, though the things were then in 
the meadow, they omitted to ſearch the only place 
where they were depoſited, to wit, in the pockets of 
the ſaid George; for he had juſt before found them, 
and,. being luckily appriſed of their value, had very 

carefully put them up for his own uſe.. & $15 06 
The gamekeeper having exerted as much diligence: 
in queſt of the loſt goods, as if he had hoped to find 
them, defired Mr Jones to recolle& if he had been in 
no other place; For ſure,” ſaid he, © if you had 
Toft them here ſo lately, the things muſt have been 
here ſtil]; for this is a very unlikely place for any 
one to paſs by: and indeed it was by great accident: 
that he himſelf had paſſed through that field, in order 


to lay wires for hares, with which he was to ſupply. 5 


a poulterer at Bath the next morning. 

Jones now gave over all hopes of recovering his- 
loſs, and almoſt all on concerning it; and turn 
ing to Black George, aſked him earneſtly, if he would 

do him the greateſt favour in the world 
George anſwered with ſome hefitationz Sir, you 
know you may command me whatever is in my 
power, and I heartily wiſh. it was in my power to do- 
you any ſervice.” | | „ 
Ia fact, the queſtion ſtaggered him; for he had, 

by N amaſſed a pretty good ſum of mo- 
ney in Weſtern's ſervice, and was afraid that: 
Jones wanted to borrow ſome ſmall matter of him; 
but he was preſently relieved from his anxiety,” by 
being deſired to convey a letter to Sophia, which witha 
15 2 goon 
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cat pleaſure he promiſed to do. And indeed, I be- 
jeve there are few favours which he would not have 
gladly conferred on Mr Jones; for he bore as much 
gratitude towards him as he could, and was as honeſt 


as men who love money better than "_y other thing 


in the univerſe generally are. 


Mrs Honour was agreed by both-to be the proper 


means by which this letter ſhould paſs to Sophia. 


They then ſeparated ; the gamekeeper returned home 


to Mr Weſtern's, and Jones walked to an ale-houſe, 


at half a mile's diſtance, to wait for his meſſenger's 


return. 
George no r came homme to lis maſters houſe, 


than he met with Mrs Honour; to whom, having 


firſt ſounded her with a few previous queſtions, he de- 
lirered the letter for her miſtreſs, and received at the 
fame time another from her for Mr Jones, which Ho- 
nour told him ſhe had carried all that day in her bo- 
ſom, and began to deſpair of n any means of 
delivering it. 

The gamekeeper returned haſtily and n to 
Jones, who having received Sophia's letter from him, 


inſtantly withdrew, * eagerly ene it open, 


; n as follows : . 


, 
— 


| 8 1 K, 3 | 
II is impoſſible to nos what T have felt TAR 
41 ſaw you. Your ſubmitting, on my account, tao 
« ſuch. cruel inſults from a father, lays me-under an 
obligation I ſhall, ever own. As you know his. 
4 — 82. I beg you will, for my fake, avoid him. E 


.. © wiſh 1 had any comfort to ſend yau; but believe 


4 this, that nothing but the laſt violence ſhall ever 
1 ive my hand or heart where UK nn be _ to 
e them beliowed, ” - 


* read this letter an ure times over, wry | 


kifed it an hundred times as * His paſſion now 
| brought 


ae 


| 


example of the polite: world, where love (fo the good 
lady ſaid) is at preſent entirely laughed at, and where 
women conſider matrimony, as men do offices of pu- 
blie truſt, only as the means of making their fortunes, 
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ught all n tender defires back into his mind. 
He . that he had writ to Sophia in the man- 
ner we have ſeen above; but he repented more that 


he had made uſe of the bond of his meſſenger's ab- 


ſence to write and diſpatch a letter to Mr Allworthy, 
in. which he had faithfully promiſed and bound him- 
ſelf to quit all thoughts of his love. However, when 
his cool. reflections returned, he plainly perceived, that 
his caſe was neither mended nor altered by Sophia's 
billet, unleſs to give him ſome little glimpſe of hope, 
from her conſtancy, of ſome: favourable: accident here- 
after. He therefore reſumed his reſolution, and tak- 

ing leave of Black George, ſet forward to a town 


about five miles diſtant, whither he deſired Mr All-. 


worthy, unleſs he pleaſed: to revoke his Wan to 


8 ſend his — after lin : 


w 
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The behaviows of 8 ophia on the preſent 3 F which 
nome of her ſex will blame, who are capable of behavy- 
ing in the fame” manner. And' the diſcuſſion of a - 
Rnotty * in the court of conſcience. © 


OP H IA had paſſed the laſt twenty-four hours 
in no very defirable manner. During à large 

part of them, ſhe: had been entertained by her: aunt- 

withsle&ures of prudence, recommending to her the 


and of advaycing themſelves in the world. In com- 
menting on which text, Mrs Weſtern had r 
her eloquence during ſeveral hours. 

Theſe ſagacious lectures, though little ſuited: olther- 


to the taſte or inclination of Sophia, were, however, 


leſs irkſome to her than ber own thoughts, that form- 
ed 


—, 
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ed the entertainment of the night, during which ſhe 


never once cloſed her eyes. 
But though ſhe could neither fleep nor reſt in ber 
bed; yet, having no avocation from it, ſhe was found 


| thaw” by her father at his return from Allworthy' 85 
Which was not till paſt ten o'clock in the morning. 


He went directly up to her apartment, opened tbe 
door, and ſeeing ſhe was not up, cried, “ Oh ! 


ray are ſafe then, and I am reſolved to keep you ſo.” 


e then locked the door, and delivered the key to 
Honour, having firft go her the ſtricteſt charge, 


with great promiſes of rewards for her fidelity, and 
moſt dreadful menaces of ponent, in caſe ho 


ſhould betray her truſt. 
- Honour's orders were, not to ſaffer her mitreſs: to 


. come out of her room without the authority of the 


ſquire himſelf, and to admit none to her but him and 


ber aunt; but ſhe was herſelf to attend her with 


whatever Sophia pleaſed, except only pen, ink, and 
paper, of which ſhe was forbidden the uſe. 
The ſquire ordered his daughter to dreſs herſelf, 


1 and attend him at dinner, which ſhe obeyed; and 
having ſat the uſual time, was again. conducted to her 


priſon. 


In the evening, the gaoler Honour brought her the 
letter which ſhe received from the gamekeeper. So- 
phia read it very attentively twice or thrice over, and 
then threw herſelf upon the bed, and burſt into a 
flood. of tears. Mrs Honour expreſſed great aſtoniſh- 


ment at this behaviour in her miſtreſs, nor could ſhe 


forbear very eagerly begging to know the cauſe of 
this paſſion. Sophia made her no anſwer for ſome 


time, and then ſtarting ſuddenly up, caught her maid: 


by the hand, and cried,. « O Honour, I am undone.” 


©: Marry forbid,” cries Honour, I wiſh the letter: 


had i344 burnt, before I, had brought it to your 
Leſhip. I am ſure I thought it would have com- 


pans your. T's or I would have ſeem it at the: 
| devil 


_ 
* 
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devil before 1 would have touched it,” « Honour, | 


ſays Sophia, you are a good girl, and\it is in vain 
to attempt concealing longer my weakneſs from you: 
I have thrown away my heart on a ma who hath 
forſaken me. — And is Mr Jones,” anfwered the 


maid; « ſuch à perfidy man : He hab taken his 


feave of me, ſays Sophia, for ever, in that letter. 
Nay, he hath deſired me to forget him. Could he 
have deſired that, if he had loved me ? could he have 


borne ſuch a thought: 2 could he have written ſuch a 


word Pe No, certainly, Ma'am,' cries Honour; 
© and to- be ſure, if the beſt man in England was to 
deſire me to forget him, Pd take him at his word. 
Marry come up! I am fure your La'ſhip hath done 
him too much honour ever to think on him. A 
young lady, who may take her cheice of all the 
young men in the country.—And to be ſure, if I 
may be ſo preſumptuous as to offer my poor opinion, 
there is young Mr Blifil, who, beſides that he is come 
of honeſt parents, and will be one of the greateſt 
ſquires all hereabouts, he is to be ſure, in my poor 


opinion, a more handſomer and a more politer man 


by half; and beſides, he is a young gentleman of a 


fober character, and who may defy any of the neigh- 
bours to ſay black is his eye: he follows no dirty 


trollops, nor can any baſtards be laid at his door. 


Forget him, indeed! 1 thank Heaven, I myſelf am 


not ſo much at my laſt prayers as to ſuffer any man 
to bid me forget him twice. If the beſt he that 


wears a head was for to go for to offer for to ſay | 


ſuch an affronting word to me, I would never give 


him my company' afterwards, if there was another 


young man in the kingdom. And as I was ſaying, 
to be fure there is yourg Mr BlifiP——< Name not 


his deteſted name,“ cries . . Nay, Ma'am, 


ſays Honour, if your La'ſhip doth not like him, 
there be more jolly handſome young men that would 


— 


court your Lip, if they had but the leaſt encou- 
| ragement. 


> 1 — 
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. ragement. - I don't believe there is arrow young gen- 
tleman in this county, or in the next to it, that if 
pour La'ſhip was but to look as if you had a mind 

to him, would not come about to make his offers di - 
rectly.— What a wretch doſt thou imagine me," 
cries Sophia, © by affronting my ears with ſuch ſtuff! 
1 deteſt all mankind.'—* Nay, to be ſure, Ma'am,” 
anſwered Honour, your La'ſhip hath had enough 
to give you a ſurfeit of them. To be uſed il] by ſuch 
a poor beggarly baſtardly fellow ?—+ Hold your 
blaſphemous tongue, cries Sophia, © how Yare you 
mention his name with diſreſpect before me2 He uſe 
me ill ! no; his poor bleeding heart ſuffered more 
_ when he writ the cruel words, than mine from read- 
ing them. O! he is all heroic virtue and angelic 
goodneſs.” I am aſhamed of the weakneſs of my own 
Paſſion, for blaming what I ought to admire. O 
Honour, it is my good only which he conſults : to 
my intereſt he ſacrifices both himſelf and me. The 
apprehenſion of ruining me hath driven him to de- 
ſpair. “ I am very glad,“ ſays Honour, to hear 
your L#ſhip takes that into your conſideration: for 
to be ſure it moſt be nothing-leſs than ruin to give 
pour mind to one that is turned out of doors, and is 
not worth a farthing in the world. Turned out 
of doors ' cries Sophia haſtily, + how ! what doſt 
thou mean? - Why, to be ſure Ma'am, my maſter 
no ſooner told Squire Allworthy about Mr Jones 
having offered to make love to your La*ſhip, than the 
ſquire tripped him ftark-naked, and turned him out 
- of doors.'— Ha!” ſays Sophia, I have been the 
- curled, wretched cauſe of his deſtruction! Turned 
naked out of doors! Here, Honour, take all the mo- 
ney I have; take the rings from my fingers—Here 
my watch; carry him all. Go, find him immediate- 
ly.' For Heaven's fake, Ma'am,* anſwered Mrs 

Honour, do but conſider, if my mafter ſhould miſs 
any ef theſe things, I ſhould be made to anſwer for 

JFF 85 them; 


— 


— 
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them ; therefore let me beg) your La aſhip not to part 
with your watch and jewels. Beſides, the money, I 
think, is enough of all conſcience; and as for that, 
my maſter can never know any thing of the matter.” 
— Here then,” cries Sophia, take every farthin 
I am worth; find him out ee pada hs and give it 
him. Go, go, loſe not a moment. 
Mrs Honour departed according to older 304 
finding Black George below ſtairs, delivered him the 
purſe, which contained ſixteen guineas, being indeed 
the whole ſtock of Sophia; for though her father was 
very liberal to her, ſhe was much too generous to 
be rich. 
Black George ewe receiv the purſe, ſet for- 
ward towards the alehouſe; but in the way a thought 
occurred to him, -whether be ſhould not detain this 
money likewiſe. His conſcience, however, immedi- 
ately ſtarted at this ſuggeſtion, and began to upbraid 
him with ingratitude to his benefactor. To this his 
avarice anſwered, That his conſcience ſhould have 
conſidered the matter before, when he deprived poor 
Jones of his 500]. That having quietly acquieſced 
in what was of ſo much greater importance, it was 
abſurd,” if not downright hypocriſy, to affect any 
qualms at this trifle. 12 return to which, conſcience, 
like a good lawyer, attempted to diſtinguiſh between 
an abſolute breach of truſt, as here where the goods 
were delivered, and a bare concealment of what was 
found, as in the former caſe. Avarice preſently treat- 
ed this with ridicule, called it a diſtinction without a 
difference, and abſolutely inſiſted, that when once all 
pretenſions of honour and virtue were given up in any 
one inſtance, that there was no precedent for reſort- 
ing to them upon a ſecond occafion. In ſhort, pay 
- conſcience had certainly been defeated in the ar 
ment, had yot fear ſtept in to her aſſiſtanee, and very 
ftrenuouſly urged, that the real diſtinction between 
2he 1 two o actions did not ly in the different degrees of 
- 2 2 
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honour, but of ſaſet for that the 8 5 the 

Foo J. was a matter Rar very little hazard, whereas the 
detaining the ſixteen guincas was liable to the utmoſt 
dan er of diſcovery. 

y this friendly aid of fear, conſcience SY a 
complete victory in the mind of Black George, and, 
after making him a few. compliments on 8 80 
8 bind to W che NGF. to Dae HW Sly 
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+ 4 4 Port « . e 4 ſhort: e betwees 
| BY Squire Weſtern and his / "ns Ar oe 


RS Weſtern had been . abroad. all that 
5 day. The ſquire met her at her return home, 
mad when ſhe inquired after Sophia, be e 
er, that he had ſecured her fafe enou She is 
cked up in chamber,” cries he, and Honour keeps 
the key. As his looks were full of prodigious wiſ- 
dom and ſagacity when he gave his ſiſter this infor- x7 
mation, it is probable he expected much applauſe E 
from her for what he had done; but how was he diſ- 3 
appoiated ! when, with a moſt diſdainful aſpect, ſue 
cried, © Sure, brother, you are the weakeſt of all 
men. Why will you not confide in me for the ma- 
gement of my niece ? why will you interpoſe? ? You 4 
ent now undone all that I have been ſpending my 3 
breath in order to bring about, While I have been 
- endeavouring to fill her mind with maxims of -pru- 
dence, you have been provoking : her to. reject them. | 
Engliſh women, brother, I thank Heaven, are no 
ſlaves. We are not to be locked up like the Spaniſh 
and Italian wives. We have as good a right to li- 
berty as yourſelves. We are to be convinced by rea- 
ſon and perſuaſion only, and not governed by force, 
T have ſeen the world, brother, and know 'what ar- 


n to make uſe of: and = your folly had not 
prevented 


=. 
— 
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revented me, ſhould Have prevailed with Jay? to form 
* conduct by tköſe rules of prudence and diſcretion 
Which 1 fotmerly taught her.“ To be ſure, ſaſd 


the ſquire; J am always in the wrong.“ Brother,” 
anſwered the lady,” © you are not in the wrongs üb- 
leſs When you meddle with matters beyon ohr 
knowledge. You muſt agree that I have ſeen moſt 


of the world; and happy had it been for my niece if 
ſhe hau not been taken from under my care. It is by 


living at home with you that ſhe hath Tearnt roman- 


tie notions of love and nonſenſe.? « You dowt ima- 


gine, I hope,“ cries the ſquire, that I have taught 


her any ſuch things.“ Four ignorance, brother,” 


returned ſhe, + as the great Milton ſays, almoſt ſub- 


dues my patience “.“ D—n Milton,” aaſwered the 
{quire, if he had the impudence to ſay ſo to my 
face, I'd lend him a douſe, thof he was never ſo great 


a man, Patience! An you come to that, fiſter, I have 


more occaſion of patience, to be uſed like an over- 
grown ſchool-boy, as I am by you. Do you think 


no one hath any underſtanding unleſs he hath been 


about a court? Pox! the world is come ta a fine 
paſs indeed, if we are all fools except a parcel of 
roundheads and He..nover rats. Pox! I hope the 
times are a-coming that we ſhall make fools of them, 
and every man ſhall enjoy his own: that's all, ſiſter, 
and every man ſhall enjoy his own. I hope to zee it, 


' filter, before the Hannover rats have eat up all our 


corn, and left us nothing but eng to feed upon.“ 
© I proteſt, brother,” cries ſhe, you are now got 
beyond my underſtanding. Your jargon of turnips 


and Hanover rats is to me perfectly unintelligible.? 


I believe,” cries he, you don't care to hear o'em ; 
but the country intereſt may ſucceed one day or o- 
ther, for all that” I wiſh,* anſwered the lady, 
« you would think a little of your 2 s intereſt: 
Vol. II. * „ 


The reader may perhaps ſubdue his own patience, if he 
ſearches for this in Milton. 10 | 
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for, believe, me, the i is in greater danger than the na- 
tion.“ 4.6 Juſt now,” ſaid zo © you chid me for think- 
ing on her, and would ha' her Tels. to Jou.“ And 
if you will promiſe to interpoſe no more, anſwered 
he, I will, out of my regard to my niece, under- 
take the charge. Well, do then, ſaid the ſquire, 
for you hat I always agreed, that women are, the 
 propereſt to manage women.” 
Mrs Weſtern then departed, muttering ſomething 
_ an air of diſdain, concerning women and the 
management of the nation. She immediately repair- 
ed to Sophia's apartment, who was now, after a yon. : 
IN. . Frienfed, 28310 ou her captivity. 
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E world hath TOA volt! cope to the 
theatre; and many grave writers, as weld as 
the poet, have conſidered human life as a great drama, 
reſembling, in almoſt every particular, thoſe ſcenical 
repreſentations which Theſpis is firſt reported to have 
invented, and which have been fince received with ſo 


much approbation and delight in all-polite countries. 


This thought hath been carried ſo far, and is be- 
come ſo general, that ſome words proper to the 
theatre, and which were at firſt metaphorically ap- 


plied to the world, are now indifcriminately and liter- 


ally ſpoken of both. Thus, ſtage and ſcene are by 


common uſe grown as familiar to us, when we 1 
of life in general, as when we confine ourſelves to 


dramatic Performances; and when tranſactions be- 
hind the curtain are mentioned, St James's is more 
ety to occur to our thoughts than Drury-lane. 
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11 may ſeem eaſy enough to account for all this, 
by reflecting that the theatrical ſtage is nothing more 
than eee { op, as Ariſtqye calls it, an imi- 


tation of what really exiſts; and hence, perhaps, we 


might fairly pay a very high compliment to thoſe 


who, by their writings ar actions, have been ſo ca- 
pable of imitating life, as to have their pictures in a 
3 5 with, or miſtaken for the origi⸗ 
nals. 
But, in n we are not ſo fond of paying com- 
pliments to theſe people, whom wei uſe as children 


Frequently do the inſtruments of their amuſement ; 


and have much more pleafure in hiflipg and buffeting 


them, than in admiring their excellence. There are 
many other reaſons which have induced us to fee this 
analogy between the world and the ſtage. 


Some have conlidered the larger part of mankind 


in the light of actors, as perſonating characters no 


more their own, and to which, in fact, they have no 


better® title, than the player hath to be truly thought 


the king or emperor whom he repreſents. Thus, the 
hypocrite. may be ſaid to be a player; and indeed the 
Areeks called them hoth by one and the ſame name. 
"The: brevity. of life bath likewiſe given occaſion to 
this compariſon. . 80 the immortal een 


9 Bonne mLife e a poor player, 


CE, 
= 
3 
! * 


Tat Piruts and frets his hour upon the. Jages a 8 


And then it heard no more. - 


For which backneyed-quotatian I will $A the 
i vader: amends by a very noble ane, which few, I be- 
liete, have read. It is taken from a poem called the 
Dzirx, publiſned about nine years ago, and long 
fince buried in oblision: a proof that goed books, no 
more than good men, do always ſurvive the bad. 


From Fhee® all human actions take their ſprings, 
"Op riſe Ll empires and the fall of N 12 
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Ses the vasrT TAT RE of Tis diſplay? „ 
While oer the ſcene ſucceeding heroes tread?! | 
i th pomp the ſhining images ſuccced. | 
What leaders triumph, and what monarchs Heed 2 15 
. Perform the parts thy tete pr ain d, 
30 Their pride, their paſſions, to thy ends rector . 
A 'avbile they glitter in the face of dag, 
+ Then at thy nod the phantoms paſs cu. $48 55. © bs; 


5 


Mo traces 1 eft of all the buſy ſcene, Cos k 


But that remembrance fays—Tue Tuixes: "HAVE 


In all theſe, however, and in every other fimilitude 
of life to the theatre, the reſemblance hath been el- 
ways taken from the ſtage only. None, as I remem- 
ber, have at all conſidered the audience at. this Sy 
drama. | 5 

But as Nature Klees exhibits fome of her bell x per- 


1 to a very full houſe ; fo will the bete ur 
of her ſpectators no leſs admit the above-mentioned 


compariſon than that of her actors. In this vaſt 
theatre of time are ſeated the friend and the TY | 
here are claps and ſhouts, hiſſes and groans-; in ſhort, 


every thing which. was ever ſeen or heard, at the 
Theatre- royal. 


fi; 8 


Let us examine this in one example : for laben 
in the behaviour of the great audience on that ſcene. 
which Nature was pleaſed to exhibit in Chap. 12. of . 


the preceding book, where ſhe introduced” en 


George running wet 2 with 5001. from his friend and 
benefaor, 

Thoſe who fat in the world's upper gallery geen 
that incident, I am well convineed, with their _uſvalt "4 
vociferation; and every. term. of ſeurrilous reproach 
was moſt probably vented on that occafion. _. 

If we had deſcended to the next order of ſpedta- 
tors, we mould have found an equal degree of abhor- 
rence, though leſs of noiſe and ſcurrility ; yet here 
the good women gave Black George to the devil, "and: 

TS many 


#1 
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many of them expected every mivute that the * 
footed gentleman would fetch. his oO. 
The pit, as uſual, was no doubt bvided 2 : thoſe 
1 who delight in heroic virtue and the perfect character, 
1 _ objeRted to the producing ſuch red cine of villany, 19 
Vithout puniſhing them very ſeyerely, for the fake of 1 
example. Some of the author's friends cr yd — © 
© Lookee, gentlemen, the man is a villain; but it is 
| nature for all that.“ And all the young critics of the 
| age, the clerks, apprentices, c. called it low, and 
fell a groaning. 
= As for the boxes, they behaved” wal their ac- 
=_ Pn politeneſs. Moſt of them were attending to 
1 8 ſomething elſe. Some of thoſe few who regarded the ; 
| | Teene at all, declared he was a bad kind of man; 
12 While others refuſed to give their opinion, till they. 
= + hag heard that of the beſt judges, _ 
1H Now we, who are admitted behind the ſcenes of this 
great theatre of Nature, (and no author ought to 
oo. any thing beſides diftionaries and ſpelling-books 
who hath not this privilege), can cenſure the action, 
without conceiving any abſolute deteſtation of the 
perſon, whom perhaps Nature may not have defi gned 
to. act an ill part in all her dramas : for in chis 1 in- 
anee, life moſt exactly reſembles the ſtage, ſince it 
gry the fame. perſon who repreſents the villain 


r a ee er i de OOO OO NES — 
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8 — the * and he who engages your admiration 
=; $9-days.: will probably attract your contempt to- mor- 
row. As Garrick, whom I regard in tragedy to be 
dee eatelt genius the world hath ever produced, 
, 3 condeſcends to play the fool: ſo did Scipio 
*the { Great, and Lzlius the Wiſe, accordi ing to Ho- 
race, many years ago: nay, Cicero reports them to- 
have been incredibly childiſh? — —Theſe, it is true, 
layed the fool, like my friend Garrick, in jeſt only > 
FT ſeyeral eminent characters have, in 0 e in- 
ſtances of their lives, played the fool egregiouſſy in 
I ; earneſt, fo far as to render i it a matter of ſome doubt, 
| —_ 


taſtic and capricious behaviour of the paſſions, who 
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whether their wiſdom or folly was predominant : or 
whether they were better entitled to the applauſe or 


cenſure, the admiration or contempt, the love or ha- 


| tred of > mankind. * 8. 


\ 


bas | | A | 
Thoſe perſons indeed, who have paſſed any time 
behind the ſcenes of this great theatre, and are 
thoroughly acquainted not only with the ſeveral . dif- 
guiſes which are there put on, but alſo with the fan- 


are the managers and directors of -this theatre, (for 


as to reaſon, the patentee, he is known to be a very 


idle fellow, and ſeldom te exert himſelf,) may | moſt 
probably have learned to underſtand the famous 271 
admirari of Horace, or in the Engliſh phraſe Ta flare 

A ſingle bad act no more conſtitutes a villain in 


| Vife, than a fingle bad part on the ſtage... The paf- 


ſions, like the managers of a playhouſe, oſten force 


men upon parts, without conſulting their judgment, 
ad ſometimes without any regard to their talents. 
Thus the man, as well as the player, may condemn 


what he himſelf acts; nay, it' is common to ſee vice 


fit as awkwardly on ſome men, as the character of 
| * would on the honeſt face of Mr William Mills. 


pon the whole, then, the man of eandour and of 


true underſtanding is never hafty to condemn. He 


ean cenſure an imperfection, or even a. vice, without 
rage againſt the guilty party. In a word, they are 
the ſame folly, the ſame childiſnneſsz the fame ill. 
breeding, and the fame 3ll-nature which raiſe all the 
clamours-and uproars both in life and on the ſtage. 
The worſt of men generally have the words rogue 
and villain moſt in their mouths, as the loweſt of all 
wretches are the apteſt to cry out /aw in the pit. 
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TONES. 3 his effects rom Mr . Allworthy's 
early in the nes with ſhe 1 1220 
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7 4 Bins: 43 [Bk 
414 ede Ws wy at to 5 weqtaint | you; 
© that as he did not proceed to thoſe meaſures he had 
© taken with you, without t get eine deliberation, 

- © and after the fulleſt evidence of your unworthineſs, 


4 ſo will it be always out of your power to cauſe the 


_ © leaſt alteration in his reſolution. He expreſſes great 


«ſurpriſe at your preſumption in ſaying, you have re- 
1 all pretenſions to a young lady, to whom it 
is impoſſible yon | ſhould ever have had any, her 
birth bod fortune having made her ſo infinitely your 
« ſuperior.  Laftly, F am eommanded to tell you; 
that the only inſtance of your compliance with my 
s uncle's inclination, which he requires, is, your im- 
© mediately quitting this country. I cannot conclude | 
«this without offering you my advice, as a Chriſtian, 
that you would ſeriouſly think of amending your 
« life. that you may be afſiſted with "grove 1 to dos. 
6: il be always the prayer of 
I bs. a dis Lour humble ſervant,” Ky LIE Fo 
. : „. Buren? 


| Many er paſſions were raiſed: in our hero's | 
mind by this letter; but the tender prevailed at laſt 
over the indignant and iraſcible, and a flood of tears 
came ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance, and poſlibly pre- 
vented his. misfortunes ſrom either turning his head, 


or aurſtiog bis heart. 
He 


and found a vent at his eyes. 5 
And now having taken a reſolution to leave the 


ae 
ö — 
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AF OUNDLIN o „ 


Hle grew, however, foon aſhamed of indulgiog this: 


remedy ; and ſtarting up, be cried. Well then, I, 
will give Mr. Allworthy the only inſtance he requires 
of my obediepce. I will go this moment—buy Whi- 
ther — why let fartune direct: ſince there is no other 
who thinks it of any conſequence what becomes of 
this wretched perſon, it ſhall be a matter of equal in- 
difference ta myſelf, . Shall 1 alone regard what no 
other — Ha ! have I not reaſon to khink there is 


another? One whoſe value is abave that of the whole: 


world II may, I muſt imagine, my Sophia is net 
indifferent to what becomes of me. Shall I then 


leave this only friend ?—apd ſuch a friend? Shall I 


not ſtay, with her?— Where? how can I ftay With: 
her? Have I any hopes of ever ſeeing her, though 
ſhe was as deſirous as myſelf, without expoſing her 
to the wrath of her father? And to what purpaſe-? 
Can I think of ſolieiting fuch a ereature to conſent 
to her own ruin? Shall I indulge any paſſion of mine 
at ſuch a price? Shall J lurk about this country like 
a thief, with ſuch intentions? No, I diſdain, I deteſt 
the thought. Farewell, my Sophia ; farewell, moſt 
lovely, moſt beloved. Here paſſion: ſtopt his mouth, 


country, he began to debate with himſelf whither he 
ſhould go. The world, as Milton pbraſes it, lay all 
before him; and Jones, no more than Adam, had any 
man to whom he might reſort for comfort or aſſiſt- 
ance! All his acquaintances were the acquaintance of 
Mr Allworthy ; and he had no reaſon to expect any 
countenance from them, as that gentleman had with» 
drawn his favour from him. Men of great and good 


characters ſhould indeed be very cautious how they 


diſcard their dependents; for the conſequence to the 


_ unhappy ſufferer. is, being diſcarded by all others. 


What courſe of life to purſue, or to what buſineſs 
to apply himſelf, was a ſecond conſideration; and 
: - | r 
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here the proſpect was all a melancholy” void. Every 
profeſſion, and every trade, required length of time, 
and what was worſe, money; for matters are ſo con- 
ſtituted, that Nothing out of nothing is not a tru- 
et maxim in phy ſies than in politics; and every man 
who is greatly deſtitute of money, is on that account 
enen excluded from all means of acquiring it. 

At laſt the Ocean, that hoſpitable friend to che 
wretched, opened her capacious arms to receive him; 
and he inſtantly reſolved to accept her kind invita- 
tion. To expreſs myſelf leſs Saen he deter- 
mined to go to ſea. 

This thought indeed no a ſuggeſted itſelf, 
than” he eagerly embraced it!; and having preſently 
hired horſes, ey ſet out for Briſtol to put it in exe · 
cution. *s Þ 

But before we Mod him on n this i e we 
| ſhall refort a while to Mr Weſtern's, and ſee what far. 
ther K phy to the charming * | 


— 


* 
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CHAP. 1 


Containing en dialogues. 
T morning in which Mr Jones 3 Mrs 


Weſtern ſummoned Sophia into her apartment; 
and having firſt acquainted her that ſhe had obtained 
her liberty of her father, ſhe proceeded to read her a 
long lecture on the ſubject of matrimony ; which "the 
treated not as a romantic ſcheme of happineſs ariſing 
from love, as it hath been deſcribed by the poets; 
nor did ſhe mention any of thoſe purpoſes for which 
we ate taught by divines to regard it as inſtituted by 
ſaered authority ; ſhe conſidered it rather as a fund 
in which prudent women depoſite their fortunes to the 
beſt advantage, in order to receive a larger intereſt 
for n than they could have elſewhere. a 

be 
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When Mee Weſtern had finiſhed, Sophia anſwered, 
bo That ſhe was very incapable of arguing with a lady 
of her aunt's ſuperior knowledge and experience, e- 
ſpecially on à ſubject which ſhe had ſo very little con- 
ſidered as this of matrimony.* 
; wh. Argue with me, child!“ replied the beth I do 
not indeed expect it. I ſhould have ſeen the world to 
very little purpoſe, truly, if I am to argue with one 
of your years. I have taken this trouble, in order 
to inſtruct you. + The ancient philoſophers,” fuch as 
. Socrates, Alcibiades, and others, did not uſe to ar- 
ve with their ſcholars. vou are to conſider me, 


his une as to bie point. Madam t So- 
phia, I have never preſumed to controvert any opi 
nion of yours; and this ſubject, as I ſaid, 1 have ne- 
ver yet thought of, and perhaps never may.“ | 
Indeed, Sophy,? replied the aunt, « this diſſi- 
mulation with me is very fooliſh, "The French ſhall 
as ſoon perſuade me, that they take foreign towns in 
defence only of their own country, as you can impoſe 
on me to believe you have never yet thought ſeriouſly 
of matrimony. How can you, child, affect to deny 
that you have conſidered of contracting an alliance, 
when you ſo well know I am acquainted with the 
party with whom you deſire to contract it: an alli- 
ance, as unnatural, and contrary to your intereſt, as 
a ſeparate league with the French would be to the i in- 
tereſt of the Dutch But, however, if-you have not. 
hitherto conſidered of this matter, I promiſe you it 
is now high time; for my brother is reſolved imme- 
diately to conclude the treaty, with Mr Blifil ; and in- 
deed I am a fort of guarantee in the affair, and have 
projmuled your concurrence.” . 

0 Tadecd, 
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adeed, Madam, ' cries Sophie, © this is the only 


inſtance in which I muſt difobey both yourſelf and 
my father. For this is a match which requires very | 


little confideration in me to refuſe.” 
_, © If I was not as great a philoſopher as Socrates 
himſelf,” returned Mrs Weſtern, (you would overcome 
my patience. What objection can you have to the 
r 
A very ſolid objection, in my opinion,“ ſays So- 

phia, I hate him.“ | „„ 
Will you never learn the proper uſe of words ? 
anſwered the aunt. Indeed, child, you ſhould con- 
ſole Bailey's Dictionary. It is impoſſible you ſhould 
hate a man from whem you have received no injury. 

By hatred, therefore, you mean no more than diſlike, 
which is no ſufficient objection agaialt your marrying 

of him. I have known many couples, who have en- 
tirely diſliked each other, lead very comfortable, gen- 
teel lives. Believe me, child, I know theſe things 
better than you. You will allow me, I think, to have 
feen the world; in which I have not an acquaintance 
who would not rather be thought to diſlike her huſ- 
band, than to like bim. The. contrary is ſuch out- 

_ of-faſhion romantic nonſenſe, that the very imagina- 
tion of it is ſhocking.” _ ED 
Indeed, Madam, replied Sophia, I ſhall never 
marry a man I diſlike. If I promiſe my father ne- 
ver to conſent to any marriage contrary to his in- 
_ clinations, I think I may hope he will never force me 
into that ſtate contrary to my own,” | 

Inclinations l' cries the aunt, with ſome warmth, 

& Inclinations ! I am aftoniſhed at your aſſurance. A 

young woman of your age, and unmarried, to talk 

| of inclinations! But whatever your inclinations may 
= be, my brother is reſolved ; nay, fince you talk of 
| \znclinations, I ſhall adviſe him to haſten the treaty. 
Inclinations!“ | | 
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milies, ſuch as ours. The alliance between 


Eher, 3. 4 POUNDIING yy 
Sophia then flung herſelf upon her knees, and tears 


began to triekle from her ſhining eyes. She intreat- 
ed her aunt © to have merey upon; her, and not to re- 


| ſent ſo cruelly her unwilliagneſs to make herſelf mis 
' ſerable; often urging, that ſhe alone was concerned, 


gnd that her happineſs only was at ſtake “. 
As a bailiff, when well authoriſed by his writ bays 


ing poſſeſſed himſelf of the perſon of ſome unhappy 
debtor, views all his tears without concern; in vain 


the wretched captive attempts to racſe compaſſion; 
in vain the tender wife, bereſt of her companion, the 
little prattling boy, or frighted girl, are mentioned 
as inducements to reluctance: the noble Bumtr 
blind and deaf to every eircumſtance of diſtreſs, great. 
ly ſoars above all the motives to humanity, and int 
the hands of the gaoler reſolves to deliver hig*mifer- 
able Prey. 34: 41 +6; SOL e ras? 2 
Not leſs blind to the tears, or leſs deaf to every - 
entreaty of Sophia, was the politic aunt, nor leſs de- 
termined was ſhe to deliver over the trembling maid 
into the arma of the gaoler_Blifil. She anſwered witty 
great impetuoſity, So far, Madam, from ybur be- 
ing concerned alone, your concern is the leaſt, or 
ſurely the leaſt importe nt. It is the honour of your 
family which. is concerned in this alliance ; ybù are 
only the ĩuſtrument. Do you conceive, miſtreſs, that 
in an intermarriage between kingdome, as when s 
daughter of France is married intò Spain thei prin- 
ceſs herſelf is alone conſidered in tlie match? No; ie 
is a; match between two kingdoms, rather than be- 
tween two perſons. The ſame happens in great fa- 
. er tlie fo. 
milies is the principal matter. You ought to have 
greater regard for the honour of your family than 


for your own perſon; and if the example of à print 


ceſs cannot inſpire you with theſe noble thoughts, 
you cannot ſurely complain at being uſed no worſe 
than all princeſſes are uſed. oO» 
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I hope; Madam“? cries Sophia, with a little ele. 
vation of voice, I ſhall never do any thing to dif- 
honour my family; but as for Mr Blikl, whatever 
may be the conſequence, I am reſolved againſt wy 
wank: no force ſhall prevail in his favour .“. 

Th Wettern, who had been within hearing during: he 
ter part of the preceding dialogue, had now ex- 
uſted all his patience ; q therefore entered the 

room in a violent paſſion, crying, «© D- me then if 

'ſhatunt han, d—n me if ſhatunt; that's wept gs all 

[ mae if ſhatunt. _ 1 

Mrs Weſtern had collected a ſufficient quantity & 

wrath ;for the uſe of Sophia but ſhe now transferred. 

it all to the ſquire.- - Brother, ſaid ſhe, * it is a- 

Rouiſhing chat you will interfere id a matter which 

von had totelly leſt to my negotiation. Regard to 
my family hath made me take upon myſelf to be the 
mediating power, in order to rectify thoſe miſtakes 
in paliey which you have committed in your daugh 
ter a education. For, brother, it is you; it is yoõ¹ↄ 
erous conduct which hath eradicated all the 
that 1 bad formerly ſown in ber tender mind. 
It is yon yourſelf. who have taught her  diſobedi- 
ence.*——< Blood !“ cries the $juire, foaming” at the 
mouth, you are enough to eee. patience of 
the devil! Have I ever — ht my daughter diſobe- 
dience? Here ſhe ſtands; ipeak Lee, irl, Did 
ever I bid von be diſobedient to me? 1 
done ev thing: to humour and to gratify you; and 
to make you. obedient to me? And very obedient 10 
me ſhe wat when a little child, before you took her 
in hand, and ſpoiled her, by filling her head with a 
pack of | court-notions.— Why—why—why—did 1 
not overhear you telling her ſhe muft W like a 
rinceſs? You. have made a Wing: of the girl; and 
w ſhould her father, or any body elſe, expect any 
obedience from der ?—* Brother,“ anſwered Mrs 


e with an air of great —_— I cannot 7 
e 1 | . * 


1 = . IS 
8 
"4 & 
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proſe the contempt I have for. your politics of all 
inds; but I will appeal likewiſe to the young lady 


4 | "0 herſelf, whether; I have ever taught her any principles 


g of, diſohedĩence. On the contrary, niece, have I not 


* cndeavoured to inſpire you with-a true idea of the 


ſeveral relations in which a human creature ſtands. in 
ſociety? Have I not taken infinite pains to ſhow you, 
that the law of nature hath enjoined a duty on chil- 
_ dren to. obey their parents? Have I not told you what 
Plato ſays on that {ubje&?—a ſubſect on which you 
was ſo notoriouſly ignorant when you came firſt un- 
der my care, that I verily believe you did not know 

the relation between a daughter and a father? Tis 
all a lie, anſwered Weſtern. The girl is no ſuch 


N fool ya to live to eleven years old, without knowing 


the was her father's relation. O more than Gothie 


ignorance P? anſwered the lady. And as;for-your 


manners, brother, I muſt tell you, they deſerve a 


cane.'— Why, then you. may gi' it me, if you think 


you are able, cries the ſquire: nays; I ſuppoſe 
your niece there will be ready enough to help you.” 
| —* Brother,” ſaid Mre Weſtern, though I deſpiſs 
you beyond expreſſion, yet I ſhall endure your inſo- 
ence ue longer; ſo I defire my coach may be got 
ready immediately, for I am reſolved to leave your 
| houſe. this very morning.'—-* And. a good riddance 
too, anſwered he; 1 can bear your infolence-.no 
longer, an you come to that. Blood ! it is almoſt 


enough of itſelf to make my daughter undervalue my 


ſenſe, when ſhe hears you telling me every minute 
you deſpiſe me.. It is impoſlible, it is impoſlible,? 


cries the aunt; no one can undervalue ſuch a boor.? - 
—* Boar!” anſwered the ſquire, 1 am no boar; 
no, nor aſs; no, nor rat neither, Madam, Remem- 


ber. that—I am no rat. I am a true Engliſhman, 
and not of your Hanover breed, that have ate up the 
nation. Thou art one of thoſe wiſe men, crieg 
ſhe, * whoſe nonſenſical principles have undone the 

: G2. 45 nation 
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vation j by weakening the hands of our zovern- 
ment at home, and by diſcouraging our friends, 
and by encouraging our enemies abroad.“ Ho, 
are you come back to your politics ? eries the 
Jquire, as for thoſe, I deſpiſe them as müch a2 
Ido a ft.“ Which laſt word he accompanied and | 
graced with the very action, which, of all others, was 
the moſt proper to it. And whether it was this 
word, or the cohtempt expreſſed” for her politics, 
which moſt affected Mrs x 6 I will not deter- 
mine, bury ſhe flew into the moſt violent rage, uttered 
phraſes improper to be here related, and inſtantly 
burſt out of the houſe: Nor did her brothef ôr her 
kiece- think Peer either to ſtop or to follow her; 
for che ohe was ſo much poſſeſſed by concern, and 
dhe other by Ys that they were rendered almoſt 
motiomels. + * 
The i, ee ſent aſter bis aker the fame 
holla which attends the/departure of a hare, when ſhe 
4% Get flarted before the hounds. He was indeed a 
great mater of this kind of vociferation, and had a 
holla proper for moſt oecaſions in life. 
Women who, like Mrs Weſtern, knew the world, 
and have applied themfelves to philoſophy and poli- 
tics; Would have immediately availed themſelves of 
the preſent diſpoſition of Mr Weſtern's mind, by 
throwing in a few artful compliments to his under- 
Aanding, it the expenee of his abſent adverſary ; but 
poor Sephia was all ſimplicity ; by which word we 
Jo not intend to infitinate to the reader that ſhe was 
j filly, which is generally underſtood as a ſynonimous 
term with fimple ; for ſhe was indeed a moſt ſenſible 
- girl, and her underſtanding was of the firſt rate: but 
the wanted all that uſeful art which females convert 
_— to fo many good purpoſes in life, and whicby as it 
rather ariſes from * heart than from the head, yo 
Lr the money of ThE why op of women. 
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4 4 pitture of a country , gentleman,” le, Hom the . 


AR WESTERN havid guided his bolla, and 
1 taken a little breath, began to lament, in 
very pathetic terms, the unfortunate condition of 
men, who are,” ſays he, always whipt in by the 
humours of ſome d—n'd b—' or other. I think L 
was hard run enough by your mother for one man; 
but (after givir — a doge} here's another b— fol- 
wad me upon the foil; — curſe my jacket if I * 
be run down. in this manner by any om. 
Sophia never. bad a fingle diſpute with des frtivr- 
till this unlucky affair of Blifil, on any account, except 
in defence of ber mother, how ſhe had loved moiſt 
tenderly, though the Joſt her in the eleventh year. of 
| her age. The ſquire, to whom that poor woman. 
had been. a faitbful upper ſervant all the time of their 
marriage, had returned that behaviour, by — 
what the world calls a. good huſband. He very 
dom ſwore at her, (perhaps not above once week), 
and never beat her: ſhe had not the leaſt occaſion for 
jealouſy, and was perfect miſtreſs of her time ; for 
I ſhe was never' interrupted by her huſband, who was: 
3 <ngaged all the morning in his field-exereiſes, and all 
the evening with bottle companions.. She ſcarce, in- 
= deed, ever ſaw him but at. meals, where the had the 
1} pleaſure of carving. thoſe diſhes which the had: before: 
attended at the dreſſing. From theſe meals ſhe re. 
tired about ſive minutes after the other ſervants, hav- 
ing only ſtaid to drink the king over the water. 
Such were, it ſeems, Mr Weſtern's. orders ; for it: : 
was a-maxim with him, that women ſhould come in- 
with the firſt diſh, and go. out after the firſt glaſe. 
Obedience to. theſe orders was perhaps no difficult: 
wh for che — (if iv 1 be a 
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was ſeldom ſuch anda; entertain a lady. It con- 

ſiſted chiefly ef hallooing, e relations of ſport- 

—_ «0 ea 1 and abuſe of women, and 
the 


Tue e, e were thi ouly ſeaſons when Mr 
Meſtern ſaw hie wife; for when he repaired. te ber 
Beds dhe was generally fo drunk that he eould not fee, 
and in the- — ſeaſon, he always roſe from her 


- before it was light. Thus was ſhe perfect miſtreſs of 
| her time, and bad beſides à coach and four uſually at 


her ccαemmand ; though unhappily indeed the bad- 


1 the neighbourhood, and of the roads, made 


this of little uſe; for none who had ſet much value 
on their necks. ak have paſſed through the one; of 
wo bad ſet any value on their houts, would have vi- 
fited-the: other. Now, to deal honeſtly with the 
reader, ſhe did not make all the return expected to ſo 


wur indulgence; for the had been married 3 


ber will, by a fond father, the match having been 
rather advantageous on her ſide; for the fſquite's 
eſtate: was anpwards of 3000 J. a years and her fortune 
nb more chan à bare 8000 l. Hence, perhaps, ſhe 
hadcentraced a little gloomineſs of temper; for the 
was rather à good ſerrant than a good wife: nor 
had ſhe-alwops the gratitude to return the extraordi- 
nary degree of "roaring mirih with which the ſquire 
received her, even with a good-humoured ſmile. She 


would, moreover, . ſometimes interfere. with matters 


which did not concern. her, as the violent drinking of 
Her huſtand, which, in the gentleſt terms, ſhe would; 
take ſome of the few opportunities he gave her of re- 
monſtrating againſt. And once in her life ſhe very 


earneſtly entreated him to carry her for two months. 


to London, which he peremptorily denied; nay, was 
angry with his' wife for the requeſt ever after, being 


well aſſured, that alt _ PI in ASadea are” 


cuckolds. © REES + ; 
"pon this * — 5 annie other er good reaſons * 
7 9 = 


wv 
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ät length heartily bated his rn and us be neper 
 Eorlecaled- this [hatred before her death, ſo he never 
- forgot it; afterwards; but when any thing in the Jeuſt 
2 bim, as a bad-ſeenting day, or à diſtemper a- 
mot his hounds, or any ide ſuch misfortune; he 
nls vented; his ſpleen by inbectives againſt the 
deceaſed; ſaying,— af I was mr now, ſhe 
would be glad of this.“ $57 F AP. 
Theſe invectives he was | pecially beben of throw- 
ing forth before Sophia: for as he loved her more 
than he did any other, ſo he was really jealous that 
ſhe bad loved her mother better than him. And ttris 
Sophia ſeldom failed of hei on theſe 
A for he was not — — f 
her ears with the abuſe of her mother, but endedvour- 
ed to force an explicit approbation of ali this abaſe; 
with which defire he never eould prevail — 
by any promiſe or threats, to comply. hh 
"Mor! ſome of my readers will, perha edle 
that the ſquire had not hated Sophia av much us be 
had hated her mother; but I muſt inform them, that 
hatred is not the effect of love, even | the me- 
dium of jealouſy. It is, indeed) very poſſißle for Jes ; 
Jous one to kill the objects of their jealouſy, bot 
not to Rate them. Which ſentiment being @ prett 
— and bearing ſomethiug of the” air of 
paradox, we ſhall eden: the veader'to chew the eude 
—_= it to 77 end of _ REIN OY 3 * 1 
& fit FN ge ee YI CU > 
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; | The generous behaviour f Sepia towards ker aur, | 


OPHIA ket dees Gery We Wregwiäg (pact 
MM of her father, nor did ning forpring ſpect 
than with a ſigh; but as he underſtood none of the 
language, or; as he-ealled i it, lingo; of the eyes; {6 he 


was got ſatiofied without ſome farther approbation of 
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-is-ſeotiments, whieh he now demanded of his daugh- 
ter z telling her, in the ufual way, He expected ſhe 
vn rendy to take the part of every body againſt him, 
as ſhe had always done Ts of the — mother. 
Sophia remaining ftill ſlent, he cried out, What, 
art dumb? why doſt unt ſpeak ! Was not thy mother 
dd b to me? anſwer me that. What! I ſup- 
poſe you deſpiſe your father too, 2 don't err ham 
„ te ſpeak to? | 
41-382 3 eaven's ſake, Sir,” . de, 4 Is 
ive fo cruel a turn to my ſilence. I am ſure T 
[0 ſooner die than be guilty of any diſreſpect to- 
- Lale foonce die than be git ture to ſpeak, when e- 
very word muſt either offend my dear papa, or con- 
rict me of the blackeft ingratitude as well as ĩmpiety 
to the memory of the beſt of mothers ; 1 4 8 Sam 
| Certain, my mamma was always to me | 
And your aunt, 1 ſuppoſe, is the beſt of fiſters 
too?” replied the ſquire. + Wilt yeu be ſo kind as 
to allow that the ig a bu? TL dey, II upon 
chat, I think? 
e Lodeed, Sin,” ſays Sophia, a ne great oblige» 
tions w . rere * lecond-mether to 


me.” 

6, EE Eons wife to'm too,? replied Welterns 
fo. you. will take ber part too! You won't confeſs 
— tp EEE or IRC uE ne arg 
worm 


« Upon my word, Sir,“ cries Sophia, « I mult delie 


my heart wickedly if 1 did. I know my aunt and: 


. differ very much in your ways of thinking ; but: 

e ee her a thouſand times expreſs tie greate ſt 

affection for you: and I am convinced, ſo far from 
ber being the work ſiſter in the world, there are very 

few who love a brother better.“ 
e Engliſh of all which. i is, aofwcred the ſquire,, 

; en, aka r. A. rr N . 

(41 * 
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tare) the wotan il ih the right; 8nd the man ig die 


a mn" always.“ | 
„ Patdob me; Sir, eite Sophia „10 not fag fo, 
What don't you ſay ? dnfwered'the father: 

Have: the impudence to fay ſhe's in the right; 0 It 

not follow, then, of ebufſe, that I am in the wrong? 

and perhaps Jam in the wreng, to ſuffer ſuch a Preſ- 

Pyterian Hanoverian b-— to come into my hobſe. She 

may dite me of a plot, for atiy thing 1 ee and 

give my eſtate to the government.“ 8 

80 far, Sir, from (injuring you br vb eſtate? 

Tays Sophia? if my 4unt bad died yeſterday, Tam- 

convineed/ſhe; would have left you her whole fortune!“ 

Whether Sophia intended it or no; I ſhall not pre- 

ſume to aſſert j but, eertain it is, theſe laſt words pe- 

netrated very deep into the ears of her father, and 
duced a much * ſenſible effect than all ſhe had 

ſaid before. He received the ſound with much the 
ſame action as à man receides à bullet in his head. He 
ſtarted, ſtaggered; and turned pale. After which he 
remained / co above-a minute, and then began in the 
followin ng heſitating en : © Yeſterday ! She wound 
* her e e yeſterdiy'! wobld he? Wh 

prey of al} the pr in the year? I ſuppoſe if ſh 
dies to-morrow ſhe will leave it to ſome bod) elſe, and, 
perhaps, Gut of the vamily.“ My abit, Sir,” cies 

Bophia, hath vefy violent paſſions, and Leun iner 

ney ſhe may do under their thfluence? 1 2 
5 You cht, returned the father ';: Fand pray lb 

hath been the devaſoti of putting het into thofe viol 

lent paſſions ? nay, who back oQually put her into 
them? was not you and ſhe hard at it befdte I came 
into the rom? befides, was not all our quarrel as 
bout you? I have not quarrelled with ſiſter this many 
years but upon your decount; and now you would 
throw the whole blame upon me, as thof I ſhould be 
the oceaſion of her leaving the eſteate but o the vas 
. * hare expected no better indeed; ; this 48 


like 
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. you make wiall the ref ef my fond- 


neſs.” 

1 befecch) you then, .cries' "Saphia, c upon my 
knees. I 8 you, if I have been the unhappy- Qc- 
-cafion of this difference, that you will endeavour to 
make it up wü my aunt, and not ſuffer her to leave 
. Four houſe in this violent rage of anger: ſhe is a very 
good. natured woman, and a. few civil words will fa- 


| [tisfy her. Let me entreat you, Sir.“ 


80 I muſt go and aſk pardon for nome: fault, muſt 


LP aufwered. Weſtern. « You have loſt the bare, 27 


I muſt draw every way to find her again? indeed, if 
I, was certain '— Here he ſtopt, and Sophia throwin ing 


in more entreaties, at length prevailed upon him; 


that, after venting two or three bitter ſarcaſtical ex- 
preſſions agaiuſt his daughter, be departed as. faſt as 
he could, to recover ws ſiſter, before * FquPage | 
could be gotten ready. 

Sophia then, retired to Jo ah of. mourning 


3 ſhe indulged herſelf (if the phraſe may be al- 
lowed me) i in alf the luxury of tender grief. She 3 


over, mote than once; the letter which ſhe had receiv 
ed from ſones: ber muff, too, was uſed on this occa- 


| fon; and ſhe bathed. both ; theſe, as well as herſelf, 


with ber tears. In this ſituation, the friendly Mrs 
Honour exerted her utmoſt abilities to comfort her 
afflicted miſtreſs; ſhe ran over the names of many 
young gentlemen ;. and, having greatly commended 
their parts and perſons, aſſured Sophia that ſhe might 


take her. choice, of any. . Theſe methods muſt have 
certainly been aſed with ſome. ſucceſs. in diſorders of 


the like kind, or ſo ſkilful a practitioner as Mrs Ho- 


nour would never have ventured to apply them: nay, 


J bave heard that the college of chambermaids hold 

them to be as ſoyereign remedies as any in the female 
diſpenſary. But whether it was that Sophia's diſeaſe 
diftered inwardly from thoſe caſes with which it agreed 


in Mn {ymptoms, J will not aſſert 5 but, i ig ms 


- * ö 2 
\ 
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the good waiting-woman did more harm than good, 
and at laſt ſo incenſed her miſtreſs, (which was no 
eaſy matter), that, with an angry Your ſhe diſ- 
eure her ou _— eee 8 
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HE ſquire overtook his fifter j *Y as ſhe v was 1495 
ping into the coach, and, Partly by force, and 
rtly by ſolicitations, prevailed upon her to order 
ber horſes back into their quarters. He ſucceeded in 
this attempt without much difficulty; for the lady 
was, as we have already hinted, of a moſt placable 
diſpoſition, and greatly loved her brother, _ ſhe 
deſpiſed his" ee or rather his little knowle 
the world.” 


1 


was now made the facrifice to it. They both 'concur- 
red in their cenfures on her conduct, jointly- de 

war againſt her, and directly proceed 

how to carry it'on in the moſt vigorous manner. For 
_ this purpoſe, Mrs Weſtern propoſed, not only an im- 
mediate conclufion of, the treaty with Allworthy, but 
as immediately to carry it into execution fayings 
6 That there was no other way to ſucceed with ber 
niece but by violent methods, which ſhe was convin- 
ced Sophia had not ſofficient reſolution to refit,” '« By 
violent," ſays ſhe, I mean rather haſty meaſures: for 
as to confinement” or abfolute force, no ſuch things 
muſt or can beattempted. Our plan muſt be concert- 
* for a ſurpriſe, and not for à ſtorm.“ 

Theſe matters were reſolved on, when Mr Bli61 
de be ey N. vißt to bis miſtreſs. The ſquire no 
ſooner heard of his arrival, than he ſept ade, by bis 
ſiſter's advice, to give his daughter orders for the pro- 


per 8 of lover: Which he did, with the 


moſt 
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ge of 
Sophia, ae bad firſt ſet on "IM this recouidiintion | 


ed. to counſel, | 
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moſt vine e AO * Kegeneistſcan of judg 
ment on ber fefu 
The impetugſity of the . bars. down all before 
him; and "Soph ia, as her aunt very wiſely foreſaw, 
was not able to reſiſt him: She agreed, therefore, to 
ſee 'Blifil, though ſhe had ſcarce ſpirits or ſtrength 
ſufficient to utter her aſſent. Indeed, to give a per- 
emptory denial to a backer whom * ſo tenderly lor- 
ed, was no eaſy taſk Nu this circumſtance been 
out of the caſe much leſs: reſglution tha what | 
was really 'miltrels Rh, ould, perhaps, b ave. 1 lr 
ber; but it Arp. unuſual thing ta aſcribe thoſe action 
entirely. to to fear, which are in "great. meaſure. Nene 
love. RE 5 
os pur ſuance, therefore, of her father's . 
; command, So phia, now admitted Mr Bli Ps viſit.— 
Scenes like this, _—_ painted at large, afford, as we 
have-obſerved, very little entertainment to the reader, 
Here, therefore, we ſhall ſtrictiy lege ty tal to a es, of 
Dole by which, writers are dir paſs over all 
8 mater Wund they deſpair * placing in a ſhin 
4 rule, we conceive, of exce llent uſe; a9 
1185 the Wear as to the poet ; and which, if 
wed, muſt, at leaſt, have this good effect, that 
mapy a great Gil | (for ſo all great books are called) 
would; thus be reduced. to à {mall one. 
"Ita is palit ſhe Sreat ai 22 Blifil at this i in · | 
anott er.man in Kh eircyrſt anees confident, an- 
aye revealed the v Male ſec et of ber heart to 1 
ut the had contra Qed ſo ill 8 Win of this young 
gentleman, that ſhe was reſolved to place no confi; 
dence in him: for ſimplicity, when et on its guard, 
is aſe a match for cunning. Her behavigur to him, 
theref, 9 5 was entirely forced, and indeed ſuch as ig 
7 f ne to virgins. upon the fecond form- 
viſit Frye one who is appointed for their huſband, 
PD though Blif * wal himſelf to. the Fd 
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perfect. 
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perfectly ſatisfied with his reception; yet that gentle- 
man, who, in company with his filter, had overheard 
all, was not ſo well pleaſed. He reſolved, in purſu+ 
ance of the advice of the ſage- lady, to puſh matters 
as forward as poſſible ; and, addrefling himſelf to his 
intended ſon-in-law in the hunting phraſe, he cried, 
after a loud holla, © Follow her, boy, follow her; run 
in, run in, that's it, honeys. Dead, dead, dead.— 
Never be baſhful, nor Rand ſhall I, ſhall I!—Allwor- - 
thy and IJ can finiſh all matters between us this after - 
noon, and let vs ha*- the wedding to-morrow.?. 
Blifil having conveyed the utmoſt ſatisfaction inte 
his countenance, anſwered, * As there is nothing, Sir, 
in this world which I ſo eagerly deſire: as an alliance 
with your family, except my union with the moſt a- 
miable and deſerving Sophia, you may eaſily imagine 
how impatient I muft be to ſee myſelf in poſſeſſion of 
my two higheſt wiſhes. If 1 have not therefore im- 
portuned you on this head, you will impute it only 
to my fear of offending the lady, by endeavouring te 
| hurry on fo bleſſed an event, faſter than a ſtrict com- 
piiance with all the rules of decency and decorum will 
permit. But if by your intereſt, Sir, ſhe might be 
induced to diſpenſe with any formalities *%— 

« Formalities! with a pox!” anſwered the ſquire. 
© Pooh, all ſtuff and nonſenſe. I tel} thee, ſhe ſhall- 
ha* thee to-morrow; you will know the world better 
hereafter, when you come to my age. Women never 
gi' their confent, man, if they can help it; *tis not the 
- faſhion. If I had ſtaid for her mother's conſent, I 
might have been a bachelor ta this day.-—To her, to 
her, co to her, that's it, you jolly dog. I tell thee 
ſhat ha? her to-morrow morning.“ 555 
Hlifil ſuffered himſelf to be overpowered by the for- 
cible rhetoric of the ſquire; and it being agreed that 
Weſtern ſhould cloſe with Allworthy that very after» . 
noon, the Jover departed home, having firſt earneſtly 
begged that no violence might be offered to the lady 

„ GH ION e 
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by this haſte, i in the ſame manner as a Popiſh inquiſi- 
tor begs the lay power to do no violence to the 
heretic delivered over to it, and againſt whom me 

church hath paſſed ſentence. | 

And, to ſay the truth, Blifil had paſſed 8 a- 
4 Sophia: for, heweres! pleaſed he had declared 
- himſelf to Weſtern with his reception, he was by no 
means ſatisfied, unleſs it was that he was convinced of 
the hatred: and ſcorn of his miſtreſs; and this had 
produced no leſs reciprocal hatred and ſcorn in him. 
It may, perhaps, be aſked, Why then did he not put 
an immediate-end to all farther courtſhip? I anſwer, 
for that very reaſon, as well as for ſeveral others e- 
qually good, which we ſhall now proceed to opey, to 
the reader. - 

Though Mr Blifßl was not of the complexion of 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he ſaw, yet he 
was far from being deſtitute of that appetite which is 
faid to be the common property of all animals. With 
this, he had likewiſe that diſtinguiſhing tate which 
ſerves to direct men in the choice of their object, or 
food 'of their ſeveral appetites; and this taught him 
to conſider Sophia as a moſt delicious morſel, indeed to 
regard her with the ſame deſires which an ortolin i in- 

ires into the ſoul of an epicure. Now, the agonies 
which affected the mind of Sophia rather augmented 
than impaired her beauty; for her tears added brightneſs 
to her eyes, and her breaſts roſe higher with her ſighs. 
Indeed, no one hath ſeen beauty in its higheſt luſtre, 
who hath never ſeen it in diſtreſs. Blifil, therefore, 
looked on this human ortolan with greater defire than 
when he viewed her laſt; nor was his defires at all 

leſſened by the averſion which he diſcovered in her to 
himſelf. On the contrary, this ſerved rather to 
Heighten the pleaſure. he propoſed in rifling her 
| . as it added triumph to luſt; nay, he had 
ſome farther views, from obtaining the abſolute poſ- 
{on of her perſon, which we deteſt too much even to 
mention; 
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mention; and revenge itſelf was not without its ſhare 
in the gratifications which he promiſed himſelf. The 
rrivalling poor Jones, and ſupplanting him in her af- 
| {eRions, added another ſpur to his purſuit, and pra 
miſed another additional rapture to his enjoyment. 
Beſides all theſe views, which, te ſome ſcrupulous 
perſons, may ſeem to ſavour too much of malevolence, 
he had one proſpect, which few readers will regard 
with any great abhorrence ; and this was the eſlate of 
Mr Weſtern, which was all to be ſettled on his daugh- 
ter and her iſſue : for ſo extravagant was the affection 
of that fond parent, that provided his child would 
but conſent to be miſerable with the huſband he choſe 
he cared not at what price he purchaſed him. 
For theſe reaſons, Mr Blifil was fo defirous of the 
match, that he intended to deceive Sophia, by pre- 
_ tending love to her, and to deceive her father and his 
own uncle, by pretending he was beloved by her. ln 
doing this, he availed himſelf of the piety of Thwac- 
kum, who held, that if the end propoſed was religi- 
- ous, (as ſurely matrimony is), it mattered not how 
wicked were the means: as to other occaſions, he 
uſed to apply the philoſophy of Square, which taught 
that the end was immaterial, ſo that the means were 
fair, and conſiſtent with moral rectitude. To ſay - 
truth, there were few occurrences in life on which he 
could not draw advantages from the precepts of one 
or other of thoſe great maſters. | WW 
Little deceit was indeed neceſſary to be practiſed 
on Mr Weſtern, who thought the inclinations of his 
daughter of as little conſequence as Blifil himfelf 
conceived them to be; but as the ſentiments of Mr 
Allworthy were of a very different kind, fo it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to impoſe on him. In this, how- + 
ever, Blifil was ſo well aſſiſted by Weſtern, that he 
ſucceeded without difficulty: for as Mr-Allworthy had 
been aſſured by her father that Sophia had a proper 
affection for Blifil, and that all which he had ſuſpect- 
F 1 . | ed 
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A con 8 Jones was entirely falſe, Blifil bad no- 
thing more 10 do than to confirm theſe aſſertions; 
which he did with ſuch equivoeations, that he pre- 


ſerved a ſalvo for his conſcience; and had the fatisfac- 


tion of conveying a lie to his uncle, without the guilt 
of telling one. hen he was examined EN the 


inclinations of Sophia by Allworthy, who ſaid, He 


would, on no account, be acceffory to foreing a 
| Young lady into a marriage contrary to her own will,“ 
he anfwered, © That the real ſentiments of young * 


dies were very difficult to be underſtood; that her 


behaviour to him was full as forward as he wiſhed 
it z and tbat if he could believe her father, ſhe had 


all the affe&ion for him which any lover could deſire. 
As for Jones,” ſaid he, whom I am loath to call 


villain, though his behaviour to you, Sir, ſufficiently 


jaitifies the appeilation, his own. vanity, or perhaps 


ſome wicked views, might make him boaſt of a falſe- 


hood; for if there had been any reality in Miſs We. 


tern's love to him, the greatneſs of her' fortune would 


never have ſuffered him to deſert her, as you are well 


informed he hath. Laſtly, Sir, I promife you 1 
would not myſelf, for any conſideration, no, not for 


the whole world, conſent to marry this young lady, 
if-T was not perſuaded ſhe had all the Are for me 
which I deſire ſhe ſhould have.. 

This excellent method of conveying a falſchood 
with the heart only, without making the tongue guil. 
ty of an untruth, by the means of equivocation and 
impoſture, hath quieted the confeience of many a no- 
table deceirer: and yet when we confider that it is 
Omniſcience on which theſe endeavour to impoſe, it 
may poſſibly ſeem capable of affording only a very 
fuperficial comfort; and that this n and reſined 
dillincton beteten communicating a lie, and telling 


| One, is hardly-worth the pains it coſts them. 


-Allworthy was pretty well ſatisfied with what Mr 
Nele * Mr BUS] 1—* him; and the treaty was 


now, 


- 
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now, at the end of two days, concluded; Nothing 
then remained previous to the office of the prieſt, hut 
the office of the lawyers, which threatened to take 
up ſo much time, that Weſtern offered to bind him- 
ſelf by all manner of covenants, rather than defer the 
happineſs of the young couple. Indeed he was, fo 
very earneſt and Mt” to that an. indifferent perſon 

might have concluded he was more a principal in this 
match than he really was: but this cagerneſs was na- 
tural to him on all occaſions; and he conducted every 
ſcheme he undertook in ſuch a manner, as if the ſuc- 

ccſs of that alone was ſufficient to conſtitute the whole 
happineſs ü he. — 1 
I he joint importunities of both father and ſon- in- 

law would probably have prevailed on Mr Allworthy, - 
who brooked but ill any delay of giving happineſs to 
others, .had not Sophia herſelf prevented it, and tak- 
en meaſures to put a final end to the whole treaty, 
and to rob both church and law of thoſe taxes which 
| theſe wiſe bodies have thought proper to receive from 
the propagation of the human ſpecies in a lawful 
manner. Of which in the-next chapter. | 


CHAP. VIL 


4 range reſolution of Sophia, and a more range ftra- 
| tagem of Mrs Honour. 9 8 


E Mrs Honour was prineipally attach- 
ed to her own intereſt, ſhe was not without 
ſome little attachment to Sophia. To ſay truth, it 
was very difficult for any one to know that young, 
lady, without loving her. She no ſooner, therefore, 
heard a piece of news which ſhe imagined to be of 
great importance to her miſtreſs, than, quite forget-- 
ting the anger which ſhe had conceived two e = 
fore, at her unpleaſant diſmiſſion from Sophia's pre- 
&nce, the ran haſtily to inform her of the news. 
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The beginning of her diſcourſe. was as abrupt as 
her entrance into the room. O dear Ma'am,” ſays 
| the, © what doth your La'ſuip think? To be ſure L 
am frightened out of my wits ; and yet I thought it 
my duty to tell your La'ſnip, though perhaps it may 
make you angry ; for we ſervants don't always know 
what will make our ladies angry ; for to be ſure every 
thing is always laid to the charge of a ſervant. When: 
our faces are out of humour, to be ſure we muſt be 
ſcolded; and to be ſure I ſhould not wonder if your 
La'ſhip ſhould be out of humour; nay, it muſt ſur- 
priſe you certainly, ay, and ſhock you too Good 
Honour! let me know it without any longer pre- 
face,” fays Sophia; there are few things, I promiſe 
you, which will ſurpriſe, and fewer which will ſhock 
me.“ Dear Ma'am,” anſwered Honour, to be ſure 
T overheard my maſter talking to Parſon Supple a- 
bout getting a licenee this very afternoon; and to be 
ſure I heard him ſay your La'ſhip fhould be married 
to-morrow morning.“ Sophia turned pale at theſe 
Words, and repeated cagerly, To-morrow morning!“ 
—— Yes, Ma'am,” replied the truſty waiting-woman, 
© I will take my oath I heard my maſter ſay ſo.” 
Honour,“ ſays Sophia, you have both ſurpriſed 
and ſhocked me to ſuch a degree, that J have ſcarce 
any breath or ſpirits left. What is to be done in my 
dreadful ſituation? I wiſh I was able to adviſe 
yaur La'ſhip,“ ſays ſhe. « Do adviſe me, cries So- 
Phia ; pray, dear Honour, adviſe me. Think what 
you would attempt if it was your own caſe.” * In- 
deed, Ma'am,” cries Honour, I wiſh your La'ſhip 
and I could change ſituations: that is, I mean, with- 
out hurting your La“ hip; for to be ſure I don't wiſh 
you fo bad as to be a ſervant ; but becauſe that if ſo 
be it was my caſe, I ſheuld find no manner of difft- 
culty in it; for in my poor opinion, young Squire 
Blitd is a charming, ſweet, handſome man. 
Don't mention ſuch tuff,” cries Sophia. Far 2 
8 - | I 
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ſtuff, repeated Honour, Why there—Wel), to be 
fure what's one man's meat is atiother man's poifon, 
and the fame is altogether as true of women.“ Ho- 
hour,” fays Sophia, rather than ſubmit to be the 
wite of that contemptible wretch, I would plunge a 
dagger into my heart.” «© lud, Ma%am,” anſwered 
the other, Tam fire you” frighten me out of * 
wits now. Let me beſeech your La'ſhip not to ſuf- 
fer ſuch wicked thouphty to come into your head. 
O lud, to be ſure I tremble every inch of me. Dear 
Ma'am, conſider— that to be denied Chriftian bu- 
rial, and to have your corpſe buried in the high- 
way, and a ſtake drove through you, as Farmer 
Halfpenny was ſerved at Oxcrofs ; and, to be ſure, 
his ghoſt has walked there ever ſince; for ſeveral peo- 
le have ſeen him. To be ſure, it can be nothing 
but the devil which can put ſuch wicked thoughts in- 
to the head of any body ; for certainly it is Jeſs wick- 
ed to hurt all the world than one's own dear ſelf, and 
ſo I have heard ſaid by more parſons than one. If 
your La'ſhip hath ſuch a violent averſion, and hates 
the young gentleman ſo very bad, that you can't 
bear to think of going into bed to him; for to be ; 
fure there may be fuck antipathies in nature, and 
one had liverer touch a toad than the fleſh of ſome 
ople.}—— OY; if GH 3 1 
Sophia had been too mueh wrapt in contemplation 
to pay any great attention to the foregoing excellent 
diſcourſe of her maid; interrupting her, therefore, 
without making any anſwer to it, the ſaid, « Honour, 
Lam come to a reſolution. I am determined to leave 
my father's houſe this very night; and if you have 
the triendſhip for me which you have often profeſſed, 
you will keep me company.“ That J will, Ma'am, 
to the world's erg,” anſwered Honour; but I beg 
your La'ſhip to conſider the conſequence, before“ you 
undertake any raſh action. Where can your La'ſhip 


Poſſibly go! There is, replied Sophia, a lady | 


of 


— 
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ſeveral months with my aunt in the country; during 
all-which time ſhe treated me with great kindneſs, 
and expreſſed ſo much pleaſure. in my company, that 
- the earneſtly defired my aunt to ſuffer me to go with 
her to London. As ſhe is a woman of very great 
note, I ſhall eafily find her out, and I make no doubt 
of being very well and kindly received by her.“ I 
would not have your La'ſhip too confident of that, 
cries Honour ; for the firſt lady I lived with uſed 
to invite people very earneſtly to her houſe ; but if 


ſhe heard afterwards they were coming, ſhe uſed to 


get out of the way. Befides, though this lady would 
very glad to ſee your La'ſhip; as to be ſure any 
body would be glad to ſee your La'ſhip; yet when 
ſhe hears your La' ſhip is run away from my maſter ? 


——* You are miſtaken, Honour,” ſays Sophia, ſhe. 
looks upon the authority of a father in a much low- 


er light than I do; for ſhe preſſed me violently to go 
to London with her, and when I refuſed to go with- 
out my father's conſent, ſhe laughed me to ſcorn, 
called me filly country girl, and ſaid I ſhould make a 
pure loving wife, fince I could be ſo dutiful a daugh- 
ter. 80 I have no doubt but ſhe will both receive 
me, and protect me too, till my father, finding me 
out of his power, can be brought to ſome reaſon.” 
Well, but Ma'am,” anſwered Honour, how doth 
your La' hip think of making your eſcape? Where 
will you get any horſes or conveyance? For as for 
your own horſe, as all the fervants know a'little how 
matters ſtand between my maſter and your La'ſhip, 
Robin will be hanged before he will ſuffer it to go 


out of the ſtable without my maſter's expreſs orders.“ 


I intend to eſcape,” ſaid Sophia, by walking out 


of the doors when they are open. I thank Heaven 


my legs are very able to carry me. They have ſup- 
ported me many a Jong evening, after a fiddle, with no- 


very agreeable partner: and ſurely they will aſſiſt me 


/ 
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in running from ſo deteſtable a partner for life.. 0 
Heaven, Ma' am, doth your Ladyſhip know what you 
are ſaying ? cries Honour, would you think of 
walking about the country by night and alone 
Not alone,” anfwered the lady, © you have promiſed 
to bear me company.” Ves, to be ſure, cries Ho- 
nour, I will follow your La'ſhip through the world; 
but your La'ſhip. had almoſt as good be alone; for I 


ſhall not be able to defend you, if any robbers, or o- 


ther villains, ſhould meet with you. Nay I ſhould; 
be in as horrible a fright as your Lyſhip ; for to be. 
certain, they would ravifh us both. Beſides, Ma'am, 


conſider how cold the nights are now; we ſhall be. 


frozen to death.“ A good briſk pace,” anſwered. 
Sophia, © will preſerve, us from the cold; and if ou 


cannot defend me from a villain, Honour, I will de- 


fend you; for J will take a. piſtol} with' me. There 


are eee charged in the hall.“ Dear Ma*am, - 
you frighten me more and more, cries. Honour, *-fore 


your L#ſhip would not venture to fire it off? I had 


rather run any chance, than your L#ſhip ſhould do 
that.“ « Why ſo?” ſays Sophia, ſmiling; would 


not you, Honour, flre a piſtol at any one who ſhould: 


— 


attack your virtue“ © To be ſure, Ma'am,* cries 
Honour, one's virtue is a dear thing, efpecially to 
us poor ſervants; for it is our livelihood, as a body 
may ſay; yet I mortally hate fire- arms; for ſo many 
accidents happen by them.” Well, well,“ ſays So- 
Phia, believe F may infure your virtue at a' very 
cheap rate, without carrying any arms with us; for 
J intend to take horſes at the very firſt town we come 


to, and we ſhall hardly be attacked in our way thi- 


ther. Look*ee, Honour, I am reſolved to go, and 
if you will attend me, I promiſe you I will reward 
you to the very utmoſt of my power. 5 
This laſt argument had a ſtronger effect on Ho- 


nour than all the preceding. And fince ſhe ſaw her 


miſtreſs fs determined, ſhe deſiſted from avy farther _ 
. | e diſſuaſions. 


* 


* 
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Adiſſuaſions. They then entered into a debate on ways 

and means of executing their project. Here à very 
ſtubborn difficulty-occurred, and this was the remov- 
- al of their effects, which was much more eaſily got 
_ over by the miſtreſs than by the maid : for when a 
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or to run from him, all obſtacles are conſidered as 


—  trifles. But Honour was inſpired by no ſuch mo- 
tire; ſhe had no raptures to expect, nor any terrors 


to ſhin; and befides the real value of her clothes, in 


lady hath once taken a reſolution to run to a lover, 


which conſiſted a great part of her fortune, ſhe had 


à capricious fondneſs for fevera} gowns, and other 
things; either becauſe they became her, or becauſe 
they were given her by ſuch a particular perſon; be- 
cauſe ſhe had bought them lately, or becauſe ſhe had 


had them long; or for ſome other reaſons equally 
good ſv that ſhe could not endure the thoughts of | 


leaving the poor things behind her, expoſed to the 
mercy of Weſtern, who, ſhe doubted not, would in 
his rage make them ſuffer martyrdom. — 
The ingenious Mrs Honour having applied all her 
_ oratory to diſſuade her miſtreſs from her purpoſe, 

when ſhe found her poſitively determined, at laft ſtart - 
ed the following expedient to remove her clothes, viz. 
to get herſelf turned out of doors that very evening. 


Sophia highly approved this method, but doubted 


how it might be brought about. Oh! Ma'am,“ 


_ cries Honour, your La'ſhip may truſt that to me: 
we ſervants very well know how to obtain this favour 
of our maſters and miſtreſſes; though ſometimes in- 


deed, where. they owe us more wages than they can 


readily pay, they will put up with all our affronts, 


but the ſquire is none of thoſe; and fince your La'ſhip 


is reſolved upon ſetting out to-night, I warrant I get 


diſcharged this afternoon.” It was then reſolved that 


ſhe ſhould-pack up ſome linen and a night-gown for 


Sophia, with her own things; and as for all ” 


- © and will hardly take any warning we can give them: 


" 


ther clothes, the young lady abandoned them with 
no more remorſe. than the - ſailor feels when he 
throws over the goods of others, in order to fave his 


— 
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Contalning ſcenes e altercation, of no very utcammen 

M Honour had ſcarce ſooner parted from her 

young lady, than ſomething, for I would not, 
like the old woman in Quivedo, injure the devil by 
any falſe accuſation,. and poſſibly he miglit. have no 
hand in it; but ſomething, I ſay, ſuggeſted itſelf to 
her, that by ſacrificing Sophia and all her ſecrets to 
Mr Weltern the might probably make her fortune. 
Many conſiderations urged this diſcovery. The fair 
proſpe& of a handſome reward for ſo great and ac- 
ceptable a ſervice to the ſquire, tempted her avarice; 
and again the danger of the enterprize ſhe had under- 
taken; the uncertainty of its ſucceſs; night, cold, 
robbers, raviſners, all alarmed her fears. So forcibly 
did all theſe operate upon her, that ſhe was almoſt 
determined to go directly to the ſquire, and to lay 
open the whole affair. She was, however, too ups 
right a judge to decree on one fide, before ſhe had 
heard the other. And here, firft a journey to London 
appeared very ftrongly in ſupport of Sophia. She 

eagerly longed to ſee a place, in which ſhe fancied 
charms ſhort only of thoſe which a raptured faint 
imagines in heaven. In the next place, as ſhe knew 
Sophia to have much more generoſity than her 
maſter, ſo her fidelity promiſed her a greater re- 
ward than ſhe could gain by treachery. She then 


* croſ#examined all the articles which had raiſed. her 


fears on the other fide; and found, on fairly fifting 
the matter, that there was very little in them. And 


no 


— 


- 
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[now both ſcales beinky'rectuced to a pretty even ba- 

Jance, her love to her miſtreſs being thrown into the 
ſeule of her integrity, made that-rather preponderate, 
when a cCircumitance ftruck upon her imagination, 
which might have had a dangerous effect, had its 
whole weight been fairly put into the other ſcale. 
This was the length of time which muſt intervene, 
> before Raphi would be able to futfil her promiſes; 
for though ſhe was entitled to her mother's Pr ortune at 


the death of her father, and to the ſum of goool. 


left her by an uncle when ſhe came of age; yet theſe 
were diſtant days, and many accidents might prevent 
the intended enerolity of the young lady; whereas 
the rewards ſhe might expect from Mr Weſtern were 
immediate. But while ſhe was purſuing this thought, 
the good genius of Sophia, or that which preſided 
over thie integrity of Mrs Honour, or. perhaps, mere 
- chanee, ſent an accident in her way which at once 
— Her fidelity, and even anne the intend- 
ec buſineſs. - 

Mrs Weſtern's maid l great 8 over 
Mrs Honour on feveral accounts. Firſt, her birth 
was higher: for her great grandmother by the mo- 
ther's fide was a coulin, not far removed, to an Iriſh 
I oh © Secondly, her wages were greater. And, 

ly, ſhe had been at London, and had of conſe- 
quence feen more of the world, She had always be- 
f e therefore, to Mrs Honour, with that reſerve, 
and had always exacted of her thoſe marks of diſ- 
tinction, which every order of females preſerves and 
requires in converſation with thoſe of an inferior or- 
der. Now, as Honour did not at all times agree 
with this doctrine, but would frequently break in 


vpon the reſpect which the other demanded, Mrs 


Weltern's maid was not at all pleaſed with ber com- 
ny; indeed ſhe earneſtly longed to return home to 
the houſe of her -miftreſs, where ſhe domineered at 
Will over all the other ſervants. She had been . 
Yo 


| y, therefore, diſappointed in the morning, when Mrs 


Weftern had changed her mind on the very point of 
departure, and had been in what 1s vulgarly called a 


gloutting humour ever fince. '  _ 


In this humour, which was adne of the ſweeteſt, 


ſhe eame into the room where Honour was debating 
with herſelf in the manner we have above related. 


Honour no ſooner ſaw her, than ſhe addreſſed her in 
the following oblig ing phraſe : © Soh! Madam, I find * 


we are to have the pleaſure of your company longer, 
which I was afraid the quarrel] between my maſter 


and your lady would have robbed us of.“ I don't 


know, Madam, anfwered the other, what you mean 
by we and us. I aſſure you I do not look on any of 
the ſervants in this houſe to be proper company for 
me. I am company, I hope, for their. betters every 


day in the week. I do not ſpeak on your account, 
Mrs Honour; for you are a civilized young woman; 


and when you have ſeen a little more of the world, I 
ſhould not be aſfiamed to walk with you in St James's 
Park.“ Hoity! toity l' cries Honour, Madam is 
in ker airs, I proteſt. Mrs Honour, forfooth ! ſure, 
Madam, you- might call me by my ſurname, for 
though my lady calls me Honour, I have a ſurname 
as well as other folks. Aſhamed to walk with me, 
quotha! marry, as good as yourſelf, I hope.“ Since 


you make ſuch a return to my civility,” ſaid the other, 


I muſt acquaint you, Mrs Honour, that you are not fo 
good as me. In the country, indeed, one is obliged 
to take up with all kinds of trumpery ; but in town, 
[ viſit none but women of quality. Indeed, Mrs 
Honour, there is ſome difference, I hope, between 


you and me.“ I hope fo too, anſwered Honour, 


there is ſome difference in our ages, and I think 
in our perſons.* Upon ſpeaking which laſt words, 
ſhe ſtrutted by Mrs Weſtern's maid with the moft 
provoking air of contempt; turning up her noſe, 


toſſing her head, and violently bruſhing the hoop of 
5 TE + — 
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her competitor- with/ ber on. Für other lady put 
up one of her. moſt malicious ſneers, and ſaid, © Crea- 
ture! you are below my anger: and it is beneatli 
me to give ill words to ſuch an audacious ſaucy trol- 
1op; but, huſſy, I muſt tell you, your breeding 
ſhews the meanneſs of your birth, as well as your 
education ; and both very properly qualify you to be 
the mean ſerving-woman of a country girl. Don't 
abuſe my lady, cries Honour, I won't take that of 
vou; ſhe's as much better than yours, as ſhe's young- 
er, and ten thouſand times more handſomer.” - 
Here ill-luck, or rather good - luck, ſent Mrs Weſt- 
ern to ſee her maid in tears, which. began to flow 
plentifully at her approach, and of which being aſked 
the reaſon by her miſtreſs, ſhe preſently acquainted 
her, that her tears were occaſioned by the rude treat- 
ment of that creature there, meaning Honour. And, 
Madam, continued the, © I could have deſpiſed all ſhe 
ſaid to me; but ſhe hath had the audacity to affront 
Four ladyſhip, and to call you ugly;-——Yes, Ma- 
dam, ſhe called you ugly, old cat, to my face. 1 
Could not bear to hear your ladyſhip called ugly. —— 
Why do you repeat her impudence fo often ?? ſaid 
Mrs Weſtern. And then turning to Mrs Honour, 
the aſked, © how ſhe had the aſſurance to mention her 
name with diſreſpet?? Diſreſpect, Madam !* an- 
ſwered Honour, « I never mentioned your name at 
all; I faid ſomebody was not ſo handſome as my miſ- 
rel, : and to be ſure you know that as well as I.“ 
« Huſly,*. replied the lady, I will make ſuch a 
Taucy trollop as yourlelf know that I am not a pro- 
per ſubje& of your diſcourſe: and if my brother doth 
uot diſcharge you this moment, I will never ſleep in 
his houſe again. I will find him out, and have you 
diſcharged this moment. Diſcharged! P cries Ho- 
nour, and ſuppoſe I am, there are more places in 
the world than one. Thank heaven, good ſervants 


need not want places and if * turn away 0 who 
| do 
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do not think you handſome, you will want ſervants 
very ſoon ; let me tell you that.” 


Mrs Weſtern ſpoke; or rather e in . 3 
but as ſhe was hardly articulate, we cannot be very 


certain of the identical words; we ſhall therefore © 


omit inſerting a ſpeech which, at beſt, would not 
reatly redound to her honour. She then departed in 

| Faarch of her brother, with a countenance ſo full of 
rage, that ſhe reſembled one of the furies rather Thaw | 


a2 human creature. 


The two chambermaids being again left Moe, his: 

an a ſecond lot of altercation, which ſoon produc- | 

ed a combat of a more active kind. In this the vic- 

tory belonged to the lady of inferior rank, but not 

without ſome loſs of blood, of hair, and * lawn and 
i 7 


CHAP. IX. 


The aviſe 1 of Mr W, iS in the character of 
a magiſtrate. A hint to juſtices of peace, concerning 
the neceſſary qualifications of a-elerk ; with extraordi- 
nary inflances of * madneſs, and filial affection. 


Ocicrans ſometimes prove. too much by an-ar- 
| ument, and politicians often over - reach them-- 
ſelves in a ſcheme. , Thus had it like to have happen- 
ed to Mrs Honour, who, inſtead of recovering the reſt 
of her clothes, had like to have ſtopped even thoſe ſhe 
had on her back from eſcaping; for the ſquire no 
ſooner heard of her having abuſed his fiſter, than he 
ſwore twenty oaths he would ſend her to Bridewell. 
Mrs Weſtern was a good-natur d woman, and or- 
dinarily of a forgiving temper. She had lately re- 
mitted the treſpaſs of a: tage-coachman, who had 

overturned her poſt-chaiſe into a ditch ; nay, ſhe had 
even broken the law, in refuſing to proſecute a high- 
wayman who * robbed her, not only of a ſum of 
| 1 2 money, 
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money, but of her ear-rings 3 at the ſame time, 
| d—ning her, and ſaying, * Such handſome b 5 


as you don't want jewels to ſet them off, and be — 


to you.“ But now, ſo uncertain are our tempers, 
and ſo much do we at different times differ from our- 
ſelves, ſhe would hear of no mitigation ; nor could all 


the affected penitence of Honour, nor all rhe entreatics 
of Sophia for her own ſervant, prevail with her to de- 
fit from earneſtly wee her brother to execute 
juſticeſhip (for it was indeed a ſyllable more than 
jollice) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk had a. qualifichies; which 


no clerk to a juſtice of peace ought ever to be with- 
out, namely, ſome underſtanding in the law of this 


realm. He therefore whiſpered in the ear 'of the 
juſtice,” that he would exceed his authority by com- 


mitting the girl to Bridewell, as there had been no 


attempt to break the peace; for I am afraid, Sir, 
ſays he, you cannot legally commit any one to 


Bricewell only for ill- breeding.“ 


In matters of high i importance, part jeularly i in caſes 
relating to the game, the juſtice was ndt always at- 


tentive to theſe admonitions of his clerk ; for indeed, 


in executing the laws under that head, many juſtices 
of the peace fuppoſe they have a large diſcretionary 
power, by virtue of which, under the notion of 
ſearching for, and —_ away engines for the de- 
ſtruction of the game, they often commit HEN 


and ſometimes fclony, at their pleaſure. 


But this offence was not of quite ſo high a na- 


. ture, nor ſo dangerous to ſociety.— Here, therefore, 
the juſtice behaved with ſome attention to the adwce 
of Wis clerk ; for, in fact, he had already had two in- 


formations exhibited againſt him in the ang” s Bench, 
and had no curioſity to try a third. 
The ſquire, therefore, putting on a moſt wiſe 5 


| foam countenance, after a preface of ſeveral home 
. vow * 9 ne upon more mature deli- 


beration, 


a” 


—— 
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beration, he was of opinion, © That as there was no 
breaking up of the peace, ſuch as the law,” ſays he, 
calls breaking open a door, or breaking a hedge, 5 
or breaking a fed, or any ſort of breaking, the mat- 
ter did not amount to a felonious kind of a thing, 
nor treſpaſſes, nor damages; and therefore, there was 
no puniſhment in the Jaw for it.? 1 
Mrs Weſtern ſaid, She knew the law much 5 
1 that ſhe had known ſervants very ſeverely pu- 
niſhed for affronting their maſters; and then named 
a certain juſtice of the peace in London, who,” ſhe 
| aid, would commit a ſervant to Bridewell at w 
time when a maſter or miſtreſs deſired it.“ 
Like enough,” cries the ſquire, it may be ſo in 
London; but the law is different in the country.“ 
Here followed a very learned diſpute between the 
brother and ſiſter concerning the law, which we 
would inſert, if we imagined many of our readers 
could underſtand it. This was, however, at length 
referred by both parties to the clerk, who decided it 
in favour of the magiſtrate; and Mrs Weſtern was in 
the end obliged to content herſelf with the ſatisfae- 
tion of having Honour turned away, to which Sophia 
herſelf very readily and cheerfully conſented. 
Thus Fortune, after having diverted herfelf, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, with two or three frolies, at laſt” 
diſpoſed all matters to the advantage of our heroine; 
who indeed ſucceeded admirably well in her deceit, 
conſidering it was the firſt ſhe had ever practiſed. 
And, wid the truth, E have often concluded, that 
ide honeſt part of mankind would be much tog hard 
for the knaviſh, if they could bring themſelves to in- 
cur the guilt, or ee 0s it Worth their while to take” 
the trouble, | | Bf gp . 
Honodz »ded ber En to „Abe dane pere 
She no ſooner: ſaw her ſelf ſeeure from all Senger of 
Bridewell, a word which had raiſed moſt horrile: 
| re ww Hor an than ſhe reſumed tho Urs whictk/ 
208% SENT 118 | | her 
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Her terrors before had a little abated, and laid down 
her place with as much affectation of content, and 
indeed of contempt, as was ever practiſed at the refig- 
nation of places of much greater importance. If the 


reader pleaſes, therefore, we chooſe rather to ſay ſne 
- refigned—which hath, indeed, been always held a 


ſynonymous expreſſion with being turned out, or 


turned away, ; 1 6 wat | 
Mr Weſtern ordered her to be very expeditious in 


packing; for his ſiſter declared ſhe would not ſleep 


another night under the ſame roof with fo impudent 
a flut. To work therefore ſhe went, and that ſo 
earneſtly, that every thing was ready early in the 


-evching'; when having received her wages, away 


packed ſhe bag and baggage, to the great ſatisfaction 


of every one, but of none more than of Sophia; who, 


_ own departure. 


having appointed her maid to meet her at a certain 


place not far from the houſe, exactly at the dreadful 


and ghoſtly hour of twelve, began to prepare for her 
But fGrſt ſhe was obliged to give two painful au- 
dience the one to her aunt, and the other to her fa- 


ther. In theſe Mrs Weſtern herſelf * to talk to 


her in a more peremptory ſtyle than re; but her 
father treated her in ſo violent and outrageous a man- 


ner that he frightened her into an affected compliance 


with his. will, which ſo highly pleaſed the good ſquire, 
that he changed bis frowns. into ſmiles, and his me- 
neces into. promiſes : he vowed, his. whole foul was 
wrapped in her's.; that her conſent (for ſo he con- 
ſtrued the words, © You know, Sir, E muft not, nor 
can refuſe to obey any abſolute command of yours), 


had made him the happieſt of mankind.. He then 


eft manner, while tears of joy trickled from thoſe- 
eyes, which, a few moments before, had darted fire 


_ and. rage againſt the dear object of all his affection. 


bb Laſtances 


Fd 


— 


gave her a large bank - bill to diſpoſe of in any trinkets. 
he pleaſed, and kiſſed and embraced her in the wad : - 


* 
* 
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| Tnftances of this behaviour in parents are ſo com- 
mon, that the reader, I doubt not, will be very little 
| aſtoniſhed at the whole conduct of Mr Weſtern. If 
he ſhould, I own I am not able to account for it; 
ſince that he loved his daughter moſt tenderly, is, I 
think, beyond diſpute. So indeed have many others, 


who have rendered their children moſt completely mi- 


ſerable by the ſame conduct: which, though it is 


almoſt univerſal in parents, hath always appeared to 3 


me to be the moſt unaccountable of all the abfurdi- 
ties which ever entered into the brain of that m_— 
prodigious creature man... 

The latter part of Mr Weſtern's behavious had ſo 
ſtrong an effect on the tender heart of Sophia, that it 
ſuggeſted a thought to her, which not all the ſophiſtry 


of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces of her father, 


had ever once brought into her head. She reverenced 


her father ſo piouſly, and loved him fo paſſionately, - 


that ſhe had ſcarce ever felt more pleaſing ſenſations. 
than what aroſe from the ſhare ſhe frequently had of 
contributing to his amuſement z and ſometimes, per- 
haps, to higher gratißcations- for he never could 
contain the delight of hearing her commended, which 
he had the ſatisfaction of hearing almoſt every day 
of his life. The idea, therefore, of the immenſe Hap= 
pineſs ſhe ſhould convey to her father by her conſent 
to this match, macle a ſtrong impreſſion on her mind. 
Again, the extreme piety F ſuch an act of obedience: 
worked very forcibly, as ſhe had a very deep ſenſe of 
religion. Laſtly, when ſlie reflected how much ſhe. 
herſelf was to ſuffer, being indeed to become little 
leſs than a ſacrifice or a martyr to filial love and 
duty, ſhe felt an agreeable tickling in a certain little 
paſſion, which, though it bears no immediate affinity 
either to religion or virtue, is often ſo kind as to lend 


great aſſiſtanee in executing the purpoſes of both. + 


Sophia was charmed with the contemplation of -ſo 


heroic an action, and began to compliment herſelf - 
. _— PO (GRE 3 when N wholay | 
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hid in het muff, ſuddedly crept out, and like Punchin- 


ello in a puppet-ſhew, Kicked all out before him. In 
truth (for we {corn to deceive our reader, or to vindi- 


cate character of our heroine, by aſcribing her 
actions to ſupernatural impulſe), the thoughts of her 
beloved Jones, and ſome hopes (however diftant) in 


which he was very particularly concerned, immediate- 


ly deſtroyed all which filial love, piety, and pride, 
had, with -their joint ann, been e to 


| * abonnt. a 


- But: before we proceed. ay farther. with Sophia 


ve * now * back to Mr Sy 


r 
Containing fore matters, natural ne gu, 
5 Op LOW. * ; 


| HE 3. "> will. "rp pleaſed 3 hens 
4 + we left Mr Jones, in the beginning of this 
bank, on his road to Briſtol, being determined to 
feek his fortune at ſea, or rather, indeed, to fly dee | 
from his fortune on ſhore. 2 oh 4 hr on 


It happened (a thing not very unuſual) that the IP 


guide who undertook to conduct him on his way, was: 
waluckily-unacquainted with the road; ſo that having 


miſſed his right track, and being aſhamed- to aſſc in- 


formation, he rambled about backwards and forwards. 
till night came on, and it began to grow dark. 
Jones, ſuſpecting what had happened, [acquainted the 


guide with his —— hut be inſiſted on it, 


that they were in the right road, and added, it would 
be very ſtrange if he ſhould: not know the road to. 
Briſtol ; though in reality it would have been much 
ſtranger if he had know it, having never paſt through. 
it in hid life: before.. 3/465 e n di % ite 
Jones had not ſuch implicit faith in bis guide, dat 


5 | that, on their arrival at a village he. enquired of the 
Db rang he lan, Whether _ wore:anthe' an t 


Briftol. 


11 


— , -_ 
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_ Briſtol.” © Whence did you come ?? cries. the fellow. 
No matter,” ſays' Jones, a little haftily, © 1 want to 
know 1f this be the road to Briſtol.“ The road to 
Briſtol!” cries the fellow, ſcratching his head. Why, 
meaſter, I believe you will hardly get to Briſtol this way 
to-night.” * Prithee, friend, then, anſwered Jones, do 


* 


tell us which is the way.. Why, meaſter, cries 


the fellow, you muſt be come out of your road the ; 


Lord knows whither for thick way” goeth to Glo- 
ceſter.“ Well, and which way goes to Briltel ?? 
ſaid Jones.” © Why, you be going away from Bri- 
ſtol,“ anſwered the fellow. Then, ſaid Jones, 
we muſt go back again.“ * Ay, you muſt,* faid 
the fellow. Well, and when we come back tothe 
top of the hill, which way muſt we take??? Why, 
you muſt keep the ſtrait road.“ But I remember 
there are two roads, one to the right, and the.other to 
the left.“ «© Why, you mult keep the right-hand road, 
and then gu ſtrait vorwards; only remember to turn 
firſt to your right, and then to your left again, and 
then to your right; aud that brings yon to the 
ſquire's, and then you muſt keep ſtrait vorwards, and 
turn to the left.“ ä | | = 
Another fellow now came up, and aſked which way 
the gentlemen were going ?—of which being informed 
by Jones, he firſt ſcratched his head, and then leaning- 
upon a pole he had in his hand, began to tell him, 
© That he muſt keep to the right-hand road for about a 


mile, or a mile and a half, or ſuch a matter, and then 


he muſt turn ſhort to the left, which would bring him 

round by Meaſter Jin Bearnes's.” But which is Mr 
| John Bearnes's ? ſays Jones. Lord,” cries'the'fel- 
low, © why, don't you know Meaſter Jin Bearnes? 
Whence did you come? e ee 
I heſe two fellows had almoſt conquered the pa- 
tience of Jones, when a plain well-looking man (Wh⁰ 
was indeed a Quaker) accofted him thus: Friend, 
J perceive thou haſt Joſt thy way; and if thou wo 

| „ take 
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night. It is almoſt dark, and the road is difficult to 
hit; befides, there have been ſeveral robberies com- 


mitted lately between this and Briſtol. Here is a . 
very ereditable good houſe juſt by, where thou mayſt 

find L entertainment for thyſelf and thy cattle till 
- -  morning.* Jones, after a little perſuaſion, agreed to 

- flayin $6 Place till the morning, and was conducted : 
_ by his friend to the public-houſe. - - 

* The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told 
Jones, he hoped he would excuſe the badneſs of bis 
accommodation; for that his wife was gone from 


1 


home, and had locked up almoſt every thing, and car- 


ried the keys along with her. Indeed, the fact was, 


that a favourite daughter of her's was juſt married, 


and gone, that morning, home with her huſband; and 
that ſhe and her mother together had almoſt ſtript the 


man of all his goods, as well as money; for 


= though he had ſeveral children, this daughter only, 
who was the mother's favourite, was the objed of her 
_ conſideration ; and, to the humour of this one child, 

ſhe would, -with pleaſure, have ſacrificed all the reſt,” 


oo her huſband into the bargain. 
Though Jones was very unfit for any kind of com- 
3 and would have preferred being alone, yet ung 


could not reſiſt the importunities of the honeſt | 
ker; who was the more deſirous of fitting with any 

from having remarked the melancholy which appear - 
ed both in his countenance and behaviour, and which 
the poor Quaker thought his eee might in 


ſome meaſure relieve? ; 
After they had paſſed ſome time together, 4 much 


a manner that my honeſt friend might have thought 


himſelf at one of his ſilent meetings, the Quaker be- 


gan to; be moved by ſome fpirit or other, probably 


that of curioſity ; and ſaid, 5 Friend, I perceive ſome 
fad diſaſter hath befallen thee; but pray be of com- 
tort. Perhaps thou haſt loſt a friend. If fo, thou 


- 
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muſt conſi der we are all mürtab. 


thou grieve, when thou knoweſt thy grief will do thy 


friend no good ? We are all born to affliction. I my- 
ſelf have my ſorrows as well as thee, and moſt probably 


| greater ſorrows, Though 1 have a" clear eftate” of | 


100 l. a- year, which is as much as I want, and 1 


have a conſcience, I thank the Lord, void of offence, | 


my conſtitution is ſound and ftrong, and there is no 
man can demand a debt of me, n 9950 

injury, —yet, friend, I ſhould be concerned to think 
thee as miſerable as "myſelf. n 


ugcuſe me of an | 


Here the Quaker ended with a deep figh'; 45 This | 


preſently anſwered; I am very ſorry, Sir, for your 
unhappineſs, whatever is the occaſion of it. Ab! 
friend,” replied the Quaker, one only daughter i 1s 
the occalion ; one who was my greateſt delight up- 
on earth, and who, within this week, is run away from 
me, and is married againit'niy conſent. ' I had pro- 


vided her a proper match, a ſober man, and one of 


ſubſtance ; but ſhe, forſooth, would chooſe for herſelf, 
and away ſhe is gone with a young fellow not wort 


a groat. If ſhe had been dead, as I ſuppoſe thy 


friend is, I ſhould have been happy b That is very 
ſtrange; Sir,” ſaid Jones. Why, would it not be 
better for ker to be dead, than to be a beggar? 9 re- 
plied the Quaker; „for, as I told you, the fellow is 


not worth a groat; and ſarely ſhe cannot expect that 


J ſhall ever give her a ſhilling. No, as ſhe hath mar- 

ried for love, let her live on love if ſhe can; let her 
carry ber love to market, and ſee whether any one 
will change it into ſilver, or even into halfpence.“ 


© You know your own concerns beſt; Sir, ſaid Jones. 


© It muſt have been,” continued the Quaker, © a long 


premeditated ſcheme to cheat me; for they have 
. — one another from their infancy; and I always _ 


nne to her againſt love,. and told her a thou- 
and times over, it was all folly and wickedneſs. Nay, 


fer: an flut pretended to hearken to me, aud to 


a 


_ 
— 


| _ deſpiſe all wantonneſs of the IE 


* 
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aud yet at laſt 
| brake ont at a window two pair of ſtairs: for I be- 
gan indeed a little to ſuſpect me and had locked her 
up carefully, intending, the or next 3 to 


eee ing. But ſhe 


3 me within a few hours, and eſcaped Away 4-4 
lover of her own chooſing, who loſt no time: 
for they were married and bedded, and all within an 
hour. But i it Mall be the worſt bhour's work for them 


both that exer they did; for they may ſtar ve, or beg. 


or fteal together for me. I will never give either of 


them a farthing.? . 

Here Jones ſtarting up, rial 4 1 really moſt be 
excuſed ; I wiſh you would leave me.“ Come, come, 
| ny ſaid the Quaker, « don't; give way to concern. 

ou ſee there are other people miſerable befides your- 
_felf. ei ſee there are madmen and fools and villains 


in the world, cries. Jones. But let me fe you 
a piece of advice; ſend for your daughter a 


ſon-in- 
law home, and don't be, yourſelf hs only cauſe of mi- 
ſery to one you pretend to love.” Send for her and 
6 huſband home !* cries the Quaker loudly, © I 
ald ſooner ſend for the two greateſt enemies I have 
—dit e world ”  < Well, go home yourſelf, or where 
| you pleaſe,” ſaid Jones; for I will fit no longer in 
ſuch company. Nay, friend, anſwered the * 
I. ſcorn to impoſe my company on any one. 
then offered to pull money from his pocket, but — | 
puſhed him with ſome violence out of the room. 

The ſubje& of the Quaker's diſcourſe had ſo deep- 
+ affected Jones, that he ſtared very wildly all the 
time he was ſpeaking. This the Quaker had obſerved ; 
and this, added to the reſt of bis behaviour, inſpired 
honeſt Broadbrim with a conceit that his companion 
was in reality out of his ſenſes. Inftead of reſentin 
the affront, therefore, the Quaker was moved bick 


4 compaſſion for his unhappy circumſtances ; and, hav- 


ang Rated his opinion to the landlord, he de- 
. fired 


/ 


2 % 


Bled him to. take rest cars 61 hie bes, unde treat 
him with the higheſt'eivitity. y. 
--4 / Indeed?” fays the Tandlord; Pos han oſe ve Mech 


| civility towards him: for, it feems, for alt his laced 


waiſtcoat there, he is no more a gentleman than my- 
felf; but a poor pariſts baſtard bred up at à great 
ſquire's about thirty miles off, and now turned out 
of doora, (not for any good to be ſore). I ſhall get 
bim oat of my houfe as ſoon as poſſible. If I do ole 
my — the firſt loſs is always the beſt. It is 
not above a year ago that I Joſt a filver ſpoon.? ee 
What doſt thou talk of a pariſh baſtard, Robin? 
anſwered the Queker: 6 Thou muſt certainly be wi | 


taken in thy man.“ 


Not at all,“ replied Robin, © the gende Who 


knows him very well, told it me.“ For, indeed, the 


guide had no ſooner token” bi place at the kitchen | 
. tire, than he acquainted the whote company with all 
he knew, or had ever heard concerning Jones. 
The Quaker was no ſooner affured by this fellow 
of the birth and lo fortune of Jones, than all com- 
paſſion for him vaniſhed; and the honeſt plain man 
vent home fired wirh no leſs indignation than a duke 
would have felt ar Vs. an ae frond from went 2 
„ bY 
N landlord himſelf conceived an el diſdain hos . 
his gueſt : ſo that when Jones rung the bel! in order. 
to retire to bed, he was acquainted that he could 
have ue bed tert Bede Ads of the mean 
condition of his gueſt, Robin entertained: violent ſuf 
piciohs of his intentions, 'which' were, he ſuppoſed, 
to watch ſome favourable opportunity of robbing the 
houſe. In reality, he might have been very well cafe 
ed of theſe apprehenſions by the prudent precautious # 
of his wife and daughter, who had already removed 
every thing that was not fixed to the freehold: But 
he was by nature ſuſpicious, - and had been more par- 
toulerly ſo ſiace the loly' of his 1 85 Id ſnort, the 
Vor. II. | K be dread 


ng 1 ; 
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- dread of being robbed, totally abſorbed: the comfort- 
able e that he had nothing to loſgG. 

Jones being affured that he could have no bed, very 
Pierre took himſelf to a great chair made 
with ruſhes; when ſleep, which had lately ſhunned 
his company in much better apartments, ee 
paid him a viſit in his humble cell. 

As for the landlord, he was prevented by his. 8 
from retiring to reſt. He returned therefore to the 
kitchen-fire, whence he could ſurvey. the only door 


which opened into the parlour, or rather hole, where 


Jones was ſeated; and as for the window to that 
room, it was impoſſible for any creature larger than 


à cat to bare made his ere e it. 


4 
„ © 


es CHAP. Xl. 
*, The adventure 5 4 Company of- Soares, 


E landlord having taken his ſeat. directiy op- 
poſite to the door of the parlour, determined 
to Teep guard there the whole night. The guide and 


another fellow remained long on duty with bim, 
though they neither knew his ſuſpicions, nor had any 
of their own. The true cauſe of their watching did, 
indeed, at length put an end to it; for this was no 
other than the ſtrength and goodneſs. of the beer, of 


which having tippled a very large quantity, they 
grew at firſt very nige and e ond dterwards 


tell both Ne 


But it was not in the power of. ee to eomppſe 


* * the fears of Robin. He continued ſtill waking in his 

j chair, with his eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly on the door which 

led into the apartment of Mr Jones, till a violent 
a thundering at his outward gate called him from his 


ſeat, and obliged him to open it; which he had no 


? ſooner done, than, his kitchen was immediately full of 
© in red coats, WD all raſhed upon him, in 


: as 


— 
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as tumultuous a manner as if they intended to take 

his little eaſtle by ſtorm. 
Ihe landlord was now forced from bie poſt to this! 5 
niſh his numerous gueſts with beer, which they called 
for with great eagerneſs; and upon his ſecodd or 
third return from the cellar, he ſaw Mr Jones ſtand- 
ing before the fire in the midſt of the ſoldiers; for it 
may be eaſily believed, that the arrival of ſo much 
good company ſhould put an end to any ſleep,” udlels 
that from which we are to Go Ir eg Lac our” by the 
laſt trumpet. 

The company hanged þ now ret: well ſatisfied their 
thirſt, nothing remained but to pay the reckoning, 
4 er often productive of much miſchief and 
diſcontent among the inferior rank of gentry; Who 
are apt to find great difficulty in aſſeſſit 7 the ſum, 
with exact regard to diſtributive juſtice, which directs 
that every man ſhall: pay according to the quantity 


he drinks. This difficulty occurred upon the preſent 


occaſion; and it was the greater, as ſome gentlemen 
had, in their extreme hurry, marched off, after their 
firſt draught, and had entirely forgot to e 
any thing towards the ſaid reckoning. 

A violent diſpute now aroſe, in which every rn £25 
may be ſaid to have been depoſed upon oath; for the 
_ were at leaſt equal to all the other words ſpok- 

In this controverſy the whole houſe ſpoke toge- 
th and every man ſeemed wholly bent to extenu- 
ate the ſum which fell to his ſhare; fo that the moſt 
probable conclufion which could be foreſeen, was; that. 
a large portion of the reckoning would fall to: the 
landlord's ſhare to pay, or (what is much the Tame 

ng would remain unp aid. 
All this while Mr Jones was 3 in conwerſa - 
tion with the ſerjeant; for that officer was entirely 
unconcerned in the preſent diſpute, being privileged, 
by immemorial * from all contribution. N 


py — 
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FF | be diſpute now grew YR very warm, that it ſeems 


ed to draw towards a military deciſion, when Jones 


flepping for ward. file need all their clamours at once, 
by declarisg that be would pay the whole reckoning, 
which jodeed amounted 10 no more _ _—_ ait 
lings and curpen cee. . 
Abit declaration ne 15 the- k/ HEAR 1 5 
applauſe of the whole company. The terms bonour- 

able, noble, and worthy gentleman, reſounded through 
the room; nay, my landlord himſelf began to have a 


better opinion of him, and almoſt to dibelicre the 


account which the guide had given. 

The ſerjeant bad informed Mr Jones, * they 
Were. marching againſt the rebels, and expected to be 
commanded - by the glorious Duke of Cumberland. 
By. which the reader may . perceive (a circumſtance 


which we bave not thought neceſſary to communicate 


before) that this was the very time when the late re- 
beilion was at the higheſt; and indeed the banditti 
were now marched into England, imending,. as it was 
thought, to fight the King's forces, and to N 
puſhing forward to the metropalis. _. 

Jones had ſome heroic ingredients is his eds | 
tion, and was 'a hearty weli-wiſher to the glorious 


cavie bt; liberty, and of the Proteſtant religion. It 
is ng wonder, therefore, that in circumftances which 


would have warranted a much more romantic and wild 
undertoking, it ſhould occur to him to ſerve as a vo- 
lunteer in this expedition. 

Our commanding officer had ſaid all in his 8 
tea encourage and promote this good diſpoſition, from 
zhe frſ{t moment he had been acquainked with it. He 
new proclaimed the noble reſolution aloud, which was 
teveived with great pleaſure by the whole company, 


who. all cried out, God bleſs King George, and 


your. Hangour; and then added with many oaths, 
We will ſtaud * both to the laſt drops of our 


The 


* 
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The gentleman, who had been all night tippling 
at the alehouſe, was prevailed on by ſome arguments 
which a corporal had put into his hand, tb undertäke 
the ſame expedition. And now thie portmanteau be- 
longing te Mr Jones being put up into the baggage- 
cart, the forces were about to move forwards; when 
the guide ſtepping up to Jones, ſaid, © Sir, I hope 
- you will conſider that the horſes have been kept out 
all night, and we have travelled a: great way out of 
our way. Jones was ſurpriſed at the impiidence of 
this demand, and acquainted the ſoldiers with: the 
merits of his cauſe, who were all unanimqus in con- 
demning the guide for his endeavours to put upon a 
gentleman... Some ſaid; he ought to be tied neck and. 
heels; others that he deſerved to run the gauntlope ; 
and the ſerjeant ſhook his cane at him, and wiſhed he 
bad him under his command, ſwearing heartily he 
would make an example of him 
Jones contented himſelf, however, with a negative 
puniſhment, and walked off with his new . comrades,. 
leaving the guide to the poor revenge of curling and 
reviling him, in which latter the landlord joined, fay- 
ing, Ay, ay, he is a; pure one, I warrant you: a 
pretty gentleman, indeed, to go for a ſoldier. He 
ſhall wear a laced waiſtcoat, truly. It is an old pro- 
verb and a. true one, All is not gold that gliſters- I 
am glad my houſe is well rid of him. 
All that day the ſerjeant and the young! ſoldier 
marched: together; and the former, who; was an arch 
fellow, told the latter many entertaining ſtories af 
his campaigns, though in reality he had never made 
any; for he was but lately come into the ſervice, and 
had, by his own dexterity, ſo well ingratiated him 
ſelf with his officers, that he had promoted himſelf 
to a halbert ;, chiefly indeed by his merit in reerait-- 
ing, in, which he was moſt excellently well (killed... 
Much mirth and feſtivity paſſed among the ſoldiers: 
during their march; in which the many occurrences 
| : * 1 e thate 
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| 2hat bad paſſed at their laſt k quarters were remember 
ed, and every one, with great freedom, made what 
jokes he pleaſed on his officers, fome of which were 
of the coarfer: kind, and very near bordering on 
ſfcandak. This brought to our hero's mind the cuſ- 
tom which he had read of among the Greeks and 
Romans, of indulging, on certain feſtivals and ſo- 
em oceans, the liberty to Javes, of ufing an un- 
controlled freedom of ſpeech to their maſters. 
2: / Qer little army, which conſiſted of two companies 
of foot, were now arrived at the place where they 
were to halt that evening. The ferjeant then ac- 
Ne ua, his lieutenant, Who was the commanding of- 
cer, that they had picked up two fellows in that 
day's march; one of which, he ſaid, was as fine a 
man as ever he ſaw, (menning the tippler), for that 
He was near bx feet, well proportioned, and ſtrongly 
limbed; and the other (meaning Jones) would do 
well enough for the rear rank. 
I be new ſoldiers were now produced waters the 
officer, who having examined the fix feet man, he be- 
| firſt produced, came next to ſurvey Jones; at the 
Po, Goh of whom, the lieutenant could not help 
1 ſome ſurpriſe; for, beſides that he was very 
well dreſſed, and was naturally genteel, he had a re- 
markable air of dignity in his — which is rarely 
ſeen among the vulgar, and is indeed not infeparably 
annaned to the features of their ſuperĩors. | 
Sir,? ſaid the lieutenant, my ſerjeant informed 
me, thee you are deſirous of enliſting into the com- 
ow I have at preſent under my command; if fo, 
Sir, we ſhall very gladly receive a gentleman Who 
omiſes to do much honour. to the G sf by 
23 arms in it.“ 
I goes. anſwered, * That he had not: mentioned any 
thing of enliſting himſelf ; that he was moſt zealouſly 


Attached to the glorious cauſe for which they were 


wing to fight, and was very deſirous of ſerving as a 
| nnn, 9 
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Volunteer; .* concluding with foe compliments to the 
Jieutenant, and expreſſing the great kalen he 
ſhould have in being under his command. . 

The liemenant returned his civility, aces 
his reſolution, ſhook him by the hand, and invited 
bim to dive with r and the ren of 1 2 officers. | 


ö 


| c H A P. X. L | 
The ae enture off a C ban of Offers. 


HE 8 whom we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and who commanded this 
party, was now near ſixty years of age. He had en- 
tered very young into the army, and had ſerved in the 
capacity of an enſign in the battle of Tannieres: here 
he had received two wounds, and had fo well diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf,. that he was, by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, advanced to be a Heutenant, innen 
after that battle. 

In this commiſſion he had continued ever fince, 
viz. near forty years; during which time he had ſeen 
vaſt numbers preferred over his head, and had now- 
the mortifieation to be commanded by boys, whoſe - 
fathers were at nurſe when he firſt entered into the 
fervice. 

Nor was this ill weckt in his eso folely ow- 

to his having no friends amon the men in power. 

He had the misfortune to incur the diſpleaſure of his 
colonel, who, for many years, continued in the com- 
mand of this regiment. Nor did he owe the impla- 
cable ill-will which this man bore him, to any neglect 
or deficiency as an officer, nor indeed to any fault in 
himſelf, but ſolely to the indiſeretion of his wife, who 
was a very beautifu] woman, and who, though ſhe 
was remarkably fond of her huſband, would not pur- 
Chaſe his preferment at the expence of certain Ou: 
which the colonel required of her. | 
"The: : 
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Tbe poor lieutenant was more peculiarly unhappy 
this, that while he felt the effects of the enmity of 
his colonel, he neither knew, nor ſuſpected that he 


really bore him any; for be could not luſpect an ill- 
will for Which he was not conſcious of giving any 


cauſe ; and his wife, fearing. what her huſband's nice 
regard to kis honour might have occaſioned, content- 
ed herſelf with preſerving her virtue, without _ 
ing the triumphs of her conqueſt. 

This unfortunate officer (for ſo, I think he may be 
called) had many good qualities, beſides his merit in 
bis profeſſion ; for he was a religious, honeſt, good- 
natured man, and had behaved. ſo well in his com- 


mand, that he was highly eſteemed and beloved, nat 
only by the ſoldiers of his own company, but 10 the 


whole regiment 
The other officers * 4 ded with Mon were a 


French lieutenant, who had been long enough out of 


France to forget his own language, but not long e- 
nough in England to learn ours, 40 that he really 
ſpoke no language at all, and could barely make him- 
ſelf underſtood on the moſt ordinary occaſions. There 
were likewiſe two enſigns, both very young fellows ; 
one of whom had been bred under an attorney, and 
the other was ſon to the wife of a nobleman's butler. 
As ſoon as dinner was ended, Jones informed the 


company of the merriment which had paſſed among 


the ſoldiers upon their march: And yet,” ſays be, 


© notwithſtanding all their: vociferation, I. dare ſwear 


they will behave, more like Grecians than Trojans, 


when they come to the enemy.“ Grecians and 
Trojans P ſays one of the enſigns, who the devil 
are they? I have heard of all the troops in Europe, 


but never of any ſuch as theſe.” 


s Don't pretend. to more ignorance than you, have, 


Mr Northerton,” ſaid the worthy: lieutenant, + I, ſup- 


wo you have heard of the Greeks and Trojans, 


cog perhaps you. never read Pope's Homer; who, 
I. remember; 


- 
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I remember, now the: gentleman: menti6ns it, com- 
the march of the Trojans to the cackling of 
geele, and greatly commends the ſilence of the Gre- 
cians. And, upon my honour, arg th is om jy 
in the cadet%s obſervation.” v.12 | 
Begar, me remember FEY ivy well, ſaid the 
Freach lieutenant, me ave read them at ſchool in 
dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, dey 
light for von woman, — ouy, ouy, me ave read Nall dat.” 

« D—n Homo with all my. heart,” ſays Norther- 
ton, © I have the marks of him in my a= yet. 
There's Thomas of our regiment always carries a 
Homo in his pocket: dn me if ever I come at it, 
if I don't burn it. Aad there's Corderius, another 
d—n'd fon of a whore, that hath got me 207 5 
logging.“ 

Then you bave been at ſchool, Mr N ortherton 4 
ſaid the heutenant., 

Ay, d--rr me, have I,” 3 1 0 « the devil 
take my father for ſendiog me thither. The old put 
wanted to make a parſon of me; but d—n me, thinks 
I to myſelf, I'll nick you there, old cull: the devil a 
ſmack of your nonſenſe ſhall you ever get iuto me. 
There's Jemmy Oliver of our regiment, he narrowly 
eſcaped being a pimp too; and that would have been 
a thouſand_pittes : for dia me if he is not one of 
the prettieſt fellows in the whole world; but he went 
farther than I with the old eull, for Jenny can nei- 
ther write nor read.” 

* You give your friend. a very good ade 
ſaid the lieutenant, '« and a very deſerved one, I dare 
ſay : but prithee, Northerton, leave off that fooliſh as 
well as wicked cuſtom of ſwearing ; for you are de- 
ceived, I promiſe you, if you think there is wit or 
| politeneſs in it. I wiſh too you would take my ad- 

vice, and deſiſt from abuling the clergy. ' Scandalous 
names and refleCtions caſt on any body of men, mult 
| de always urjultifiable but eſpecially * thrown 
; on 


Fe 
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on fo Bere a function: for to abuſe the body is 
"abuſe the function itſelf; and I leave you to de 
-bow inconſiſtent ſuch a bebavioor;is in Men who are 
going to fight in defence of the Proteſtant religion.” 
Me Adderly, which was the name of the other en- 
Ggn, had ſat hitherto kicking his heels and humming 
a tune, without ſeeming to liſten to the diſcourſe : 
he now anſwered, -<. © Menne, on ne parle pas de la 
religion dans la guerre Well ſaid, Jack,“ 'cries 
Northerton, © if, la religion was the only matter, the 
Par ſons ſhould fight their own. battles for me.” 

„ dont know, gentlemen,” ſays Jones, what 
may be your opinion; but I think no man can en- 
83S ge in a nobler cauſe than that of his religion; and 

have obſerved, in the little l have read of hiſtory, 
that no ſoldiers have fought ſo bravely, as thoſe who 


hare been inſpired with a religious zeal. For my 
own part, though I love my king and country, I 
hope, as well as any man in it; yet the Proteſtant 


intereſt is no ſmall motive to my N a volum 


teer in the cauſe;? . 


Northerton now winked on \ Adderly, and — 9 


to him fly, Smoke the prig, Adderly, ſmoke him.“ 
1 5 bim, I am very 
glad, Sir, you have choſen our regiment to be a vo- 


Then turning to Jones, ſai 


Junteer in; for if our parſon ſhould. at any time take 


a cup too wych, I. fiad you can ſupply his place. I 
preſume, Sir, you have been at the univerſity; may 1 


crave the favour to know what college ? 2 


Sir, anſwered Jones, © ſo far from having been 


at the, umverſity, I bave even bad the Ae of 


5 3 for 1 was never at ſchool.“ 


1 1 preſumed,” cries the enſign, 6 only upon the 


information of your great learning.“ —“ Oh, Sir !' 
anſwered Jones, it is as poſſible for a man to know 
 Jomething without having been at ſchool, as it is to 


* been at ſchoo] and to know nothing.“ 
Well ag, young volunteer,” cries the lieutenant : : 


6 upon 


DP 


* 1 
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upon my word, Northerton, you had, better let him 
alone, for he will be too hard for you.” _ 
Niortherton did not very well reliſh. the laren 4 
Jones; ; but he thought the provocation was ſcarce 
ſufficient /to. juſtify a blow, or a raſcal, or fcoundrel, 
which were the only repartees that ſuggeſted them- 
ſelves.; He was, therefore, filent at preſent; but re- 
ſolved to take the firft opportunity of derne wy 
jeſt by abuſe. . _- 

It now came to the turn of Mr Jones. to give a 
toaſt, as it is called; who could not refrain from 
mentioning. his dear Sophia. This he did the more 
readily, as he imagined it utterly impoſſible that any 

one preſent ſhould gueſs the perſon he meant. 
But the lieutenant, who was the toaſt- maſter, was 
not contented with Sophia only. He ſaid he muſt 
have her ſurname ; upon which Jones heſitated a lit- 
tle, and preſently after named Miſs Sophia. Weſtern. 
Enſign Northerton declared he would not drink her 
health in the ſame round with his own toaſt, unleſs 
ſome body, would vouch for her. I knew one So- 
phy Weſtern,” ſays he, that was Jain with by half 
the young fellows. at Bath; and, perhaps, this is the 
ſame, woman.“ Jones very ſolemnly aſſured him of 
the contrary, aſſerting, that the young lady he named 
was one of great faſhion and fortune. Ay, ay,” 

ſays the enſign, and fo ſhe is, d—n me; it is the 
ſame woman; and I'll hold half a dozen of Bur- 
gundy, Tom French of our regiment brings her into 
company with us at any tavern in Bridge's Street.“ 
He then proceeded to deſcribe her perſon, exactly 
(for he had ſeen her with her aunt), and concluded 
with ſaying, * That her father had a great eſtate; in 
DSomerſetſhire.? | 

The tenderneſs of lovers. can ill brook the leaſt £ 
jeſting with the names of their miſtreſſes. However, 
Ta though he had enough of the lover and of the 


hero too in 5 diſpofltion, did not reſent thels ſlanders 
as 


# 


1 
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as haftily as, perhaps, he'6oght' to have done. To 
ſay the truth, having ſeen but little of this kind of 
wit, he did not read ily underſtand it, and for a long 
| ume imagined Mr Northerton had really miſtaken 
bis charmer for fome other. But now turning to the 
enſign with à ſtern aſpect, he ſaid, Pray, Sir, 
chooſe ſome other ſubject for your wit; for I pro- 
miſe you, I will bear no jeſting with this lady's cha» 
rafter.” + Jeſting,” cries the other, dᷣ—u me if 
ever I was more in carneft in my life. Tom French 
of our regiment had both her and her aunt at Bath.” 
Then I muſt tell you in carneft,” cries Jones, that 
you are one of the moſt impudent raſcals upon earth.“ 

He had no ſooner ſpoken thefe words, than the 
enſign, Oe ther with a volley df curſes, diſcharged a 

boiſe fullzat the head of Jones, which, hitting him a 
little 4 7 the right epi, brought . i6fantly 
to the ground. 

The conqueror percetvin f the enemy to ly motion- 
leſs before him, and blood beginning to flow pretty 
plentifulty from his wound, began now to think of 
quitting the field of battle, where no more honour 
was to be gotten': but the lieutenant interpoſed, by 
| ſtepping before the door, and thus cut off his retreat. 

Northerton was very importunate with the lieute- 
nant for his liberty, ook the ill conſequences of 
his ſtay, aſking him what he could have done lefs ? 
« Zounds l' fays he, I was but in jeſt with the fel- 
low. I never heard any harm of Miſs Weſtern in my 
life.“ Have not you? ſaid the lieutenant; then 
you richly deſerve to be hanged, - as well for making 
fuch jeſts, as for uſing fuch a weapon. You are my 
_ priſoner, Sir: nor ſhall you ftir- from thence till 2 
proper guard comes to ſecure you“. 

Such an aſcendant had our licutenant over this en- 
ſign, that all that fervency of courage which had le- 
velled our poor hero with the floor, would fcarce have 
animated the laid enfign to have drawn his ſword 2 
5 gain 


— 
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ainſt the Heuteriant, had he then had one dangling at 

s ſide; but all the ſwords: being hung up in the 

3 were, at the very beginning of Fs 5 ſecur- 

ed by the French officer. So that Mr Northerton 

Was obli to attend the final iſſue of this affair. 
The French gentleman and Mr Adderly, at the 


defire of cheir commanding officer, had raiſed up the © 


of Jones; but as they could perceive but little 


| (if any) ſign of life in him, they again let him fall; 


Adderly damning him for having blooded his waiſt-⸗ 
coat, and the Frenchman declaring, Begar me no 
tuſh de Engliſeman, de mort me ave heard de Engliſe 
lay, law, what you call, long up de man dat tuſh him 
„ 
When the good Heutenant 8 bimſelf to the 
door, he applied himſelf likewiſe to the bell; and the 
dra wer immediately attending, he diſpatched him for 
a file of muſketeers and a ſurgeon. | - Theſe commands, 
together with the drawer's report of what he had 
| himſelf ſeen, not only produced the ſoldiers, but pre- 

ſently drew up the landlord of the houſe, his wife wa. 
ſervants, and, indeed, every one elſe whe happened, 
at that time, to be in the inn 

To defcribe' every particular, and to relate” the 
- whole converſation of the enſuing. ſcene, is not with- 
in my power, unleſs I had forty pens,” and could, at 
once, write with them altogether, as the company. 


now ſpoke. The reader muſt, therefore, content him» 


{elf with the moſt remake incidents, and Fin 
he may very well excuſe the reſt. ; 

The firſt thing done was ſecuring the body of Nor- | 
therton, who being delivered into the cutoly of fix 
men with a BIR at their head, was by them con- 
ducted from a place which he was very willing to 
leave, but it was unluckily to a place whither he was 
very unwilling:to go. To ſay the truth, ſo whimſical 
are the defires of ambition, the very moment this youth 
had attained the above-mentioned honour, he would 

Vor. II. L have 
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have. lignp well. contented to have retired;to ſome! cor: | 
ner of the world, where the: fame . it enn never 
have reached his ears. non 
It ſurpriſes us, and ſo, x N it way the reader, 
that the lieutenant, a worthy and good man, ſhould 
have applied his chief care rather to ſecure the offender, 
than to preſerve. the life of the wounded, perſon; We 
mention this obſervation, not with any view of 1x 
tending to account for ſo odd a behaviour, but left 
Tame critic ſhould. hereafter plume himſelf op diſcover- 
ing it. We would have theſe gentlemen know: we 
ca ſee What is odd in characters as well as them- 
elde but it is our buſineſs to relate facts as they 
are: which when we have done, it is the part of the 
Jearned and fagacious reader to conſult that original 
| book. of Nature, whence every paſſage in our work is 
tranſeribed, though we quote not always rhe particu- 
K ie auth ee to 24 5 
-The company which now e were of a differ · 
a diſpoſition; They ſuſpended their curidſity con- 
cernisg the perſon of the 'ealign. till they ſhould: ſee 
bim hereafter in a more engaging attitude. At pre- 
ſent their whole concern and attedtion, were employ- 
ed about the bloody object on the floor, which being 
planed, upright in a chair, ſoon began to diſcover 
ſome fymptoms of life; and motion. Theſe were no 
ſooner perceived hy, the company, (for Jones was, at 
| Aft; generally cobcluded to be dead), than they all 
fell at once to preſerihing for him: (for as none of 
the phyſical order was preſent, peg one chere took 
. office upon im). 1 
Bleeding was the unanimous. vioce "a the whole 
Ago, but unluckily there,was no operator at hand: 
every one then cried, Call, the barber ' but none 
fired a ſtep. . cordials were likewiſe pre- 
ſcribed in the ſame ineſſective manner; till che land- 
Jord ordered up a tankard of ſtrong-beer, with a 


**  whigh he. Fol way, the beſt ö * 
The 
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The perſon principally aſſiſtant on this occaſion, 
indeed the only one who did any ſervice, or ſeemed 
likely to do any, was the landlady : ſhe cut off ſome 
of hes hair; and applied it to the wound to flop the 
blood: the fell to chafing the youth's temples with 
her hand, and having expreſſed great contempt for 
her huſband's prefcription of beer, the diſpatched one 
of her maids to her own cloſet for a bottle of brandy, 
of which, as ſoon as it was brought, ſhe prevailed 
upon Jones, who was juſt returned to his ſenſes, 11 
drink a very large and plentiful draught. -/ | 
38 0n afterwards arrived the ſorgeon, who eee 
ers the. wound, having ſhaken his head, and 
blamed every thing which was done, ordered his pa- 
tient inſtantly to bed; in which place we think pro- 
per to leave him ſome time to his repoſe, and ſhall 
rode e put an end to 857 comm ts 
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*. al the great "addreſs of the landlady, ty geo 
5 of the ſurgeon, and = folid kill in ge 
bo the eri heutenant. 5 | 


HEN the eat man was carried Ke? 15 85 bed, 


= and the houſe began again to clear up from - 


the barry which this accident had occaſioned, the 
landlady thus addreſſed the commanding officer: « L 
am afraid, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © this young man did not 
behave himſelf as well as he- ſhould do to your ho- 
nours, and if he had been killed, I ſuppoſe he had 
-but his deſerts; to be ſure, when gentlemen admit in- 
ferior perſons into their company, they oft to keep 
their diſtance ; ; but, as my firſt buſband uſed to ſay, 
few of 'em know how to do it. For my own part, 
Jam ſure; I ſhould not have ſuffered any fellows to 


include Kn into gentlemen” company; but L 
197 _ * + theft 


Tx 
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chaſt he had been an officer e n the; a. | 


| told me he. was'but a rreruit.“ wit 


- 114 Tandlady,? anſwered: 1 « you miſtake 
the whole matter. The young man behaved bimfelf 


- extre well, and; is, I believe, a mueb better 


tleman than the enſ gu who abuſed him. If the 
young fellow dies the man who;ftruck him Will hase 


moſt reaſon to be ſorry ſor it; for the regiment will 


get rid of a very trouble ſome fellow, who is ſcandal. 
to the army; and if he eſeapes from 21 hands of 
juſtice, blame me, Madam; that's all.“ 

Ay, 'ay good lack-a:day P faid ike y 
ho could. have thoft it ? Ay, ay, ay, I am ſatis- 
fied your honour will ſee juſtice done; and to be 


ſure it oft to be to every tg Gentlemen oft not to 


kill poor folks without anſwering: for it. A 


man bach 2 foul to be ſaved, as well as his betters.* . 


Indeed, Madam,” ſaid the lieutenant, « you do the 
volunteer wrong; I dare ſwear he is more of a gentle- 
man than the officer.” 
Ay, cries the landlady, 4 * el you there 
nom: well, my firſt huſband was a wiſe man; he uſed 
to ſay, You can't always know the inſide by the out- 
 Kde. Nay, that might have been well enough too: 
for I never. ſaw'd him till he was all over blood. Who 
could bave thoft it! mayhap, ſome. young gentleman 


E in love. Good-lack- a-day'! if he ſhould die, 


what a concern it will be to his parents! why ſure 
the devil mult poſſeſs the wicked wreteh to do ſuch 
an act. To be ſure, he is a ſcandal to the army, as 


pour Honour ſays: for moſt of the gentlemen of the 


army that ever I ſaw, are quite different ſort of peo- 
ple, and look as if they would ſcorn to ſpill any 


_ Chriſtian blood as much as any man, I mean, that 18, 


in a civil way, as my firſt huſband uſed to fay. To 
be ſure, when they come into the wars, there muſt 
be blood ſhed; but that they are not to be blamed 


for. The more of our enemies they kill there, the 
better; 


— 
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better; and T'wiſh with all my h cart they could kin 
every mother® s ſon of them“ EM: 


- 6,0 fie! Madam,” faid the heatevant, filing; 6 Aut | 


is rather too bloody-minded a wiſh.” 
Not at all, Sir,“ anſwered the, « T6 am not at all 
bloody- minded, only to our enemies, and there is no 
harm in that. To be ſure it is natural for us to wiſh 
our enemies dead, that the wars may be at an end, 
and our taxes to be lowered : for it is 4 dreadful 
thing to pay as we do. Why now, there is above 
forty ſhillings for window-lights, and yet we have 
ſtopt up all we could; we have almoſt blinded the 
douſe J am ſure: ſays 140 the exciſeman, ſays I, I 
think you oft” to favour us, I am ſure we are very 

ood friends to the government, and ſo we are for 


* 


rtin: for we pa y, a mint of money to um. And 


yet T often think to myſelf the government' doth not 
imagine itfelf more obliged to us than to thoſe that 
don't pay um a en Ay, ay; it is the way of 
the world.” 

She was be ng in this whites; when the furs 


reon entered the room. The dieutenönr immedi- 


ately aſſced how his patient did? But he reſolved 
Hin only by faying, Better, I believe, than he 


would” have 1 by this time, if I had not been 


called; and even as it is, perhaps it would have been 
lucky if I could have been called ſooner.” I hope, 
Sir,” ſaid the lieutenant ; * the ſſcull i is not fractured.“ 
Hum, cries the ſurgeon, fractures are not always 
the moſt dangerous lymptoms. Contuſions and la- 
cerations are often attended with worſe phenomena 


and with more fatal conſequences than fractures. 


People who know nothing of the matter conclude, if 
the ſkull is not fractured, all is well; whereas, I had 
rather fee a man's ſkull Groke? all to pieces, than ſome 


contuſions IJ have met with.“ I hope,“ ſays the lieu- 


tenant, there are no fuch ſymptoms here.“ © Symp=— 


Loms,? anſwered the ſurgeon, © are.not always regular” ; 


L 3 d | BO 
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nor conſtant... T have known very. anfarourable ſymp- 
toms in the morning change to favourable dues at 
= and return to unfavourable ones . at night. 
ounds, indeed, it is rightly and truly ſaid, Nemo 
repente fait tunpiſimus. I was once, 1 bes, call- 
ed to a-patient, who. had received a. violent contuſion 
in his tibia, by which the exterior eptis was Nennt: 
ed, ſo that there was a profuſe ſanguinary diſcharge 
aud the interior membranes were ſo divellicated, at 
the as, or bone, very plainly appeared through the 
aperture of the vulnus or wound. Some febrile ſy 
_ toms intervening at the ſame time, Far the pulſe 2 
exuberant, and indicated much phlebotomy), 1 ap- 
hended an immediate mortification. To prevent 
which 1 preſently made a large orifice-in the vein of 
the left arm, whence I drew twenty ounces of blood ; 
which I expected to have found extremely fizy and 
| glutinous, or indeed coagulated, as it is in pleuretic 
complaints: but, to my ſurpriſe, it appeared roſy 
and florid, and its conſiſteney differed little from the 
blood of thoſe i in perfect health. 1 then applied a 
fomeutation to the part, which highly LED the 
intention, and after three or four times. dreſling, . the 
wound began to diſcharge a thick pus, or matter, by. 
which means the coheſion but perhaps 1 do not 
make myſelf perfectly well e 15 No really,” 
anſwered the lieutenant, F cannot fay E underſtood a 
ſyllable? Well, Sir,” ſaid the ſurgeon, then E 
ſhall. not tire your patience; in ſhort, within Gx weeks 
my patient. was able to walk upon his. legs, as per- 
kAaly. as he could have done before he received: the 
contuſion. I wiſh, Sir,” ſaid the lieutenant, you 
would be. fo kind only to inform me, whether the 
wound this young gentleman hath had the mis fortune 
to receive is likely to prove mortal.“ Sir, anſwer 
ed the ſurgeon, to fay whether a wound will prove 
mortal or not at firſt dreſſing, would be very weak 


 _- fooliſh. eee : we are all mortal, and 
. 
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ſymptoms often accur in 3 cure which the greateſt of 
our profeſſion could never foreſee. But do you think 
him in danger?“ ſays the other. In danger ! ay, 
| ſurely,” cries the doctor, who is there among us, 
who in the moſt perfect health can be ſaid not to be 
in danger? Can a man, therefore, with fo bad a 
wound as this, | be ſaid to be out of danger? All I 
can ſay at preſent, is, that it is well 1 was called as F 
was, and perbaps it would have been better if I bad 
hires calle ſooner, 1 will ſee bim again early in the 
morning, and in the mean time let him be kept ex- 
tremely quiet, and drink liberally of water-gruel.“ 
Won't you allow him fack-whey ? ſaid the landlady, 
Ay, ay, ſack-whey,” cries the doctor, if you will, 
provided it be very ſmall.“ And a little chicken 
Hoa too 2 added ſhe—*< Yes, yes, chicken broth,” 
faid the doctor, is very good.“ May'nt I make 
him ſome jellies too?“ ſaid the landlady.“ Ay, ay, 
anſwered the doctor, jellies are very good for wounds, 
for they promote cohefion.* And, indeed, it was lucky 
ſhe had not named ſoup or high ſauces ;. for the doc- 
tor wauld have complied, rather than have loſt the 
cute ofthe. bale. 3: I 
The doctor was no ſooner gone, than the landlady 
began to trümpet forth his fame to the lieutenant, 
who had not, from their ſhort acquaintance, conceived - 
quite ſo favourable an opinion of his phyſical abilities 
as the good woman and all the neighbourhoad: enter- 
tained, (and perhaps very rightly); for though Lam 
afraid the doctor was a little of a coxcomb, he might 
be nevertheleſs very much of a ſurgeon. ; 
The lieutenant having collected from the learned 
diſcourſe of the ſurgeon, that Mr Jones was in great 
danger, gave orders for keepi ng Mr Northerton under 
a very ſtri&t guard, deſigning in the morning to at - 
tend him to a jullice of peace, and to commit the 
conducting the troops to Glouceſter to the French 
lieutenant, who, though he could neither read, write, 
+ 5 | JT 
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Hor ſpeak any Javguage, was, however, A, good of. 


ficer. ” 
Ia the evening our commander ſent a meſſage to 
Mr. Jones, that if « viſit would not be troubleſome, 
he would wait on him. This civility was very kindly 
and thankfully received by Jones; and the lieutenant 
accordingly went up to his room, where he found the 
wounded man much better than he expected; nay, 
Jones aſſured his friend, that if he had not received 
expreſs orders to the contrary from the ſurgeon, he 
ſhould have got up long ago; for he appeared to him- 
ſelf to be as well as ever, and felt nv other incon e. 
nience from his wound but an extreme ſoreneſs on 
that fide of his head.” a 5 
I ſhould be very Had, g Aubth the EFT if 


« 5 
tat ew ey — — 4 


r 
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you was as well as you fancy yourfelf;*for Yen you 
eould be able to do yourſelf juſtice immediately; for 
When a matter can't be made up, as in a caſe of a 
blow, the fooner you take him out the better ; but 1 
am afraid you think yourſelf better than'you are, and 
be would have too much advantage over 0 . bi 
'I try, however,” anſwered Jones, «if You pleaſe, 
and will be fo kind to lend me a ford; for 1 have 
none here of my e . 
My ſword is. Walch at your Erft my dear 
boy, cries the lieutenant, kiffing him, vou are a 
brave lad, and I love your ſpirit ; but J fear your 
ſtrength : for ſuch a blow, and ſo math loſs of blood, 
muſt have very much weakened you; and thoiigh 
you feel no want of ſtrength in your bed, yet you 
moſt probably would, after a thruſt or two. I can't 
conſent to your taking him out to- night; but T hope 
you will be able to come up with us beide we get 
many days march advance; and I give you my ho- 
nour you ſhall have fatisfaQtion, or the man who hath 
- you ſhan't ſtay in our regiment.” _ 
1 9 ald Jones, * it Was 2255 to decide this 
| 8 batter 
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I ſhall, not be able to reſt.” W | 
never think of it, RT FOI the-athers. « 8 — 3 
tag will wake no! difference. The; woends of ho- 

r are not like thoſe in your body they on no- 
ther as 


A 


Wend for 


thing by the felay of cute. 
you, to in Laie a, weeks ence as 


E 


IT will be alto 


— 
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watter to- pight r heπ you; have en adaptor 
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7 But ſoppole,? faid jones ＋ 15 hold grow: e 


| "0 die of the.conſequenets: of. my: preſent wound.“ 
anſwered ther lientena nt, 
« will require no repatktion at all. I myſelf will do 
juſtice to your character, and teſtify, to the world 
your intention to have hand properly if you ad re- . 
covered. 8 

Still, ph PIE 0 1 am concerned at thy 4 
I am almoſt afraid to mention it to you who 
are a ſoldier ; but though I have been a: very wild 
young fellow, ſtill in my moſt ferious moments, mo 


4 87] Then vu honour, 


lay: 


at the bottom, I am really +'Chriſtian. 0 


45% 


x 


80 am I too, I aſſure you,“ ſaid the officer; a6 
fo zealons a one, that I was pl 
ner for taking up the cauſe o 
am a little: offe 
that you ſhould expreſs a fear of eee 1 8525 


before any one. 


eaſed with you at din- 
your religion; and I 


nded with you now, young gentleman, 


1 


But how terrible maſt: it be, cries Joche: « to 
any one who is really a Chriſtian, to cheriſh-malice 
in his breaſt, in oppoſition to the command of him 
who bath-expreſsly forbid it? how can I bear to do 
this on a fick-bed ? or how ſhall I make up my ac-- 
count, with ſuch an article a as this i in my boſom wes 


me? 
« Why, 1 believe there is \ ſuch a command,*: 


cries | 


the lieutenant ; but a man of hondur can't keep i itz 
and you muſt he's was of honour, if you will be in 


the army. 


I remember I once put the caſe'to our 


: ey over a bowl of punch, and he confeſſed there 


was 


— 


4 | 3 
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is hich diffiedlty in it; but he Taid; h hoped there 
might be a latitude granted to ſoldiers" in this one'in- 
fanee ; and to he [ure it is our Bufy'to' hope ſo for 
-who'would bear td live without his honogr ?' No, no, 
my Year' boy, be a goed Chritiaa às long' as eu 
Hive} but be a man of hondu? tod, and betet'put 6p 
an àffroht “ Not alt the bòdeks; wor all the parſons in 
the world, ſhall ever perſuade me to that. I love m 
religion very well, but” 1 love my K6jibur' more. 
There muſt: be ſome miſtake in the wording thé'text, 
er in the tranſlatiou; or in the underſtanding it; or 
ſomewhere (or other. But however" thut bef a inan 
muſt runſthe riſk; for he muſt preſerve his hotiour, 
So compoſe yourfelf to- night, and Ii promiſe you, 
you {hall have an opportunity of doing yourſelf juſ- 
tiee.“ Here he gave Jones a heart y bufs, ſhook bim 
EAT SES 5 5 4 WP 4 


* 


by the hand, and took his leave. | 7 
But though the Heatenant?s/reaſoning was very ſa- 
tisfactory tte himſelf, it was not entirely foto bis 
friend. Jones therefore having revelved this matter 
much in his thoughts, at laſt came to a reſolutlon, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. of 
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A maſt dreadful chapter indeed; and whith fea readers 
'' ought to venture upon in an evening, eſpecially when 
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"TONES ſwallowed a large meſs of chicken or 
of rather cock broth, with a very good appetite, 
as indeed he would have done 'the cock it was made 
of, with a pound of bacon into the bargain ; and, 
now finding in himſelf no deficiency” of either lieach 
or ſpirit, he reſolved to get up and ſeek his enemy. 
But firſt he ſent for the ſerjeant, Who was his firſt 
acquaintance among theſe military gentlemen. Un- 
luckily, that worthy officer having, 1a a literal ſenſe, 
WE 2 | taken 


\ 
\ 


— 
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taken ss fill of Alquor fle beem ſonest iti tetived/ts 


his bolſters Where he wwτ-as ſnbring ſo Hou that'it' was 
not dafy t0:c0nvey'ca noiſe! in-at%his! ears "Capable ef 
dJrowgding! that which iſſaed from his Inoſtrils. N e 3 
Hbbeberzi ab Jones perſiſted in his deſire of ſeeing 
Licks a vociferous drawer ut length fold 
diſturb hib ſlumbers, and to1atquatde Hin with' Abe 
meſſager Of -which' the ſeojennr' wag no Tooner made 
{enfible; than! be/arofe from his bed, and Having! his 
clothes already on, immediately attended Jen id 
not Khink fit to acquaint theeſerjeanti unh his n, 
thoup gh he might hate done it 2 great ſafety; for 
| tho edler Wan biinſclf a man of honoùw, x i hal} 
killed! his mapa! He wduld therefore have fajvbfolly 
kept4hhs: ſecret}; ort ihdeed any other which note 
ward auas publifhed for diſcovering! »But as Ibnes 
knew nôt thoſe virtues in ſo ſhortiamacquaintanee, 
bis caution was perhaps prudent. and ee 
enough. G A e 2:00 ee 19 it och 
1 Hel began therefore by 36qva inting the nls, 
that as he was now entered into the army, he was 
aſhamed of being with dut what was perhaps the moſt 
| neceflary implement of! a: ſol dier namely, a ſword; 
adding, that he ſtiould- be- infinitely; obliged to him if 
he could procure one- For*which;? Ne he, 1 
will give! yod any rdaſonable price; r d0 L infift 
upon its being ſilver-hilted, only a power view and 
ſuch. as may: begome a ſoldier's. LO NE SLIT 
The iſerjeant, who Well knew! what! had happened} 
and had heard that Jones wag in à very dangerous 
condition, ãmaiediately concluded, from ſuch! u meſ- 
ſage, at ſuch a time of night, and from a man in ſuch 
ij ſituation, that he was light-headed. Now, as he 
had his wit (to uſe that word in its common ſignifica- 
tion) always ready, be bethought | himſelf of makin 5 
his advantage of this humour in the ſick man. 8, 
ſays: he, Tobelkers IJ can fit you. I have à moſt ex- 
celleut piece of ſtuff by me. It in hot indeed ſilver- 
88 8 KO 
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hilted, Which, as; yau lay, Goth vet become a fold5er ; 
but the handle; is decent enaugbe and the blade ane 
of the beſt ia Europe bt nn is a blade that a blade 
that— In. ſhorts; I wall 11-Fotch. it van this inſtant, and 
mall ſee it and handle it I am Sid to ſee 
8 Honburfo well, wich all my heart? 
Being inſtantly. returned wirh the lord, 10 deli- 
'vered it to Jones, who took it and drew it; and then 
told the ſerjeant it would do oh: well, and bid ul 
name his price. W 5 2 BIBT, * 
he ſerjeant now began to eee in oof 
bis goods. He ſaid; (nay be ſwore very heartily ), 
that the blade was taken from a French officer of 
very gh rank at the battle of Dettingen. I took 
it myſelf,” ſays he, from bis ſide, after I had knock- 
ed him 4 be head. The hilt was a golden one. 
That I fold to one of our fine gentlemen; for there 
are ſome of them, an't pleaſe. your Hau 99 78 
value the hilt of a ſword more than the blade.“ 
Here the other ſtopped him, and: begged — to 
5 name price. The ſerjeant, who t 1 Jones ab- 
ſolutely out of his ſenſes, and very near 0 . _ 
afraid leſt he ſhould: injure. his family by aſking 
little. However, after a moment's hefitation, 3 con- 
tented himſelf with naming twenty guineas, and ſwore 
he would not ſell it for leſs to his own brother. 
Twenty guineas l' ſays Jones, in the utmoſt ſur- 
priſe ; * ſure you think L am mad, or that I never 
ſaw a ſuord in my life. Twenty guineas, indeed! 
1 did not imagine you woulf endeavour to impoſe 
upon me. — Here, take the ſword No, now I think 
on't, I will keep it myſelf, and ſhew it your officer in 
the morning, acquainting him at the lame. time what 
a price you aſked me for it.“. 7 
The ſerjeant, as we have ſaid, had . wit 
tis Jaſ1 3 about him, and now plainly ſaw | 
that was not in the condition he had appre- 


hended bi him to be; * now, chere fore, counterfeited 
af 
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as great ſurpri ize as u other had ſhewn, and ſaid, 
„I am certain, Sir, I have not aſced you ſa much 
out of the way; beſides, you are to couſider it is the 
only ſword I have, and 1 muſt: run the rifle of my 
officer's diſpleaſure, by going without one myſelf. 
And truly, putting all this together, et think 
twenty ſhillings ſo much out of the way“ n 

«© Pwenty: ſhillings! 4 *ortes Janes, why; "your juſt 


ſerjeant, © ſure your Honour muſt have miſtaken me; 
or elſe I miſtook myſelf—and indeed Lam but half 
awake twenty guineas, indeed no wonder your 
Honour flew into ſuch a paſſion. I ſay twerity gui” ö 
neas toe |, No, no, I meat twenty ſhillings, Tra 

you. And when your Honour comes to qonſider 
ever y thing. hope vou will not thiuk that fo extra- 


vagant a prite. It is indeed true, ꝙ n may buy a- 


weapon which looks, as well for leſs money; but 
Here Jones interrupted him, ſaying, I b be 


Jo far from making any words with yau, that I will 


give vou a ſhilliag more than your demand. He 


then gave bim a guinea, bid him return tochis bed, 
and wiſhed him a good march; adding, be hoped to 
overtake them before the Ela reached Worceſter. 


- The ſerjeant very civilly took his leave, fully ſatiſ- 


fied with his merchandiſe, and not a little pleaſed 
with, his dexterous recovery from that falſe ftep into 
which his opinion: of the fick man's LEN 


had betrayed him. 


As ſoon as the ſerj eant was an Jones Ft: 


from his bed, and dreſſed himſelf entirely, putting on 


even his coat, which, as its colour was white, ſnewed 


very viſibly the fireams of blood which had flowed 


down it; and now having graſped his new-purchaſed 


{word in his hand, he was going to iſſue forth, when 
the thought-of what he was about to ec laid 


ſuddenly hold of him, and he began to reflect, that 


in a few minutes he might 1 deprive a human 


Vor, II. M being 


4 aſked: me twenty guineas“ How, cries the 
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being of life, or might loſe his own. Very elle 
ſiaidd he, and in what cauſe do I venture my life ? 
Why, in that of my honour. And who is this hu- 
man being d a raſcal who hath injured and inſulted 

me without provocation. But is not revenge forbid- 
den by Heaven ? Yes, but it is enjoined by the world. 

Well, x Wi ſhall F obey the: world, in oppoſition to the 
_ exprels commands of Heaven? Shall I incur the Di- 
vine (diſpleaſure, rather than be called ha - coward 
——fcoundrel2?—P1! think no more; 1 am . 
and mult fight him. | 

The clock had now ſtruck twelve, and every one 
in thef houſe were in their beds, except the cen- 
tinel who. ftood to guard Northerton; when Jones 
ſoftly opening his door, iſſued forth in purſuit of his 
enemy, of whoſe place of confinement he had received 
a perfect deſeription from the drawer. It is not eaſy 
to conceive a much more tremendons figure than he 
now exhibited. He had on, as we have fia, a light 
coloured coat,» covered with ſtreams of blood. Flle 
face, which miſſed that very blood, as well as twenty 
atnces more drawn from him by the ſurgeon, was 
pailid. Round his head was a quantity den ge, 
not unlike a turban. In the right hand he e a 
ſword, and in the left a candle. So that the bloody 
Banquo was not worthy to be compared to him. In 
fact, I believe a more dreadful apparition was never | 
raiſed in a church-yard, nor in the imagination of any 
good people met in a winter evening over a Chriftmas 
ſire in Samerſetſhire. 

When the centinel fi ſt ſaw our hero 2 his 
n began gently to lift up his grenadier- cap; and 
in the {ame inſtant his knees fell to blows with each 
other. Preſently his whole body was ſeized with 
worſe than an ague-fit. He then fired his piece, and 
fell flat on his face. 

Whether fear or courage v was the occaſion of this 


folng, or whether he took aim at the object of his 
error, 
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terror, I cannot ſay. If he did, however, * had the 


good fortune to miſs his man. * 
Jones ſeeing the fellow fall, ud che cauſe of his 
fright, at which he could not forbear ſmiling, not in 
the leaſt reſſecting on the danger from which he had juſt 
eſcaped. He then paſſed by the fellow, who ſtill con- 


tinued in the poſture in which he fell, and entered the 


room where Northerton, as he had heard, was con- 


fined. Here, in a ſolitary ſituation, he found—— an 


empty quart-pot ſtanding on the table, on which 


ſome beer being ſpilt, it looked as if the room had 
lately been inhabited; but at preſent it ae e | 


vacant. 11 
Jones then dented: it might lead to ; ſand er 


apartment; but, upon ſearching all round, he could 


perceive no other door than that at which he entered, 
and where the centinel had been poſted. „He then 
proceeded to call Northerton ſeveral times by his 


name: but not one anſwered; nor did this ſerve to : 


any other purpoſe than to confirm the eentinel in his 
terrors, who was now convinced that the voluateer 
was dead of his wounds, and that his ghoſt was come 
in ſearch of the murderer : He now lay in all the a- 


gonies of horror; and I wiſh, with all my heart, ſome 


of thoſe actors, Who are hereafter to repreſent z man 
frigbted out of his wits, had ſeen him, that they 
might be taught to copy nature, inſtead of perform- 
ing ſeveral antic tricks and geſtures, for the enter- 
tainment and applauſe of the galleries. - 

Perceiving the bird was flown, at leaſt deſpairing 


to find him, and rightly apprehending that the report 
of the firelock would alarm the whole houſe, our hero 


now blew out his candle, and gently ſtole back again 
to his chamber, and to: his bed: whither he would 
not have been able to have gotten undiicovered, had 
any other perſon been on the ſame ſtair-caſe, fave on- 
ly one 5 who was confined to his bed by the 
gout ; ; for before he could reach the door to his cham- 
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berg the hall where the centinel had been de wens 


| half full of people, ſome in their ſhirts, 'and — 


vot half dreſſed, all very earneſtly OY of each 
other, what was the matter? 

The foldier was now found lying ia the "Wi place 
and poſture i in which we juſt now left him. Several 
immediately applied themſelves to raiſe him, and ſome 
eoncluded him dead; but they preſently ſaw their 
miſtake z/ for he not gly ſtruggled with thoſe who 


laid their hands on him, but fell a- roaring like a bull. 


In reality, he imagined ſo many ſpirits or devils were 
handling him; for his imagination being poſſeſſed 


with the horror of an apparition, converted every 


object he ſaw or felt, into n but os and 


* 11 
At length he was overpowered by numbers, and 
upon his legs; when candles * brought, and 
{ceing two or three of his comrades preſent, he came 
2 little to himſelf ; but when they aſked him what was 
the matter, he n ec IJ am a dead man, that's 
all; I am a dead man; I can't recover it; I have ſeen 


him.“ What haſt thou feen, Jack ” Gays one of the 
ſoldiers. * Why, I have ſeen the young volunteer 
that was killed — He then imprecated the 


moſt heavy curſes on himſelf, if he had not ſeen the 


"volunteer, all over blood, vomiting fire out of his 


mouth and noſtrils, paſs by him into the chamber 
where Enfign Northerton was, and then, ſeizing the 
enſign by the TG fly 1 with him 1 in a clap of 


thunder. 


This relation met with a gracious reception from 


| the audience. All the women preſent believed it firm- 


ly, and prayed Heaven to defend them from murder. 
Amongſt the men, too, many had faith in the ſtory ; 


- but others turned it into derifion and ridicule; and a 


ſerjeant who was preſent anſwered very coolly, © Young 
man, you will hear more of this, for going to oops | 
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The ſoldier replied, © You may puniſh me if you 
| pleaſe, but I was as broad awake as I am now: and 
the devil carry me away, as he hath the enſign, if I 
did not ſee the dead man, as I tell you, with eyes as 
big and as fiery as two large flambeaux.* 

The commander of the forces and the commander 
of the houſe were now both arrived; for the former 
being awake at the time, and hearing the centinel fire 
his piece, thought it his duty to riſe immediately, 
thang! he had no great apprehenſions of any miſ- 
chief; whereas, the apprehenſions of the latter were 
much greater, left her ſpoons and tankards ſhoyld be 
upon the march, without having received any ſuch. 
orders from her. I Fg ; e GS 

Our poor ſentinel, to whom the fight of his officer 
was not much more welcome than the apparition, as 
he thought it, which he had ſeen before, again relat- 
ed the dreadful ſtor y, and with many additions of 
blood and fire; but he had the misfortune to gain no 
credit with either of the laſt- mentioned perſons; for 
the officer, though a very religious man, was free 
from all terrors of this kind: beſides, having fo late- 
ly left Jones in the condition we have ſeen, he had no 
ſuſpicion of his being dead. As for the landlady, 


though not over religious, ſhe had no kind of averſion 


to the doctrine of ſpirits; but there was a circum- 
ſtance in the tale which ſhe well knew to be falſe, as 
we ſhall inform the reader preſent ir. 
But whether Northerton was carried away in thun- 
der or fire, or in whatever other manner he was gone, 
it was now certain that his body was no longer in 
cuſtody. Upon this occaſion, the lieutenant formed 
a concluſion: not very different from what the ſerjeant 
is juſt mentioned to have made before, and immedi- 
ately ordered the ſentinel to be taken priſoner S0 
that, by a range reverſe of fortune, (though not very 
uncommon in a military life), the: guard beceme the 
guarded... 5 $44 „ ˙ OUIROIT” 
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8 D nA r. XV. 
The conclyfon of” the foregoing adventure. F 


/ESIDES the ide of arp the es bat 
harboured another, and worſe doubt, againſt the 
gor ſentinel, and this was that of treachery ; for as 
le believed not one ſyllable of the apparition, fo he 
imagined the whole to be an invention, formed only 
to impoſe upon him, and that the fellow had, in re- 
ality, been bribed by Northerton to let him eſcape. 
And this he imagined the rather, as the fright appear- 
ed to him the more unnatural in one who had the 
character of as brave and bold a man as any in the 
regiment, having been in ſeveral actions, having re- 
geived ſeveral wounds, and, im a word; having behaved 
e always like a good and valiant ſoldier. 5 
That the reader, therefore, may not conceive the 
Jeaſt ill opinion of ſuch a perſon, we ſhall not delay 
à moment in —_— bis I rED _ the el 
tion of this guilt. 

Mr Northerton, then, as we have before FEY 
* fully. ſatisfied with the glory which he had ob- 
tained from: this action. He had; perhaps, ſeen or 
heard, or gueſſed, that envy is apt to attend fame. 
Not that I would here inſinuate, that he was heathen- 
iſhly inclined to believe in, or to-worſhip the goddeſs. 
Nemefis ; for, in fact, I am convineed he never heard 
of her name. He was, beſides, of an active diſpoſi- 
tion, and had a great antipathy to thoſe cloſe wintet - 
quarters-1n.the caſtle of Glouceſter, for which a juſtice 
uf peace might poſſibły give. him a billet. Nor was. 
he, moreover, free from ſome uneaſy meditations on a 
certain wooden edifice, which I forbear to name, in 
conformity to the opinion of mankind, who, I think, 
rather ought to honour than to be aſhamed of this 


nee as it is, or, at 0s might be made, of. 
More: 
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Chap. 15- A F OUNDLING., a3 
more benefit to ſociety, than almoſt any a public 


erection. In a word, to hint at no more reaſons for 
his conduct, Mr Northerton was deſirous of depart- 
ing that evening. and nothing remained for him but 
to contrive the quomodo, which appears to be a l 
ter of ſome difficulty. 

Now this ybung gentleman, chough: PSA 
crooked in bis morals, was perfectly ſtraight in his 
perſon, which was extremely ſtrong and well made. 
His face, too, was accounted handſome by the gene- 
rality of women, for it was broad and ruddy, with 
tolerably good teeth.  Sneh charms did not fail mak- 
ing an impreſſion on my landlady, who had no little 
reliſh ſor this kind of beauty. She had, indeed, a 

a rea} compaſſion for the young man, and hearing 
* the ſurgeon that affairs were like to go ill with 
the volunteer, ſhe ſuſpected they might hereafter wear 
no benign aſpect with the enſign. Having obtained, 
3 therefore, leave to make him a viſit, and finding him 

in a very melancholy mood, which ſhe conſiderably 
heightened, by telling him there were fcarce any 
hopes of the * s life, ſhe proceeded to throw _ 
forth ſome hints, which the other readily and eager- 
ly taking up, they ſoon came to a right underftand- 
ing; and it was at length agreed, that the enſign 
ſhould, at a certain fignal, aſcend the chimney, which 
communicating very ſoon with that of the kitchen, 
he might there again Jet himſelf down ; for whick 
ſhe would give him an M ee Th n the 
coaſt clear. 

But left our readers, of a Kant couplenion 
ſhould take this occaſion of too haſtily condemning 
all compaſſion as a folly, and pernicious to ſociety, 
we think proper to mention another particular, which 
might poſſibly have ſome little ſhare in this action. 
The enſign happened to be at this time poſſeſſed of 
the ſum of fifty pounds, which did indeed belong to 
the. whole company : for the 4 having quarrel- 

led: 


\ 
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led a his lieutenant, had 1 the payment of 
his company to the enſign. This money, however, 
he thought proper to depoſite in my landlady's hand, 
poſſibly by way of bail or ſecurity that he would 
hereafter appear and anſwer to the charge againſt 
him: but whatever were the conditions, certain it is, 
that ſhe had the money, and- the enfign his liberty. 

The reader may perhaps expect, from the compal- 
ſionate temper of this good woman, that when ſhe 
ſaw the poor centinel taken priſoner for a fact of 
which ſhe knew him innocent, ſhe ſhould immediately 
have interpoſed in his behalf: but whether it was that 
ſhe had already exbauſted all her compaſſion in the a- 
bove mentioned inſtance, or that the features of this 
fellow, though not very different from thoſe of the 
enſign, could not raiſe it, I will not determine; but 
far from being an advocate for the preſent. priſoner, 
ſhe urged his guilt to the officer, declaring, with up- 
lifted eyes and hands, that ſhe would not have had 


any concern in the eſcape of a murderer for all the 


world. A 
Every thing was now once more quiet; and moſt 
of the company returned again to their beds: but 
the land ady, either from the natural activity of her 
diſpoſition, or from her fear for her plate, having no 
propenſity to ſleep, ſhe prevailed with the officers, 
as they were to march within little more than an 
hour, to ſpend that time with her over a bow] of 
unch. ö 

Jones had lain awake all this while, _ had heard 
great part of the hurry and buſtle that had paſſed, of 
which he had now ſome curioſity to know the partie 
culars. He therefore applied to his bell, which he 
rung at leaſt twenty times without any effect; for my 


landlady was in ſuch bigh mirth with her company, 


that no clapper could be heard there but her own; 
and the drawer and chamber maid, who were ſitting | 


together in the kitchen, on: neither. durſt he fit up, 
8 nos 


Chap. 19. 4 FOUNDLING. 14 


nor ſhe ly in bed alone), the more they heard the 
bell ring, the more they were frightened, and, as it 
were, nailed down in their places. 
At laſt, at a lucky interval of chat, the ſound 
reached the ears of our good landlady, who preſentiy 
ſent forth her ſummons, which both her ſervants in- 
ſtantly obeyed. Joe, ſays the miſtreſs, £ don't you 
hear the gentleman's bell ring? Why don't you go 
vp? It is not my buſineſs,“ anſwered the drawer, 
© to wait upon the chambers. It is Betty Chamber- 
maid's.“ I you come to that,“ anſwered the maid, 
© it is not my bufineſs to wait upon gentlemen. I 
have done 1t, indeed, ſometimes ; but the devil fetch me - 
if ever I do it again, fince you make your preambles 
about it.“ The bell fill ringing violently, their miſ- 
treſs fell into a paſſion, and ſwore, If the drawer did 
not go up immediately, ſhe would turn him away 
that very morning. If you do, Madam, ſays he, 
© I cart help it. I won't do another ſervant's bufi- 
neſs.” She then applied herſelf to the maid, and en- 
deavoured to prevail by gentle means; but all in vain. 
Betty was as inflexible as Joe; both inſiſted it was 
not their buſineſs, and they would not do it. : 
The lieutenant then fell a-laughing, and - ſaid, 

© Come, I will put an end to this contention ; and 
then, turning to the ſervants, commended them for 
their reſolution, in not giving up the point; but ad- 
ded, he was ſure if one would confent to go, the o- 
ther would. To which propoſal they both agreed 
in an inſtant, and accordingly went up very lovingly 
and cloſe together. When they were gone, the lieu- 
tenant appeaſed the wrath of the landlady, by ſatis- 
\ying her why they were both ſo unwilling to go a- 
Ione. | 

They returned ſoon after, and acquainted their 
miſtreſs, that the ſick gentleman was ſo far from be- 
ing dead, that he ſpoke as heartily as if he was well; 
aud that he gave his ſervice to the captain, and ſhould 
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be very glad of the favour of ſeeing: bin before he 
marched. _ 
The good ee immediately. complied with 


| Ks deſires, and, 2 down by his bed: ſide, ac- 


quainted him with the ſcene which had happened be- 
low, concluding with his intentions to make an ex- 
ample of the centinel. 

Upon this, Jones related to him the whole truth, 
and earneſtly begged him not to puniſh the poor lol 
dier, Who, 1 am confident,“ ſays he, is as inno- 
cent of the enſign's eſcape, as he is of forging any 
be, or of endeavouring to impoſe on you.“ , 

The lieutenant hefitated a few moments, and thin 


_ anſwered: + Why, as you have cleared the fellow of 


one part of the charge, ſo it will be impoſſible to 
prove the other ; becauſe he was not the only cen- 
tinel. But I have a good mind to puniſſ the raſcal, 

for being a coward. Yet who knows what effect the 
terror of ſuch an/apprehenfion may have? and to ſay 
the truth, he bath always behaved well againſt an e- 
nemy. Come, it is a good thing to fee any ſign of 
religion in'theſe fellows; ſo T promiſe you be fhall 
be ſet at arty when we march. But hark, the ge- 
neral beats! My dear boy, give me another butls. 
Don't diſcompoſe or hurry yourſelf, but remember 
the Chriftian doctrine of patience, and I warrant you 
_will ſoon. be able to do yourſelf juſtice, and to. take 
- an honourable reveuge on the fellow who hath injur- 
ed you.“ The lieutenant then departed, and Jones 
endeavoured to compoſe himfelf to reſt. | 
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Containing above two Gays. 
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4 ewonderful long chapter concerning the marvelhas, 
e much the Bae Hall our eee . 


ow 


kind than any which have hitherto occurred, it may 


not be amiſs in the prolegomenous or introductory 


chapter, to ſay ſomething of that ſpecies of writin 


which is called the marvellous. To this we ſhall, as 
well for the ſake of ourſelves as of others, endeavour 


to ſet ſome certain bounds : and indeed nothing can 
be more neceſſary, as critics * of different complexions 
are here apt to run into very different extremes; for 
while ſome are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, that 


5 ſame thing which 1 is ne may be yet pro- 
„ . 


* By this word Vere, 75 in moſt other parts of our vork, 
we mean ary, reader i in the worls. :. | Ts 


A= we are now entering upon a backs in which 
the courſe of our hiſtory will oblige us to re- 
late ſome matters of a more ſtrange and ſurpriſing. 
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bable , others have ſo little hiſtoric or poetic faith, 
that they believe nothing to be either pqſſible or pro- 
bable, the like to which hath not occutred to their 
on obſervation. pol ts 
Firſt then, I think, it may very reaſonably be re- 
quired of every writer, that he keeps within the 
bounds of poſſihility; and ſtill remembers, that what it 
is not pdfiible for man to perform, it is ſcarce ꝑpoſſible 
for man to believe he did perform. This conviction, 
rhaps, gave birth to many ftories of the ancient 
Aiken Kites (for moſt of them are of poetical ori 
ginal). The poet, being deſirous to indulge a wan- 
ton and extravagant imagination, took refuge in that 
power, of the extent of which his readers were no 
judges, or. patter which they imagined to be infinite, 
and conſequently they could not be ſhocked at afiy 
prodigies related of it. This hath. been ſtrongly ur- 
ged in defence of Homer's miracles; and it is per- 
haps a defence, not, as Mr Pope would have it, becauſe 
Ulyfles told a ſet of fooliſh lies to the Phzacians, 
who were a very dull nation, but becauſe” the poet 
himſelf wrote to Heathens, to whom poetical fables 
were articles of faith. For my own part, I muſt con- 
fefs; ſd compaſſionate ' is my temper, I with Poly- 
pheme had confined himſelf ts his milk · diet, and pre- 
ſerved his eye; nor could Ulyſſes be much more con- 
cCerued than myſelf, when his companions were turn- 
ed into ſwine by Circe, who ſhewed,- I think, after- 
wards, too much regard for man's fleſh to be ſuppoſ- 
ed enpable of converting it into bacon. I wiſh, like- 
wife, with all my heart, that Homer could have 
—known the rule preſcribed by Horace, to introduce 
_ ſapernatural agents as ſeldom as poſſible. We ſhould 
„not then have ſeen his gods coming on trivial errands, 
and" often behaving themſelves ſo as not only to for- 
feit all title to reſpect, but to become the object of 
ſcorn and derifion. A conduct which muſt have 
ef e | - N | 5 ſhocked 
+ It was happy for M. Dacier that he was not an Iriſhman: 


85 
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immortelity.,” Lord Shafteſbury obſerves, that no- 
tubing is more cold than the invocation of a, muſe by 
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ſhocked the credulity of a pions and ſagacious Hea- 
then, and. which never could have been defended, un- 


Jeſs by agreeing” with a Tuppoſition''to which T have 
been ſometimes almoſt inclitied, that this moſt glorious 
poet, as he certainly was, had an intent to burleſque 
the ſuperſtitions faith of his own age and country, 


be of "rio uſe to a Chriſtian writer ; for a8 he cagnor. 


| Introduce into his works any of that heavenly hoſt 


which make a part of his creed, To is it horrid puer- 
ility to ſearch the Heathen theology for any of thoſe 
deities who hade been long ſince dethroned from their 

Albury ' obſerves, that no- 
a modern; he might have added, that notfing ea be 
more abſurd. N modern may with muck more ele- 
gance invoke a ballad, as ſome haye thought Homer did, 
or a mug of ale, with the author of Hudibras; which 
latter may perhaps have infpired much more poetry, 


as well as proſe, than' all the liquors of Hippoctene 


% 


* 


or Helicon. © e 8 20 


The only ſupernatural agents Which can {hin 


manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghoſts ; but of 
theſe' 1 would adviſe an author to bel extremely 
ſparing. Theſe ure indeed Ike Arfenich and other 


. e phyffc, tb be uſed with the ut- 


caution; nor would 1 advife the introduction of 
them at all in thoſe works, or by choſe authors 10 
which, or to whom, a liorſe- laugh in the reader woulc 
be any great prejudice or mortification.” * ©. 77s» 
As for, elves and fairies, and other Tuch mummery, | 
I purpoſely omit the meption of them, as J ſbohld be 


. Y 


very unwilling to confine 'within any bounds thoſe 
ſurpriſing imaginations, for whoſe vaſl capacity the 
limits of human natbre are*tbo. narrow ; whoſ&works 
are to be conſidered ad à hew creation; add who have 
conſequently juſt right to do What they win 'with : 
their own. nr 2X "4 1 EFT II | BY 1 : 9 294 7 
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Man th exefore is the bigheſt TubjeQ ( unleſs on very 
extraqrdinary occaſions. indeed) which preſents itſelf 
to the pen of our hiſtorian, or of A and, in 
relatiog his actions, great care is to be taken that 
we do not excesd the capacity of the agent we de- 


cer mb alone ſufficient to j uſtify us; we 
vt . ep hkewiſe within. the rule of probability. = 
39g, 1,think, the opinion of Ariſtotle; or, if not, ſit 
is the opifzon of ſome wiſe man, whoſe authority | 
yall be as weighty when, it is as old; « That it is no 
excuſe for a poet who relates what is incredible, that 
the thing related is really matter of fact.“ This may 
erhaps. be allowed true with regard to poetry, but 
It may. be thought impraQicable to extend it to the 
3 4805. for ke is obliged to record matters as he 
fings them though they may be of ſo extraordinary 
a,nature as will require no ſmall degree of hiſtorical 
fau td ſwallow them. Such was the ee fefa ar- 
mament of Xerxes, deſcribed by Herodotus, or the 
ſucgeſsful expedition of Alexander, related by Arian. 
Such, of later years, was the victory of Agincourt, 
obtawe by, Henry the Fifth, or that-of Narva, won 
Þy Char es the Twelfth of Sweden. All, Which in- 
n ; | * [ rr 
Uanceg, the more we reflect on them, appear flill the 
V 
„ Sugh facts, however, as they occur, in the thread 
13 F che ory ; nay, indeed, as they copRitute the ef- 
"A Jential parts of it, the biltorian is not only juflifiable 
_—_—_ 10 recording, as. they really happened, but indeed 
" & > - 51 


ould be unpardonable ſhould he omit or alter them. 


=_ _ Boi there are other. facts, not of ſuch. conſequence, 


nor Ta, nece ary which, though ever ſo well atteſted, 
ele be facrificed to pblivion, in com- 
* þ Plarlapce to pe ſcepticiſm of a reader. Such is that 
- 2 * 142 | * "3 #3: & + k | +4 n 
1 F eden of the ghoſt of George Villiers, 
8 


4 


Which might with more propriety have been made a 
| ꝓfeſent of to Dr Drelincourt, to have kept the ghoſt 
| N N . 
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of Mrs Veale compagy, at the head. of his diſcourſe 
upon death, than have been introduced into fo ſolemn. 


a work as the hiſtory of the rebellion, 
Io fay the truth, if the hiſtorian could confine 
himſelf to what really. happened, and utterly reject 


any circumſtance, which, though never fo) well atteft- 
ed, he muft be well ale is falſe, he will ſometimes 
Fall into the marvellous, but never into the incredible. 
He will often raiſe the wonder and ſurpriſe of his 
reader, but never that increduJous hatred. mentioned 


by Horace. It is by falling into fillion, therefore, 
"my we generally. offend againſt this rule, of defert- 


probability, which the hiſtorian ſeldom if ever 


4 till he forſakes his character, and commences a 


writer of romance. In this, however, thoſe hiſtori- 


ans who relate public tranſactions have the rag I 


of us who confine ourſelves to ſcenes of Private! li 


The credit of the former is by common notoriety 


ſupported for a long time; and public records, with 


dence to their truth in 


the concurrent 3 of many. authors, bear evi- 
uture ages. Thus a Trajan 


and an Antoninus, a Nero and a Cali ula, have all 


5 


met with the belief of poſterity ; and no one doubts 
but that men ſo very good, and lo "mT bad, were 
once the maſters of mankind. 


But we who deal in private Wunden who. arch 


into the moſt retired receſſes, and draw fortli exam- 


- ples of virtue and vice, from holes and corners of 
the world, are in a more dangerous ſituation. As 
we have no public notoriety, no concurrent teſtimony, 


vo records to ſupport and corroborate what we deli- 


ver, it becomes us to keep within the limits, not only 
of poſſibility, but of Probability too; and thus more 
eſpecially i in painting what is greatly 800d and ami- 
able. Knavery and folly, though never ſo xorbi- | 
tant, will more eaſily meet with aſſent; for ill. nature | 
_ adds 0 Typpert and ſtrength. to faith. NAA 

N 2 a 75 Thus 
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| ds "Thus we may, perhaps, with little. danger, relate 
| the hiſtory of Filher : who, having long owed his 
bi. ! bread to the generoſity of Mr Derby, and having 
* one morning received a conſiderable bounty from his 
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, * Y 
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hands, yet, in order to poſſeſs. himſelf of what re- 
mained in his friend's ſerutore, concealed. himſelf in _ 
a public office of the Temple, through which there 
Wl was a paſſage into Mr Derby's chambers. Here he 
WW - ; overheard Mr Derby for many hours ſolacing himſelf 
1 at an entertainment which he that evening gave his 
oo friends, and to which Fiſher had been invited. Durin 
nt all this time, no tender, no grateful reflections 15 
to reſtrain his purpoſe; but when the poor gentleman 
| bag let bis company out through the office, Fiſher 
= . came ſuddenly from bis lurking place, and, walkin 
8 ſoftly behind his friend into his chamber, "diſcharged 
_ 2 piſtol ball into his head. 1 hig may” be: beheved 
FF when the bones of Fiſher are as rotten'.as his he 


1 | 2 as is Heart. 
Nay, perbaps, it will be credited, that 


* 


be e "the villain 
went, two days afterwards, with.ſame-young. ladies 
to the play of Hamlet, and, with an unaltered coun- 
, tenance, beard. one of the ladies, who little ſuſpected 
_ how fer, the was to the perſon, cry out, Good 
. God ! ik the man that murdered Mr Derby was now 
= _ , prefent b. manifeſting in this a more ſeared and cal- 
=_ ws. con{cience than even Nero himſelf, of whom we 
ii Aare told by Suetonius, * that the conſciouſneſs of his 

4 - guilt, after the death of his mother, became imme- 

Finely intolerable, and ſo continued ; nor could all 

"the congratulations of the ſoldiers, of the ſenate, and 
. the people, allay the horrors of his conſcience.” 
„But now, on the other hand, ſhould I tell my rea- 
7 dex, that I had known a man whoſe penetrating ge. 

- "mins had enabled bim tc raiſe a large fortune in a way 
N ere no beginning wWas chalked out to him: that 
| ke had done this with, the moſt perfect preſervation of 

| his integrity, and not only without the leaſt injuſtice 
# br injury to any one individual perſon, but with the 
IO. 7  highelt 
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igheſt advant e to trade, and avaſt. i iner erea of the 
bee ee gh hat — had. £ a ed Rf fr of, t. the 
income of this fortune in Hl RED e ſypęrior 
to moſt, by works where th {at dignity. was u u- 
5 with the pureſt Ae aqd, anetber PALE in 
- Silplayioga degree of goodneſs Ter to A . 
acts of charity to akiects whoſe on ly recommend a- 
tions Were ther. merits as their wants: that he was 
- moſt indyſtrious in 8 1 merit in diſtreſs, 
moſt eager to relieve it, and t careful (perhaps 
too be to e ht: he h d oo one: that his 


"wh the rl 1 virtue; that he 1 7 moſt == 
to his 


guage, 'F hu 55 Ra weir 5 5 e | 
200 Drs credit © nem, Hercule # 2 F Wie 
8 Vel dus, vel nemo. eee 5 n 


8 et k1 a man . is. all 5 775 — 

Ani ge 106 by fiogle inſtaoce (and * 

not ſuch e is not ſufficient, to julli iT t 

we kin ,BERHOS 2 dee who . never. 0 2 5 q 

perſ on, nor 1 7 25 thing like him. 8 rate auves 

thoul uld be remitted to ow epitaph-» Writer, or 10 ſame _ 

poet, Fe: 9 may _condeſcend, to hitch þ him Jn! 4 . 

or to him into thyme eg air of £ e 

and neg] fa, without Swing any E 49; 8 2 
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e kfp plage, tn aids ould BBe fuch as may 
h 


Hot only be within de compaſs of himan agency, 


aud which hamin ap nts may, 
to do, but they ſhould” be li 
' and charactets themſelves to have ere Par Phe fer 
| What may de only” wonderful and ' ſurprifing i in one 
man, may become im probable, or indeed impoffible, 
wheu related of e 8 
This laſt requiſite is what the e critics call 
c confervatian of character; > and it requires a very 
extraordinary degree” of judgmeut, and a 8 5 exact 
Faowledge of human. nature. 
It is admirably remafked, by 12e wri- 
ter, that zeal can no more hurry a man to act i direct 
_-oppoſition. to "itſelf, than 'a SA ftream can carry A. 
| boat againſt"its'own current. I will venture to fa) 
that for a man to act in dife& contradiffion : ito he 
_ diftates of kits nature, is, if not 5 thay ws as 97 
able and as miraculous as any t Such cap | 
© coliceived: * Should the beſt parts of "i wot” N. 
© Agtoninus be aſcribed to Neve, or. W I e worſt. 
"incidents. of Nero's life be imputed” to A 
| hat would be more ſhocking to belief; than either 
* inſtance ! whereas both theſe being related of their 
| "Proper agent, oenſtitüte te truly maryells . R 
Our modern "authors of comedy bave © falle alm 3 
univerſally; ite de. erroxgbexethinted at, their Heroes 
enerally are, notorious roguey,” and, their, herbines 2 
e jades,, during the firſt four aQs7 "but i in the- 
Ack, the et mer become very worthy gentlemen, and 
"the latter damen of virtue and diſeretion ; nor is tlie 
Writer often, ſe ſo kind as to give: himſelf the leaſt trouble- 
. "#6 recon 'or, account for this monſtrous change and 
Ei — run y. here is; indeed, no other e "th o 
Agnes Ni man becauſe the play is drawing to 
. ußon; as if it une no leſs natura} in a rogue 
n the laſt act of A play, than in the laſt of 


e * which —_— be n the caſe at 
he L's, 


robably be ſuppoſed 
7 for the very leber. 


ſcene of ſome comedies with much propriety, as the 


o — 


_ 
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Tyburn; a place which might, :ndeed, cloſe the 


heroes in theſe are moſt commonly eminent for thoſe 
very talents which not only bring men to the gal- 
lows, but enable them to make an heroic Tapes; when 
they: are there. 7 
Within theſe few rellrictions, L thiok, every writer 
may be permitted to deal as much in the wonderful'as 


he pleaſes 3 nay, if he thus keeps within the rules of 
eredibility, the more he can ſurpriſe the reader, the 


more he will engage his attention, and the more he 
will charm him. As a genius of the higheſt rank 
obſerves in bis fifth chapter of the Bathos; The 
great art of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction in 


order to join the ereti le*with"the ſurpriſing.“ 5 


For 105 H every god author Will“eonfine himſelf 
within the bounds of probability, it is by no means 
- neceſſary. that his- characters, or his ineidents, ſhouid 

- be trite,” common, or vulgar, ſuch as kappen in every 
ſtreet, or in every :houſez” or which may be met with. 
in the home articles of a ne we- paper. Nor muſt he 


be inlibited from ſhewibg many perſons and things, 


** may poſſibly have never falleg within the know- 


ledge of great part of his readets. If the writer 
flrictiy obſerves the rules above mentioned, he hath 
diſcharged his part, and: is then entitled to ſome faith 
from his reader, who is indeed guilty of critical} in- 
ſidelity if he diſbelieves him. For want of à portion 
of ſugh faitb, I remember theighafaGter of à young 


lady of quality, whieh was condemned on the ftſtage 
for bein; unmaturalziby the unanimous voice of a very 


large a mblygf clerks-and apprentiees, though it 


had the previous ſuffrage if many ladies oft the: firſt 


yeop'e of. het acquaintance.” CONT; APTN 
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rank, one of whom, verpremigent for- her underſtand- 
ing, declared it Was {he-piQbre of half the vourg 
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81 In N the landiaty payer a ond if. to Mr Jones, | 


HEN Jones WY taken leave of hie Cond the 
V. Jieutenant,' he endeavoured to eloſe his eyes, 
7 * all in wain; his ſpirits were too lirely and wake- 
ful to be julled to ſleep So having wat d, or. ra- 
ther tormented bimſelf, 3 the thoughts of his So- 
Phia, till it was open day-light, he called for ſome 
tea; upon which occaſion PR Balder berſelf 9 8 
 fafed to pay him a viſit. 

This was indeed the Bel time the 4 . Rn or 
at leaſt had taken any notice of him; but, as the 
2 Heutenant had affured her that be was certainly ſome 
- young gentleman of faſhion, he now determined to 
ſbew him all the reſpec in her power; for, to fpeak 
truly, this was one of thoſe houſes where gentlemen, 
to uſe the language of ee gtiſeme pts ert with iril 

treatment for their money. 

Sbe bad no ſooner begun to 5 e 2 the 

- ikewiſe began to diſcourſe, © La! Sir,“ ſaid ſhey,/s, I 
think it is great pity that ſuch 2 pretty young — 
man ſhauld undervalne himſelf ſo as to go about with 

theſe ſoldier : fellows. They call; themſclyes gentle- 
men, IL warrant you, but, as my firſt huſband uſed to 
ay, they ſhould remember it is we that pay them. 

And to he ſure it is very hard upon us to he. obliged 

2 1 them and to keep.” um too, as we, publicaos 

I bad twenty of /um laſt night, heſides ofſicers: 
| 3 o that, I had rather have, the ſoldiers. 
than officers ; for nothing is ever good enough for 

thoſe ſparks; and Jam fure, if you was to ſce the 
bills, la, Sir, it is nothing. I have had leſs trouble, 
I warrant you, with a good. Squire's family, where 
we take forty or fifty ſhillings of a night, beſides: 


| horſes... And yet 1 warrants mex. AE is narrow a: 
une: 
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ſelf to be as good as arrow a Squire of 500 J. 1 2 g 
To be ſure it doth me good :o hear their men run a- 


—_— 


one of all thoſe officer-fellows, but looks upon him- -- 


bout after *um, crying your Honour, and your Ho- 


nour. Marry come up with ſuch honour, and an or- 
dinary at a ſhilling a head. Then tbere's ſuch ſwear- » 


ing among um, to be ſure it frightens me out of my 


wits ;. I thinks nothing can ever proſper with ſuch 
wicked people. And here one of um has uſed you 
in ſo barbarous a manner. I thought indeed how 


well the reſt would ſecure him; they all hang toge- . 
ther: for if you had been in danger of death, which . - 


* 


I am glad to ſee you are not, it would have been all 
as one to ſuch wicked people, they would have let 
_ the murderer go. Laud have mercy ppon um! 1 
would not have ſuch a fin to anſwer for, for the whole 
world. But though you are likely, with the blef- 


ſing, to recover, there is law for him yet; and if ou 


will employ Lawyer Small, I dareſt be ſworn he'll. 


make the ' fellow fly the country. for him; tkovght 3 
perhaps he'Il have fled the country before; for it is 


here to-day and gone to-morrow with ſuch chaps I 
_ © hope, however, you will learn more wit far the fu- 


tyre, and return back to your friends ; I Warrant, 


they are all miſerable for your loſs ; and if they was 
© but to Know what had happened. La, my ſeeming ! 
"Fwould-not*for the world they Thould. Come, come, 
we know very well what all the matter is; but if one 
won't, another will; fo pretty a gentleman need ne- 
ver want a lady. I am fure, if I was as you, I Would 
fee the fineſt ſhe that ever wore a head hanged, be- 
fore I would go for a foldier for her. Nay, don't 


* 


— 


| bluſh ſo, (for indeed he did to a violent degree): | 
why, you thought, Sir, I knew nothing of the 'mat= + 


ter, I warrant you, about Madam Sophia.“ How,” 
ſays Jones, ſtarting up, Do you know my Sophia? 
Do I! ay marry,” cries the landlady, « *many's the 
time hath ſhe lain in this houſe.“ With her/aunt; I 
5 187 fſuppoſe, 
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ſv ppoſe, ſays Jones. Why there it is now, 
oor the landlady. * Ay, ay, ay, I know the old 
8 very well. And a ſweet young creature is Ma- 
dam Sophia, that's the truth on't. . A er crea- 
. !?, cries Jones. O beavens!! | 


© Anpelr are painted fair to look like have” 
en Abe Theres in her all that aue believe of heaven, 
| x * eee brightneſs, purity, and truth, 
Eternal. Joy, , and everlaſting love. 


© And could L ever have imagined that you bad 
known - my Sophia !* ' + I wiſh,” ſays the landlady, 
you knew half fo much of her. V hat would you 
have given to have ſat by her bed-fide ? what a deli- 
cious neck the hath ! Her lovely limbs have firetched 
themſelves i in that very bed you now ly in,'—* Here!“ 
cries . Jones, hath Sophia ever lain here ?—* Ay, 
ay, here ; there, in that very bed,” ſays the landlady, 
CY where J with you had her this moment. and ſhe 
may with ſo too, for any thing .. 1 know ro the con- 
trary ; for ſhe hath mentioned your name to me. 
.+ Ha,” cries Jones, did ſhe ever mention her poor 
Jones? You flatter me now ; I can never believe ſo 
much.“ Why then,” faced ſhe, as I hope to 
be A and may the devil fetch me, if I ſpeak a 
ſyllable more than the truth. I have heard her men- 
tion Mr Jones, but in a civil and modeſt way, I con- 
feſs.; yet I could perceive, ſhe thought a great dea 
more than ſhe ſaid.— O my dear woman,” cries 
Jones, her thoughts of me I ſhall never be worthy - 
of. O ſhe is all gentleneſs, kindneſs, goodneſs. Why 
was ſuch a raſcal} as I born, ever to give her ſoſt bo- 
ſom a moment's uneaſineſs? why am I curſed ? 1, 
. who would undergo all the plagues and miſeyes which 
any dæmon ever invented for mankind, to procure her 
any moods ; nay, torture itſelf could not be miſery to 
me, did I but know that ſhe was happy. — Why, 


a Tan there now, ſays the landlady, * 1 told her 
you 


4 
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you TT A She lover. — IS Yah pray, "Madaiy? hell 
me when ar where you knew any thing of me; for I 
never was here before, n nor do 1 remember ever to 
have ſeen 50. . Nor is it poſſible you ſtould,? au- 
ſwered ſne; for you was a little thing when I had 
you in my lap at the Squire's.'—+ How ! the 
Squire's,* ſays Jones, e what, do ven know that 
great and good Mr Allworthy then? —« Yes, marry 
do 1,” fays ſhez who in the country doth not? 
« The 2 of his goodneſs, indeed, anſwered. Jones, 
muſt have extended farther than this; but Heaven 
only can knOW him, can know that” | benevolence, 
which is copied from itſelf, and ſent upon earth as 
its own pattern. Mankind are as. ignorant ol ſu ch 
dis ine dodgeſs, as they are unworthy. of it; but 
ronẽ᷑ fo uuworthy of it as myſelf: I -who; was, raiſed 
by him to ſuch a height; taken ! in, as you muſt my 
know, a a poor 'baſe-born child,. adopted by him 
treated as his own ſon, to dare 2 my f pin Ang to 
diſoblige him, to draw his vengeance upon me. . Yes, 
I A all: : for I will never be fo ungrateful as 
ever to think he bath done an act of injuſtice by me. 
No, 1. deferve ' to be turned out of doors, as. Jam. 
And now, Madam,“ ſays he, I believe you will not 
blame me for” turning foldier, eſpecially with ſuch a 
fortune as this in my pocket.“ At which words he 
ſhook a Purſe, which had but very little, in it, and 
which &ill appeared to the landlady to have leſs. 
My good landlady was (according to vulgar W 
ruck all of a heap by this relation. She anſwered 
coldly, That to be ſure people were the beſt judges 
what was moſt proper for their circumftances, <« Bot 
hark,“ lays ſhe, I think I hear ſomebody call. 
Coming! coming! the devil's zin all our volk, uo 
body hath a any cars. I mult go down, ſtairs ; 3. if you 
want any more breakfaſt, fk maid will come up. 
Coming l' At which words, without taking aay 
ladet ſhe flung « out of the room: for the lower ſort 


of 
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I "It which hz; urge makes his. is ſecond pear auch. 


F we proceed any farther," that the — * 
may not be miſtaken i in imaginin the landlady 

knew tore. than 17 did, nor ſurpriſed that ſhe knew 

- to much, it may e neceſſary to inform him, that the 
lieutenant had acquainted her that the name of 55 
phia had been the occaſion of the quarrel; and as. for 
the reſt of her knowled e, the Hagacious reader will 

* obſerve. how the came by it in the preceding ſcene. 
Great e eyriolity was 80 fag Tajxed \ with her virtues ;/ 
© me 5 Willing! ffered, Any, one te dep irt 

her ou 1097 he uiring ag muc 

| 1911 their names, families, 9 1 Gat e 
She was no ſooner one Than Jones, i 
mudzerting o on her behaviour, reflected, tha e Was 
in the fame bed Which be was informed had * 
dckr Sophia. Thig "pceaſidned thouſand: fond a and 
; fender thou ghts, Aach we cen gel l longer upon, 
did we gt ot” Sof der bab“ K | bs lovers will make 

a very inconfideratle par lt 2 our. "readers. In this 
aua the ſurgeoß found him, when he eame to 
dreſs his wound; The doctor perceiving, upon exa- 
mivatioh, that his pulſe was diſordered, and hearing 
that he had not ſlept, declared that he was in. great 
danger, for he apprehended. a fever was coming on; 
which he would have revented by bleedin np but 
Jones would not ſubmit, dechring he would ſoſe no 


| more 41125 and, 8 Doctor, Po W TIT you 8 
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fo kind oily: to dreſs my head, 1 have no doubt of 
beg well in a day or two.“ 

I. wiſh,” anſwered the ſurgeon, 6 I could e 
your being wall in a month or two. Well, indeed! 


No, no, people are not ſo foon well of ſuch contu- 


ſions z but, Sir, I am not at this time of day to be 
indtr eech ie my operations by a patient, and 1 infiſt 
on making a-revulfon before 1 dreſs you. 

Jones perſiſted obſtinately in his refuſal, and the 
doctor at laſt yielded; telling bim, at the ſame time, 
that he would net be anſwerable for the ill conſe- 
quenee, and hoped he would do him the juſtice to 


acknowledge that he had given him a contrary ad- - 


vice 3 ; which the patient promiſed he would. 
The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, RY 
himſelf to the landlady, he complained bit- 
257 5 the vndutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 
It is an eating fever then,” ſays the Jandlady : 
«„ for he hath devoured two e . botter-tgaſte 
this morning for breakfaſt.“ 


© Very hkely,” ſays the dolor 3 6 1 dark Nen | 


people eat in a fever ; and it is very eaſily accounted 


for; becauſe the acidity occaſioned by the febrile 


matter, may ftimulate the nerves of the diaphragm, 
and thereby oceaſion a craving, which will not be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from à natural appetite; but 
the aliment will not be concreted, nor aſſimilated into 


ehyle, and ſo will corrode the vaſcular orifices, and 


12 will aggravate the febrific ſymptoms. Indeed 
I think the gentleman in a very dangerous way, and, 
if he is not blooded, I am afraid will die.“ 


© Every man moſt die ſome time or other, anſwer- 


eld the good woman; it is no buſineſs of mine. I 
hope, doctor, you would not have me hold him while 
you bleed him. — But harkee, a word in your ear; I 


would adviſc you, before you proceed too Mrs to take 


care who is to be your paymaſter.” 
Vor. II. WD. c Paymaſter , 
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ba © Pay maſter l Y faid/the deft fixings why, P've 
a gentſeman under my hands, have I not??? 
e imagined ſo as well as you, ſaid: the landlady 
but, as my firſt huſband uſed to fay, Every thin i 
not what it looks to be. He is an arrant ſcrub, 
aſſure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
tioned any thing to you of the matter; but I-thiok 
people in buſineſs oft . to let one 775 5 er 
ſuch things.“ 
And have 1 ſuffered Tanks a fallow: ws l eres 
the doctor in a paſſion, to inftrut me? Shall I 
hear my practice inſulted by one who will not pay 
me? Iam glad I have made 1 diſcovery in tame. 
1 will ſee now whether he will; be blooded or no.“ 
He then immediately went up ſtairs, and flinging 
open the door of the chamber with much violence, 
awaked poor Jones from a very ſound nap into which 
he was fallen, and, what was till mes from a 2 *1 
cious dream concerning Sophia. 3 
Will you be blooded or no?“ eries the: doctor in 
a rage. I have told you my reſolution already,“ 
| anſwered: Jones, and I wiſh-with all my heart you 
had taken my anſwer :; for you have awaked me out 
of the (weeteſt ſleep which Jever had in my life.“ 
Ay, ay,“ eries the doctor, many a man hath 
doſed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
more than food; but remember I demand ef for 
rhe laſt time, will you be blooded 7?—< 1 anſwer you 
for the laſt time, ſaid Jones, „ J will not.“ Then 
1 waſh my hands of yqu,*.cries the doctor; and. I 
deſire you to pay me for the treuble I have had al- 
ready. Two journies at 5 8. each; two dreſſings at 
5 8. more, and half a crown for phlebotomy.“ 2 1 
hope, ſaid Jones, you don't intend to leave me in 
_ this condition. Indeed but I ſball,” ſaid the other. 
Then, ſaid Jones, you have uſed. me raſcally, 
20 I will not pay you a farthing.—“ Very well,” 
ries the doctor, © the) firlt aſs. is the beſt. What a 
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pox did my landlady mean by ſending bort me to ſuch 
vagabonds ? At which words he flung out of the: 
raom, and his patient turning himſelf about, ſoon re- 
covered his 'fleep,” rt gs. dream was ae 
5 | « f | 
< H A F. Iv. þ 
d 11 mh it ne one of the W 420 „ that | 
«was ever recorded in hiſtory, the wy of e 
or 06-4 in Don ubxoke not Po.” 


HE clock bad now truck: 950 5 ER 
4 awaked from a nap of ſeven hours, and ſo 
much refreſhed, and in ſuch perfe& health and ſpirits, 
that he reſolved to get up and dreſs himſelf; for 
which purpoſe, he unlocked his portmanteau, and 
took out. clean linen and a ſuit of clothes; but firſt 
he ſlipt on a frock, and went down into the kitchen 
to beſpeak ſomething. that might pacify certain tu- 
mults he found riſing within his ſtomach. 

Meeting the landlady, he accoſted bor wichs great 
civility, and aſked what he could have for dinner? 
For dinner ?? ſays ſhe, * it is an odd time of day 
to think about dinner. There is nothing dreſt in the 
houſe, and the fire is almoſt out.'—* Well, but,” ſays 
he, + I muſt have ſomething to eat, and it is almoſt 
indifferent to me what; for to tell you the truth, I 
was never more hungry in my life.“ Then,“ ya | 
ſhe, © I believe there is a piece of cold buttock and 
carrot, which will fit. you.'—* Nothing better,“ an- 
ſwered Jones, but I ſhould be obliged: to you if 
you would let it be fried.“ To which the landlady - 
conſented, and ſaid, ſmiling) © ſhe: was glad to ſee 
him ſo well recovered :“ for the ſweetneſs: of our he- 
ro's temper was almoſt irreſiſtible ; beſides ſhe was 
—_— no 11]- humoured waman at the bottom, but ſhe 
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loved money ſo much, that ſhe ' hated every thing 
which had the ſemblence of poverty. BY; 
Jones now returned in order to drefs hämſelf while I 
0 his dinner was preparing, and was, according: to _ 
| andere, attended by the barber. 
TLlhis barber, who went by the name of Lite 5 
jamin, was a fellow of great oddity and humour, 
which had frequently led him into ſmall inconve- 
niences, ſuch as flaps in the face, kieks in the breech, 
broken bones, &c.: for every one doth not under- 
Rand a jeſt; and thoſe who de, are often difpleaſed 
with being themſelves the ſubjects of it. This vice 
was, however, incurable in him; and though he had 
often ſmarted for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, 
he was certain to be delivered of it, without the lea 
reſpect of perſons, time, or place. | 
He had a great many other particularities i in di 
character, which I ſhall not mention, as tbe reader 
will himſelf very eaſily perceive them, an his anker 
acquaintance with this extraordinary perſon. 
Jones being impatient to be dreſſed, for a 1 
- which may eaſily be imagined, thought the ſhaver was 
very tedious in preparing his ſuds, and begged him 
to make haſte; to which the other anſwered with 
much gravity, (for he never diſcompoſed his muſcles 
on any account), Fe/tina lente is a 256" which I 
learnt long before I ever touched a razor.“ l find, 
friend, you are a ſcholar,” replied Jones. A. poor 
one, ſaid the barber ; + or omnia pofſumus omnes. 
Again l' faid Jones. I fancy you are good at 
capping verſes. Excuſe me, Sir,” ſaid the barber, 
© non tanto me  dignor honori.” And then proceeding 
to his operation, Sir,” ſaid he, fince I have dealt 
in ſuds, I could never diſcover more than two reaſons 
for ſhaving ; the one is to get a beard, and the other 
to get rid of one. 'T' conjecture, Sir, it may not be 
long fince you ſhaved, from the, former of theſe mo- 


. er my word you have had good * ; 
or 
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for one, may ſay of your beard, that it is fondenti 
gravior. I conjecture, ſays Jones, thou art a 
very comical fellow.“ «You miſtake me widely, Sir,“ 
ſaid the barber, I am too much addicted to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, hinc ille lachtymæ, Sir, that's my miſ- 
fortune; too much learning hath been my ruin. 
© Indeed,” ſays: Jones, T: confeſs, friend, you have 
more learning than generally belongs to your trade; 
but I can't ſee how it can have injured you.“ Alas, 
Sir,“ anſwered: the ſhaver, my father diſinherited me 
for it. He was a dancing-maſter, and becauſe I could 
read before L could dance, he took an averſion to me, 
and left every farthing among his other children. 
Will you pleaſe to have your temples — O la! I aſk. 
your. pardon, I fancy there is hiatus in manuſcriptis. * 
L heard you was going to the wars, but I find it was 
a miſtake.” Why do you conclude ſo? ſays Jones. 
Sure, Sir,” anſwered, the barber, + you are too wiſe- 
a man to carry a broken head thither, for that would. 
be carrying coals to Newcaſtle,” + 10 4 
Upon my word,“ cries) Jones, thou art a very 
odd fellow, and I like thy humour extremely ; ſhall 
be very glad if thou wilt come to me after dinner. 
and drink a glaſs: with me; I Jong to- ber better ac- 
ne with thee.)! nas enten 
OO dear Sir,” ſaid the barber, 4 I can Not you twen- 
ty times las great a-favoury!: if you will accept of it.“ 
„What is that, my friend?“ cries Jones. Why, I 
will drink a bottle with you, if, you pleaſe; for I 
dearly. love good- nature; ;- and as you have found me 
out to be a comical fellow, ſo I have no fleill in phyſi- 
ognomy,' if you are not one of the beſt- natured gen- 
tlemen in the univerſe.” Jones now walked down 
ſtairs neatly dreſſed, and perhaps the fair Adonis was 
not a lovelier figure; and vet, he had no charms for 
my landlady; for as that good woman «did: not re- 
ſemble Venus at al, in her perſon ſo neither did ſhe» 


. Happy had it been for: Nanny the cham- 
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'bermaid, if ſhe had ſeen with the eyes of her mifireſs;; 
for that poor girl fell ſo violently in love with Jones 
in five minutes, that her paſſion afterwards colt her 
many a ſigh. This Nancy was extremely pretty, and 
altogether as coy.; for ſhe had refuſed a drawer, ' and 
one or two young farmers in the neighbourhood; but 
the bright eyes of our herd thawed all her ice in a 
moment. 
When Jones . to po bin, Ais Both was 
not yet laid; nor indeed was there any occafion it 
ſhould, his dinner remaining in ſatu quo, at did the 
fire which was to dreſs it. This diſappointment 
might have put many a philoſophical temper into a 
daſſion; but it had no ſuch effect on Jenes. He on- 
Iy gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, ſaying. Since 
it was ſo difficult to get it heated, he would eat the 
beef cold.“ But now the good woman, whether mov- 
ed by compaſſion, or by ſhame, or by whatever other 
motive I cannot tell, firſt: gave her ſervants a round 
fold for diſobeying the orders which the had never 
wen; and then bidding the drawer lay a napkin in 
the Sun, the: ſet about the matter in 1 e 
and ſoon accomplithed i S 
The Sun, into which Jones was now conducted, 
was truly named, as /icus a non lucemde for it was 
an apartment into which the ſun had ſcaroe ever look - 
ed. It was indeed the worſt: rqom in the houſe; and 
Happy was it for Jones that it was ſo. | However, he 
was now too hungry to find any fault; but, Having 
once ſatisfied his appetite, he ordered >the dra wer to 
carry a bottle of wine into a better room, and ex- 
preſſed ſome reſentment at having been ſhewn! into a: 
dungeon. 4 1354 ' A nn! 
The drawer. having o obeyed his Saen dd he was, 
after ſome time, attended by the barber; who would: 
not indeed have ſuffered him to wait ſo long for his 
company, had he not been liſtening in the kitchen to 
= 2245 ee h 0 a circle. that hal 
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had gathered round her, with che hiſlory of poor Jones, 
part of which ſhe had extracted from his oni lips, 
and the other part was her own ingenious com 
tion: for ſhe ſaid, he © was a poor pariſh boy, taken in- 
to the houſe of Squire Allworthy, where he was bred 
up as an apprentice, and now turned out of doors for 
his miſdeeds, particularly for making loveito his young 
miſtreſs, and probably for robbing the houſe; for how 
_ elſe ſhould he come by the little money he hath? ard 
this, ſays ſhe, is your gentleman, forſooth.““ A 
ſervant of Squire Allworthy l' ſays the barber, 
< what's his name? Why, he told me his name 
was Jones,“ ſays ſhe; © perhaps he goes by à wrong 


* d name. Nay, and he to d me too that the ſquire had 


maintained him as his own ſon, thof he had quarrelled 
with him now.“ And if his name be Jones, he told 
you the truth,“ ſaid the barber; for I have relations 
who live in chat country, nay, and ſome people ſay 
he is his fon.) Why doth he not go by the name 
of his father „» I can't tell that,“ ſaid the barber; 
many ꝓeople's ſons don't go by the name of their * 
ther.“ Navy,“ ſaid the landlady, if I thought he 
was a gentleman's ſon, thof he was a by-blow, I 
ſhould behave to him in another - gueſs manner; for 
many of theſe by-blows come to be great men; and, 
as my poor firſt huſband uſed to ay rm affront | 
any cuſtomer. thats; a horizon T's 
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. HIS FR Oe e paſſed als while Janet was. 
at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while he 


was expecting the | barber in the parlour. And, as. 
ſoon as it was ended, Mr Benjamin, as we hate ſaid; 
attended him, and was very kindly deſired to fit down. 
Jones then filled out of wine, and drank his. 
| 10 N 


* 


te by the nn of ahctiſime nm Ago 
| tibi gratias, Domini,” ſaid the barber ; and then look- 
ing very ſtedfaſtly at Jones, he ſaid, with great gravi- 
pe, and with a ſeeming ſurpriſe, as if he had recollect- 
ed a face he had ſeen before, Sir, may I crave the 
favour to know if your name is not Jones?“ To 
which the other anſuered that it was. ©: Proh Deum 
atque hominum dem fays the barber, © how. ſtrange- 
ly things come to paſs! Mr Jones, I am your moſt 
obedient ſervant. I find you do not know me, which 
indeed is no wonder, ſince you never ſaw me but once, 
and then you was very 8 Pray, Sir, how doth 
the good Squire Allworthy? how doth i/le optimum 
omnium patronus ? I find, ' ſaid Jones, you do in- 
deed know me; but I have not the like happineſs of 
recolleQing you.“ I do not wonder at that,“ cries 
Benjamin; but I am furpriſed I did not know you 
ſooner, for you are not in the leaſt altered. And 
pray, Sir, may I, Without offence, enquire whither 
Tou are travelling this way?“ Fill the glaſs, Mr 
Barber, ſaid Jones, © and aſk no more queſtions. 
Nay, Sir, anſwered: Benjamin, I would not be 
| troubleſome ; and 1 hope you don't think me to be a 
man of an impertinent- curioſity, for that is a vice 
which nobody can lay to my charge: but I aſk par- 
don; for when, a gentleman. of your figure travels 
without his ſervants, . we may ſuppoſe him to be, as 
we ſay, in caſu incognito, and perhaps I ought not to 
have mentioned your name.“ I own,” ſays Jones, 7 
© I did not expect to have been ſo well known in this 
country. as I find I am: yetꝭ for particular reaſons, I 
ſhall be obliged to you if you will not mention my 
name to n per ſon till I; am. gone from hene. 
Pauca vera, anſwered the barber; and I wiſh uo 
other here, knew yon but myſelf; for ſome people 
have tongues: bur 1 promiſe you Lean keep. ſecret. 
My enemies willlalom me that virtue.“ Abd yet, 
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Barber, anſwered Jones. Alas, Sir,” replied Ben- 


jamin, Wen / male nunc et olim ie erit. I was not 
born nor bred a barber, F aſſure you. I have ſpent 
moſt of my time among gentlemen, and, though I 
ſay it, I underſtand ſomething of gentility. And if 
you had thought me as worthy. of your confidence as 
you have ſome other peaple, I would have ſfie wu you 
I could have kept a ſecret better. I ſhould not have 
degraded your name in a public kitchen; for indeed, 
Sir, ſome people have not uſed you well; for beſides 
making a public proclamation of what you told them 
of a quarrel between yourſelf and Squire Allworthy, 
they added lies of their own, things which I knew to 
be lies.” Jou ſurpriſe me greatly,“ cries Jones. 
« Upon my word, Sir,“ anſwered Benjamin, I tell 
the truth, and I need not tell yon my landlady was 
the perſon. I am ſure it moved me to hear the ſtory, 
and I hope it is all falſe; for I have a great reſpe® 
for you, I do afſure you I have, ed have had, ever 
ſince the good- nature you ſhewed to Black George, 
which was talked of all over the country, and I re- 
_ ceived more than one letter about it. Indeed, it made 
you beloved by every body. You will pardon nie, 
therefore; for it was real concern at what I heard 
made me aſk ſo many queſtions; for I have no imper- 
tinent curioſity about me; but I love gend ture. 
and thence. came amoris . enge fe . 
Every profeſſion of friendſhip. eafily gains credit 
with the miſerable; ite is no wonder, 5 Wer if 
Jones, who, beſides his being miſerable, was extreme- 
ly open-hearted, very readily believed all the profeſ- 
ſions of Benjamin, and received him into his boſom. 
The ſcraps of Latin, ſome of which Benjamin applied 
properly enough, though it did not ſavour of pro- 
found literature, ſeemed yet to indicate ſomething ſu» 
perior to a common barber, and ſo indeed did bis 
whole behaviours Jones therefore believed the truth 
of what he bad ſaid, as to tis a ang education 
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and; atlength, after much entreaty, he ſaid, Since 
you have heard, my friend, ſo much of my affairs; and 
ſeem ſo deſirous to know the truth, if you will have 
8 to hear it, I will inform you of the whole.“ 
Patience !? cries Benjamin, that I will, if the chap- 
ter was never ſo long; and I am Anse much r 
to con for the honour you do m. 

Jones now began, and related the whats any, 
forgetting only a circumſtance” or two, namely, every 
thing which paſſed on that day in which be had fought 
with Thwackum, and ended with his reſolution to go 
to ſea, till the rebellion in the north had made him 
change his purpoſe, and had ee him to Fe Nes 
where he then was. 

Little Benjamia, who had been elk attention, never 
once interrupted the narrative; but when it was end- 
ed, he could not help obſerving, that there muſt be 
— 4urely ſomething more invented by his enemies, and 
told. "Mr Allworth againſt him, or ſo good a man 
would never have diſmiſſed one he had loved ſo ten- 
derly, i ſuch a manner. To which Jones anſwered, 
Ne dbubted not but ſuch villanous arts had been made 
ule of to deſtroy him.“ 

And ſurely it was ſcarce poſſible for any one to 
have avoided making the fame remark with the bar- 
ber, who had not, indeed, heard from Jones one fingle 
circumſtance, upon which he was condemned; for his 
actions were not now placed in thoſe injurious lights 
in which they had been miſrepreſented to Allworthy ; 
nor could be mention thoſe many falſe accuſations 
which had been from time to time preferred again{t 
him to Allworthy : for with none of theſe he was 
| himſelf acquainted. He had likewiſe, as we have 
- obſerved; omitted many! material facts ia his preſent 
relation. Upon the whole, indeed, every thing now 
appeared in ſuch favourable colours to Jones, that ma- 
lice itſelf would have * it no ly matter to tix 
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Not that Jones deſired to conceal or- to diſgpiſe the 
truth; nay, he would. baye been more unwi ling to, 
have ſuffered any cenſure to fall on Mr Allworthy 
for puniſhing bim, than on bis own actions for de- 
ſerving it 0 but, in. reality, ſo i it happened, and ſo it 

always wi happen: for let a man be never ſo honeſt, 
the account of his own conduct will, in ſpite of bim | 
ſelf, be ſo very favourable, that his vices will come 
purified through, his lips, and, like foul liquors well 
trained, will y 705 ne their foulneſs behind. Fer 
though the facts themſelves may appear, yet ſo dif- 
ferent will be the motives, eircumſtances, and conſe- 
quences, when A, man tells his own, ſtory, and when, 
his enemy tells 255 that we ſcarce. can Seed the 
faßts to be one and the tame. N 

Though the FR had TIS down ' this ſtory 1 with 
greedy cars; he was. not yet ſatisfied. There was a 
circumſtance behind, which his curioſity, cold as it 
was, moſt eagerly longed for. Jones had mentioned 
the fact of his amour, and of his being the rival of 
Blifil, but ba cautiouſly concealed the namę of the 
young lady. The barber, therefore, after 5 beſi- 
tation, and many hums and ha's, at laſt begged leave 
to crave the name of the lady, who appeared to be 
the principal cauſe of all this miſchief. Jones pauſed 
a moment, and then ſaid, Since I have truſted you 
with ſo much, and fince, I am afraid, her name is be- 
come too public already on this occafion, I will not 
conceal it from you. Her name is Sophia Weſtern. 

Prob Deum atque hominum fidem! Squire Weſtern 
bath a a daughter grown a woman !* Ay, and ſuch a 
woman,? cries Jones, that the world cannot match. 
No eye ever ſaw any thing ſo beautiful; but that is 
her leaſt excellence. Such ſenſe! ſuch e O, 
I could pr aiſe her for ever, and yet ſhould omit half 
her virtues.“ Mr Weſtern a daughter grown up? 
cries the barber, « 1 remember the efaher a ARTS well, 
Tempus edax rerum.“ | 3 
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hd We Big nos 27 0 epd tire barber preſſed 
very eagerly. to be his bottle; but Jones abſolutely 
refuſed, ſaying, © He had already drunk more than he 
_ ought; and t at he now choſe to retire to his room, 
where he wiſhed he could procure himſelf a book.” 
© A book l' cries Benjamin, 'What' book would you 
have? Latin or Englith T have ſome erz Boke 
in both languages; 1 * as Era Colloquia, Ovid d 
Triftibus, Gradas ad arnaſſum; and in Engliſh I 
have ſeveral of the beſt books, though ſome of them 
ate a little torn j but T have a great part of Stowe's 
Chronicle ; the fixth volume of Pope's Homer; the 
third eolime of the Spectator; the ſecond volume of 
Echard's Roman Hi A7 the Craftſman; arcs 
Cruſoe ; Thomas a Kempis, and two volumes of 
Tom Brown's works.“ TAFOR + 
© PThofe laſt,” cries Jones, * are Doo 1 neter frwö 
Kur vou 'pleaſe to lend me one of thoſe volumes.“ 
es he barber affured him he would be highly enter- 
: tained ; for he looked upon the author to have been 
one of "the greateft wits that ever the nation produc- _ 
95 He then ſtepped to his houſe, , whick was hard » 
, and immediately returned, after which, the bar- 
14 Having received very ſtrict injunctions of ſecrecy 
from Jones, and having ſworn inviolably to maintain 
it, they feparated; the barber went home, and Jones 
retired to g chamber. 766 
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CHAP. VI. 


In cats more Wh, the talents of mM 7 Ne wil 4 
pear, as well as who this extraordinar, 7 perſon WAS. 


C2 N the 77277 Jones grew a little uneaſy at [OR 
148 deſertion of his ſurgeon, as he apprehended ſome 
= inconvenience, or even danger might attend the not 
- dreſſing his wound: he inquired therefore of the 


drawer what other ſurgeons were to be met with in 
that 
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that neighbourtiood: The drawer told him there was 
one not far off: but he had Kohn Him! often fuſe 
to be concerned after another had been ſent för be- 
fore him: But, Sir,“ ſays he, if you will take m 

advice, there is not à man in the kingdom can 0 


your buſineſs better than the barber whO was with 

jaſt night. * We look upon him to be one of the ahleſt 
men at a cut in all this neighbourhood. Fot thow 
he bath not been here abc ve three months, he hath 
done ſeveral great eures“ 

The drawer was preſently diſp atehech FRE Littls 
Benjamiat who, being Lecsteted in what capacity 
he was wanted, prep * himſelf _— and at. 
tended; but with 0 different 4 air and af from 
that which he wore when his bafon' was — * 
arm, that he could ſcarce be 7 pg to be the _ 
perſon. HR 
80 tonfor? ſays They, E T fit you nee ated 
trades than one; how came Jon not to inform me 'of 
= laſt night? * A ſurgrou, anſwered Benjamin 
with great gravity, is a profeſſion, not a * my 
 reaſon'why I did not acquaint you laſt night” that T 
profeſſed this art, was, that T then concluded you was 
under the hands of another gentleman, and I never 
love to inteffete with my brethren in their bafineſs; 
Ars omnibus communis, But now, Sir, if you pleaſe, 
1 will inſpect your head, and when I ſee into yout 
fcull, I wilt give my opinion of your cafe?” © | 

Jones had no great faith in this new profelſor; 3 
however, he ſuffered him to open the bandage, and ts 
took at his wound, which as ſoon as he hack done; 
Benjamin began to groan, and ſhake his head violent- 
ly. 9 which Jones, in a peeviſh manner, bid bim 
not play the fool, hut tell him in what condition he 
found him. Shall I anſwer you as 4 ſurgeon, ora 
friend?“ faid Benjamin. As a friend, and ſeriouſly,” ; 


faid er Why then, upon my foul,” cries Benjas 


min, © it would require a great deal of art to keep 
Vo“. II. Þ you 


a 


, . bw 8 i 7 ö F — 
x by 


von from being well after a very few dreſſings; and 
if you will ſuffer me to apply ſome ſalve of mine, I 
Will anſwer far the fucceſs.* Jones gave his conſent, 
_ and the.plaſter was applied accordingly. : . . :.. 


.+,© There, Sir,“ ; cries Benjamin, now I will, if you 
_ pleaſe, reſume my former felf ; but a man is obliged 
to.keep.up ſome dignity in his, countenance whilſt he 
is performing theſe operations, or the world will not 
ſubmit: to be handled by him. Vou can't imagine, 
Sir, of how much conſequence a grave aſpect is to a 
graye character. A barber may make you laugh, 
berger ought rather to make you cry.“ 
Mr Barber, or Mr Surgeon, or Mr Baber-ſur- 
gan, ai Jones. O dear Sir, anſwered Benjamin, 
105 ping him, [nfandum, regina, jubes. renovare 
_ Salgnem. Lou recal to my mind that cruel ſeparation 
of the united fraternities, ſo much to the prejudice of 
© bath bodies, as all ſeparations muſt be, according. to 
the old adage, Vis. unita fortior; which, to be . 
there ate not. wanting ſome of one or of the other 
Fratermty who are able to conſtrue. What a blow 
Vas this to me, who unite both in my own perſon ? 
Well, by whatever name you pleaſe to be call- 
ed, continued Jones, you certainly are one of the 
ad 12 moſt comical fellows I ever met with, and 
n Peer fowerhing very, (ſurpriſing in your tory, 
* ich you muſt fs I have 2 DAT HA pn 
I I fo confeſs. it,?, anſwered Benjamin, and, will very 
readily. acquaint you with it, when you have ſufficient 
leite, for I promiſe. you. it will require a good deal 
of time, Jones told him, he could never be more at 
leiſure than at preſent. Well, then,” ſaid: Benjamin, 
+ I will obey you; but firſt I will faſten ehe door, 
that none may interrupt us.“ He did ſo; and then ad- 
vaneing with a ſolemn air to Jones, ſaid, I muſt be- 
gin by telling you, Sir, that you yourſelf have been 
the greateſt enemy I. ever had.“ Jones was a little 
artled at this fudden declaration. I your 1 
4 : 1 | ir 
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Sir? ſays he with much amazement, and ſome ſtern- 
neſs in his look." © Nay, be not angry,” ſaidiBenja- ä 
min, * for T promiſe you 'T am not- You axe per- 
fectly innocent of having intended me any wrong, for 
you was then an infant; but 1 ſhall; I believe,” un- 
riddle all this the moment I mention my name. Did 
you never hear, Sir, of one Partridge, Who had the 
honour of being reputed your father, and the misfor- 

tune of being ruined by that honour ?? I have in- 
deed heard of that Partridge, ſays Jones, and have 
always believed myſelf to * bon. Well, Sir,” 
anſwered Benjamin, © F am that Partridge 3 but 1 


here abſolve you from all filial duty, for 1 de aſſure:- ; 


you, you are no ſon of mine“ How!“ replied 
Jones, and is it poſſible that a falfe ſoſpicion ſnhauld 
have drawn all the ill conſequences upon vou with 
which I am too well acquainted ? It is polſible,* 
cries Benjamin, c for it is ſo; but though it is natural 
enough for men to hate even the innocent cauſes f 
their ſufferings, ' yet 1 am of a different temper- 1 
have loved you ever ſince I heard of your behaviour 
to Black George, as I told you 3 and I am convine- 
ed, from this extraordinary meeting, that vou are 
dora. to make me amends for all I have ſuffered on 
that account. © Beſides, 1 dreamt, the night before 
I faw you, that I ſtumbled over a ſtool without hurt- 
ing myſelf; which plainly ſhewed me ſomething good 
was towards me; and, laſt night, I dreamt again, 
that I rode behind you on a m i white mare, which: | 
is a very excellent dream, and betokens much 
fortune, which I am reſolved to purſue, unleſs vou 
have the eruelty to deny me. 
* I ſhould be very glad, Mr Partridge,” . : 
Jones, to have it in my power to make you amends. 
for your ſufferings on my account, though at preſent 
I ſee no likelibood of it; however, L affure you I will 
deny you-nothing which is in my power to grant.“ 
3 4 It is in. N Powe ſure enough, 8 replied Benja- 
| 1 2 mia 
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mia +for i defire nothing more than leave to attend 


von dn this expegitian-. Nay, I haye ſo entirely (et 
my; heart upon it, that if you ſhould refuſe me, you 
will Kill both a barber and a ſurgeon in one breath,” 

Joes anſwered ſmiling. That che ſhenld be very 


forry o be the occaſion of ſo much miſchief to the 


Pubſic.“ He they advanced many prygential-reeſons, 


In order to diſſuade Benjamin (whom we ſhall here- 
after call Partridge) from his purpoſe ; but all were 
an vain; Partridge relied ſtrongly on his dream of the 


.  milk-white mare. Beſides, Sir,” ſays he. I pro- 


miſe you I hate as good an inclination to the cauſe 
any man can poſſibly have; and go I will, whe- 
ther you admit me to go in your company or not.“ 


Juanes, who was zs much pleaſed with Partridge as 


Partridge could be with him, and who had not con- 
ſulted his Wwe inclination, but the good of the other 
in defiring him to tay behind, when he found his 
friend fo reſolute, at laſt gave his conſent; but then 
recollecting himſelf, he ſaid. Perhaps, Mr Part- 
aidge you think I ſhall be able to ſupport you, but 
I really am not and then taking out bis purſe, be 
gold ont nice guineas, which he declared were his 
TTV EL TT 
2: Partridge aviwered, * That bis dependence was 
ouly on hie future favour; for he was thoroughly 
isanyinged he would ſhortly have enough in his power. 
At preſent, Sir,“ faid he, I believe I am rather the 
icber man of che two; but all I have is at your ſer- 
ee and at your diſpoſal. I inftit upon your taking 


the whole, and I begionly to' attend you in the qua- 


lity of your ſervant : Mi deſperandum eff Teucro duce 
1 auſpice Teuero.? But to this generous propoſal 
concerning the money, Jones would by no means 
Aubmnit. - 12 6 and R INS Cf 

At was reſolved to ſet aut the next morning, when 
2 diſſiauſty aroſe concerning the baggage ; for the 
nn ee 4 partimanteny 
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| portmanteay of Mr Jones wh top large to be e ied 


N without a horſe. 9 


, © If I may preſume to give my-advioe!® 4% Part- 
ridge, this portmanteau, with every thit . it, ex- 
cept a few ſhirts, ſhould be left behind. oſe; I mall 
be eaſily able to carry for you, and the reſt of your | 
elothes will reinen very fafely, 10 locked up in oF 
hows. one d 
This the was v ſooner propoſed chan agreed 
to; and then the barber departed, in order to Prepare 
— thing Jr his intended e „ 


Ki vet} IR Hit 


Contiining better reaſons . FRE which 4 5 bg. 
peared for the conduct of Partridge ; an apology. fer. 

2s weakneſs of Jones; and "ome farther e 
ä 2 "my We 


33 L484 od 2 bit 4 141% 


"HOUGH Partridge will one of the moſt e 
ſtitious of men; he would hardly perhaps Rave 
delired to accompany Jones in his expedition, rev Þ ; 
from the omens of the joint ſtool, and white mare, it 
his proſp ect had been no better than to have ſhared 
the plunder” gained in the field of battle: In fact, 
| when Partridge came to ruminate on the; relation he 
had heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to bim 


elf that Mr Aliwortly ſhould turn his- ſow (for fo- 
he moſt firmly believed him to be.o 5 of bers, for 
any reaſon Which he had heard“ a ned. - Ne cn D 


cluded; therefore, that the whole TS. a pri ane" 
that' Jones, of whom he had often from his: e. | 
| pondents heard the wildeſt character, Had id reality 
run away from his father. It came inty hie head, 
therefore; that if he could prevail with the ;y young: 2 
gentleman to return back to his fither, be ſhould by. 
that means render a fervice to * Allwortliy;. which | 
would 225 all hie former. „er nay, indeed, he- 

8 E 3 once ed 
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Ae ceived that very anger was counterfeited, and that 
N had ſacrificed him to his own reputation, 
this ſuſpicion, indeed, he well accounted for 

Bt his tender behaviour of that excellent man to the 
ounUing child; from his great ſeverity to Partridge, 
ho, kno ing himſelf to be innocent, could not con · 


: ecive that any other ſhould thiopk him guilty ; laſtly, 


from the allowance which he had privately received 


long ST ch be is had been publicly taken from 


kim; Fand which looked upon as a kind of ſmart - 
money, or rather by way of atonement. for injuſtice ; 
for it is very uncommon, [I believe, for men to aſcribe 
che benefaQtions they receive to pure charity, when 
they can poſhbly impute them to any other motive. 
If he could. Jud any means, therefore, perſuade the + 
be 1 N eman to return home, he doubted not 
Hou! old again be received into the favour 
n aud Sl rewarded for his Pains : nay, 

* ſnould be again reſtored to his native country; a 
reſtoration which Ulyſſes himſelf never withed mere 
heartil than poor . 
As vr Jones, he was we Satisfied with the trath 
of 'w vhi at the other had aſſerted, and believed that Part- 
off e no other inducements but love to him, and 
the 1 5 A blameable want of caution and 

Ant fidence - In the veracity of others, in which he was 
highly warthy. of. eenſure. To ſay the truth, there; 


ars but. twa ways by which men become poſſeſſed 


of this Excellent, quality ; the one is from lang enpe. 


| rithce, ad the other 18. from nature 3 which laſt, 1 
ptelpmg, is ;often. meant by | paar or great natural 
parts.; -and it is jofipitely tbe 


etter of the io, nh 
only a8 as- we are maſters of it much earlier in life, b 7 
as It 1s: m more iofallible and concluſive ; — a 

an who bath been impoſed upon by ever fo. many, 
mul m hope. to figd,others more honeſt ; whereas, 


e who. bs certain neceſſary admonitions from 


withing 5 


. * ano | ; £ 


kbis is ee have very little: 
a ä underſtanding, 


\ 
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underſtanding indeed, if he ever renders bimſelf liable 
to be once deceived. As Jones bad not this gift from 
nature, he was too young to have gained it by expe- 


rience ; for ät the difident wiſdom which is to be ac- 
gquired this way, we ſeldom arrive till very late in 


life; which is perhaps the reaſon, why ſome old meu 
are apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings of all thoſe who 
are a little youuger than themſelyes. 


- 


= : 


Jones ſpent, moſt, part of che dey in the company 
of a new acquaintance, This was no other than the 
landlord of the houſe, or rather the huſband of the 


landlady. He had but lately made his deſcent dawn. | 


ſtairs, after a long fit af the gout, in which diſtemper 
he was generally confined to his room during one half 


* 


of the year ; and during the reſt he walked about the 
houſe, ſmoaked his pipe, and drank his bottle with 
his friends, without concerning himſelf in the leaſt 
with any kind of buſineſs, He had been bred, as they” 
call it, a gentleman, that 18, bred up to do nothing, 
and had ſpent a very ſmall: fortune, which he inherit- 
ed from an induftrious farmer his uncle, in hunting, 
horſe- racing, and cock- fighting, and had been mar- 
ried by my landlady for certain purpoſes Which he 
had long ſince deſiſted from anſwering; for Which 
the hated him heartily. But as he was a ſurly kind, 
of fellow, ſo ſhe contented herſelf with frequently 
upbraiding him by diſadvantageous compariſons with. 
her firſt. huſband, whoſe {praiſe ſhe bad eternally in; 


her mouth; and as ſhe was for the moſt part miſtreſs, 


of the profits, ſo ſhe, was ſatisfied to take upon herſelf 
ter a 


the care and government of the family, and, 3 
long ſucceſsleſs ſtruggle, to ſuffer her huſband to be 
FBR 1 


ing him. What,“ ſays the wife, <. you. have been: 
ae i with the gentleman I ſee.— Les, anſwered 


In the evening, when Jones retired to his room, a 
mall diſpute aroſe between this fond couple concern - 


ſhand, * we. haye cracked: a, bottle together, 
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he bath been at very be Bio et. Wife 01 ho ! 14 
is one of your order, is he?” replies the landlady ; 
© he muſt be a gentleman to be ſure, if he is a horſe- | 


| racer: The devil fetch ſuch gentry 3 I am fure £ 


wiſh I had never ſeen any of them. I ave reaſon to 
love'horfe-racers truly? — That you. have,“ fays the 
huſband; for I was one, you know.'—* Yes,” an- 
fwered the; you are a pure one indeed. As my 
firſt huſband vfed* to ſay, I may put all the good 1 
have ever * by you in my eyes, and ſee never the 
worſe. n your firſt huſband,” cries - he.— 
Dont dn a man better chan yourſelf, * anſwered 
the "wife ; if he had been alive you durſt nor have 
done 1. —. Then you think, fays he, I have not 
ſo much courage as yourſelf; for you have d —u'd 
him often in my hearing. , If I did,“ ſays ſhe, I 
have repented of it, many's the good time and oft. 


And if he was o good to forgive me a word ſpoken 


m haſte; or ſo, it doth not become ſuch a one as you 
to ewittbr me. He was a huſband to me, he was; z. 
44 if ever I did make uſe of an ill word or fo in a 
u, I neter called him raſcal; T ſhould have told 

a' lie, if I had called him raſcal: Much more ſhe 


ſeid, but not in his hearing; for havin lighted bie 


pipe, he ſtaggered off as falt as he could. We ſhall 
therefore tranſcribe no more of her ſpeech, as it af 


' proached fall nearer and nearer to a ſubject” too jade 


, "I 3 $5 


licate to find any place in this hiftory, -* * 
- Exvly in the morning Partridge appeared at the 


| bed-fide of Jones, hike equipped for the journey, 


with his knapfack on his back. This was his dn. 
workmanſhip.; for befides his other 5 7 he was vo 


-  i6differgat' taylor. He had N 2 his whole 


ſtock &f nen in it, conſiſting Ml, t to hien 
* ee <ight for Mr on and 1555 packing: 
a 


4 
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vp the portmanteau, he was departing with it to- 
wards eng houſe, but was, ſtopt in his way by the 
lJandlady, who refuſed to. ſuffer . remoxals till after 
the” Nane of the rechoning. a 4 4 
The landlady was, asg we hare ſai J, ahldlote go" 
rerneſo in theſe regiom ; it was . negeſſary to 
to comply with her xules; ſo the bill was ꝓreſently 
writ ont, which. amounted to a much larger ſum than 
might have been expegted from the entertainment 
abe Jones bad met with. But here we are obliged 
to diſcloſe ſomę maxims which publicans hald to be 
the grand my ſleries of their trade. The, firlt is, if 
they haze any thing good in their bouſe (which i in- 
deed very ſeldom happens), to produce it only to 
perſons who travel with great equipages. 2dly, To 
charge the ſame for the very worſt ovafions, as if 
they were ithe beſt. And, laſtly, af. any of. their 
gueſts call but for little, to make them pay a double 
prige for every thing they have, ſo that the ee 
by the head, may be much the ſame.; - 
; The bill. being made aud diſcharged, Jones fer "BY 
| ward with Partridge, carrying his knapſack ; nor did 
the landlady condeſcend to. with. him a journey: 
for this was, it ſeems, an inn frequented by people of 
| faſhion; and I know not wheace it is, but all thoſe 
who get their livelihood by people of faſhion, contract 
as much inſolence to the reſt of mankind, as a they 
"0p kk to that rank nem, „ en 


13 Ty 
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* artives at Ghats, and goes to the Bell; ; 155 


character of that houſe, as 95 4 wake __— 

he fer Meets with, 1 1 
3 

K JONES and 8 or wi: 

IVI - {which epithet of: Little was perhaps given 

in ironiolly he in reality. near fix fett 1 
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their laſt quarters in the manner before 
E travelled on to Glouceſter, without meeting 
- > any adventure worth relating. © 

Being arrived here, they choſe for their houſe of 
entertainment the ſign of the Bell, an excellent houſe 
indeed, and which I do moſt ſeriouſly recommend to 
every reader ho ſhall viſit this ancient city. The 
mater of it is brother to the great preacher White - 
field; but is abſolutely untainted with the pernicious 
principles of Methodiſm, or of any other heretical 
Tea. He i is indeed a very honeſt plain man, and, in 
my opinion, not likely to create any diſturbance ei- 
"ther in church or ſtate. His wife bath, I believe, 
had much pretenſion to beauty, and is 'Rill ; a very fine 
woman. Her perſon and deportment might have 
made a ſhinivg figure in the politeſt 5 but 
though ſnie muſt be conſcious of this, and many other 
perfections, | ſhe ſeems perfectly contented with, and 
reſigned to chat tate of life to which ſhe is called ; 
and this reſignation is entirely owing to the prudetice 
and wiſdom of ber temper ; for ſhe is at preſent as 
free from any methodiſtical notions as her huſband. 
I ſay, at preſent ; for ſhe freely confeſſes that her bro- 
ther's documents made at firft ſome impreſſion upon 
her, and that ſhe had put herſelf to the expence of a 
long hood, in order to attend the extraordinary emo- 
tions of the ſpirit; but baving found, during an ex- 
Ka of three weeks, no emotions, ſhe ſays, worth 

a: farthing, ſhe very wiſely laid by her hood, and 
1 * the ſect. To be conciſe, ſhe is a very 
friendly, good-natured woman ; and ſo induftrious 10 
"_ that her gueſts muſt de of a very moroſe dil - 
fition who are not W oo lativhed 1 in her 
fe: - 15; 
Mrs Whitefield happened to be in the 3 3 
5 and his attendant” marched in. Her fagacity 
: Joon diſcovered,” in the air of our hero, ſomething 
Wich — him from the 1 | 5 7 

| ere 
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dered her ſervants, therefore, immediately to ſhow 
him into a room, and reſently afterwards invited 
him to à dinner with herſelf ; e invitation he 
very thankfully accepted; for indeed much leſs agree; 

able company than that of 'Mrs Whitefield, and a 
much worſe entertainment than ſhe had provided, 
would have 2 eee N Jang f 0 62 


ſo - ak ag of 8112 | 
3 as * 
3 there ſat Sond Fre e an attorney of Saliſ- 
bury, indeed the very ſame who had brought the 
news of Mrs -BlifiPs A to Mr Allworthy, and 
whoſe/ name, which I think we did not before men- : 
tion, was Dowling: there was likewiſe preſent. ano- 
ther perſon, who ſtyled himſelf à lawyer, and who 
lived ſomewhere near Linlinch in Somerſetſhire. 
This fellow, I ſay, ſtyled himlelf a las yer, bot was 
indeed a moſt vile pettifogger, without ſenſe or 
knowledge of any kind; one of! thoſe who may be 
termed train · bearers to 7 22 law; a ſort of ſu 

meraries in the profeſſion, who! are the hackneys of 
attornies, and will 545 mote: miſes for half a crown 
_ than a poſt- boy. | „ CO DESC? 


During the time of 3 3 Saeed law- 


yer recollected the face of Jones, which he had ſeen 
2 Mr Allworthy's, for he had often viſited in that 
gentleman's kitchen. He. therefore took veeaſion to 
enquire-after the good family there, with that fami- 
2 which would have, become an intimate friend 
or acquaintance, of Mr Allworthy; and, indeed he 
did alf in his power to inſinuate himſelf to be ſüch, 
though he had never had the honour of ſpeaking to 
any perſon in that family higher than the butler. 
Jones anſwered all his — with much civility, 
though he never remembered to have ſeen the petti- 
fogger before, and though he concluded, from the 
BITE N R bebaviouy 1 the Aae then. 229 
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he uſurped a: freedom vich bis benters; to whidhy he 
wes by no means entitled. 

As the converſation of doe er * king i is 05 all 
* the moſt deteſtable to men of any ſenſe, the 
elch whs- no: ſooner removed thaw: Mr Jones with- 
drew, and a little barbarouſly "left poor Mrs Whate- 
field to da a penunce which Lhave oſten heard Mr 
Timothy Harris, and other publicans - of good taſte, 
Fe ir calling, 
namely, that of. N obliged to op . Me Te 
their gueſts. | 5 

Jones had no e quitted the. room chan the 

pettifagger, in a whiſpering tone, aſked. Mrs' White- 
eld, « 5 if ſhe kaew who that fine ſpark was?“ She an- 
| ſweretl, 5 She had never ſeen the gentleman before/— = 
The gentleman, indeed!” . replied the --pettifoger ; 
a-pretty gentleman truly 1' Why, he's the baftard of 
a fclow! who) was: hanged for horfe- ſtealing. He was 
dropt at Squire Allworthy*'s: door, where one of the 
ſervants faund him in a box fo fall of rain- water, that 
he would certainly. have been drowned; had he not 
been reſerved! for another fate. Ay, ay, you need 
not mention it, I proteſt; we underſtand what that 
fate is very well, cries. 1 
tious grin. Well, continued the other, the ſquire 
ordered him to be! taken in; for be is a tinderſom 
man, every body knows, and was afraid of drawin 
himſelſ into a ſcrape ; and there the baſtard was bred 
ups; and fed, and clothißed, allito the world like any 
gentleman ; and there he got one of the fervam - maids 
with child, and perſuaded her to ſwear it to the fquire 
himſelf ;; and afterwards he broke the arm of one Mr 
'FThwackum a clergyman, only: becauſe he reprimand- 
ed him for following whores; and afterwards he 
ſnapt a piſtol at Mr Blifil behind his back; aud once, 
when Squire Allworthy was ſick, he got a drum, mb 
beat it all over the houſe, to prevent him from 


| 8 and twenty other ogra] he hath played ; for a 1 


which, 
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| which, about four or five days ago, juſt before I left 
the country, the ſquire ſtripped him ſtark-naked, and 
turned him out of doors.“ 
And very juſtly, too, I rote * cries s Dowling ; | 
I would turn my own ſon out of doors, if he was 
guilty of half as mach. And pray, what is the name 
of this pretty gentleman?“ 5 
The name O un l' anſwered the pettifogger, e ahh, 
© he is called Thomas Jones.“ 
_ © Jones!” anſwered Dowling, a little eagerly, © what, 
Mr Jones that lived at Mr Allworthy' s! was that the 
gentleman that dined with us?“ The very ſame,” 
fie the other. I have heard of the gentleman,” 
cries Dowling, often; but I never heard any ill 
character of bim.“ And Lam ſure,” fays Mrs White- : 
field, © if half what this gentleman hath faid be true, 
Mr Jones hath the moſt deeeitful countenance I ever ſaw; 
for fure his looks promiſe ſomething very different: 
and I muſt ſay, for the little I have ſeen of him, he 
is as civil a well. bred man as you would with to con- 
rerſe with.” 
The pettifogger calling to mind that he bad not 
been ſworn as he uſually was, before he gave his evi- 
dence, now bound what he had declared with fo many 
oaths and imprecations, that the landlady's ears were 
ſhocked ; and the put a ſtop to his ſwearing, by aſſur- 
ing him of her belief. Upon which he ſaid, © I hope, 
Madam, you imagine I would ſcorn to tel! ſoch things 
of any man, unleſs I knew them to be true. What 
intereſt have I in taking away the reputation of a man 
who never injured me? I promiſe you” every ſyllable 
of what I have ſaid is fact, and the whole iy 
knows it.“ | | 
As Mrs Whitefield had no akin to ſuſpeR that 
the pettifogger had any motive or temptatjpn to abuſe _ 
Jones, the reader cannot blame her for believing what 
be ſo confidently affirmed with ſo many oaths. She 
accordingly gave up her {kill in phyſiognomy, and 
Vor. f - 1 Q ain henceforwards 
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Henceforwards conceived ſo ill an opinion of her gueſt, 
that ſhe heartily wiſhed him out of her houſe. 
This diſlike was now farther increaſed, by a report 
which Mr Whitefield made from the kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, That though 
he carried the knapſack, and contented himſelf with 
ſtaying among ſervants, while Tom Jones (as he call- 
ed him) was regaling in the parlpur, he was not his 
ſervant, but only a friend and companion, and as 
ood a gentleman as Mr Jones himſelf?  - 
 Dowhing fat all this while filent, biting his fingers, 
making faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully arch: 
at Jaſt he opened his lips, and proteſted that the 
. gentleman looked like another fort of man. He then 
called for his bill with the utmoſt haſte, declared he 
muſt be at Hereford that evening, lamented his great 
hurry of buſineſs, and wiſhed he could divide himſelf 
into twenty pieces, in order to be at once in twenty 
C „ 
The pettifogger now likewiſe departed, and then 
Jones deſired the favour of Mrs Whitefield's eom- 
pany to drink tea with him ; but ſhe refuſed, and 
with a manner ſo different from that with which ſhe 
| had received. him at dinner, that it a little ſurprized 
þ bim. And now he ſoon perceived her behaviour to- 
= tally changed; for inſtead of that natural affability 
= which we have before celebrated, the wore a con- 
x ſtrained ſeverity on her countenance, which was ſo 
| 
| 


diſagreeable to Mr Jones, that he reſolved, however 
late, to quit the bouſe that evening. He did indeed 
account ſomewhat unfairly for this ſudden change ; 
For beſides ſome hard and unjuſt ſurmiſes concernin 
female fickleneſs and mutability, he began to falpet 
that he. owed this want of civility to his want of 
horſes ; a fort of animals, which, as they dirty no 
_ ſheets, are Thought, in inns, to pay better for their 
beds than their riders, and are therefore conſidered as 
ie more deſirable company; but Mrs Whitefield, 6 
„ do 


— 


# 3m; 
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do her juſtice, had a much more liberal way of think- 
ing. She was perfectly well · bred, and could be very 


civil to a gentleman, though he walked on foot. In 


reality, ſhe looked on our hero as a ſorry ſcoundrel, 


and therefore treated him as ſuch : for which, not even 
Jones himſelf, had he known as much as the reader, 
could have blamed her; nay, on the contrary, he muſt 
have approved her conduct, and have eſteemed her 
the more for the diſreſpect ſhewn towards himſelf. 
This is indeed a moſt aggravating circumſtance which 


_ attends depriving men unjuſtly of their reputation: 


for a man who is conſcious of having an ill character, 
cannot juſtly be angry with thoſe who-negle& and 
flight him; but ought rather to deſpiſe ſuch as affect 
his converſation, unleſs where a perfect intimacy muſt 
have convinced them that their friend's character hath 
been falſely and injuriouſly aſperſed. 

This was.not, however, the caſe bb Jones for as 


he was a perfect ſtranger to the truth, ſo he was with 


_ reaſon offended at the treatment he received. 
e therefore paid his reckoning and departed, high-- 
ly againſt the will of Mr Partridge, who having re- 


monſtrated much againſt it to no purpoſe, at laſt con- 


deſcended to take up is Enaplack, and to attend his 
h friend. 


4 


CHA P. IX. 


G Containing ſeoeral dialipues between Jones and Par- 
tridge 2 love, cold, hunger, and other mat- 
ters ; with the lucky and narrow eſcape of Partridge, 


as he was on the very brink of —— a 88 al 5 23 


an! to bis friend. 


1 ſnadows begin now to deſcend larger from 
the high mountains; the feathered creation: 


had betaken — to their reſt. Now the high- 


eſt order of FOI were ſitting down to their din- - 
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ners, and the loweſt order to their ſuppers. In a 
word, the clock ſtruck five juſt as Mr Jones took his 
leave of Glouceſter; an hour at which (as it was 
now mid-winter) the dirty Gogers of night would have 
drawn her ſable curtain over the univerſe, had not 
the moon forbid her, who now, with a face as broad 
and as red as thoſe of ſome jolly mortals, who, like 
her, turn night into day, began to riſe from her bed, 
where ſhe had ſlumbered away the day, in order to 
fit up all night. Jones had not travelled far, before 
he paid his compliments to that beautiful planet, aud 
turning to his companion, aſked him, if he had ever 
beheld ſo delicious an evening? Partridge making 
no ready anſwer to his queſtion, he proceeded to 
comment on the beauty of the moon, and repeated 
ſome paſſages from Milten, who hath certainly excel- 
led all other poets in his deſcription of the heavenly 
luminaries, He then told Partridge the ſtory from 
the Spectator, of two lovers who had agreed to enter- 
tain themſelves, when they were at a great diſtance 
from each other, by repairing, at a certain fixed 
hour, to look at the moon; thus pleaſing themſelves 
with the thought, that they were both employed 1a 
contemplating the ſame object at the ſame time. 
© 'Thoſe lovers, added he, * muſt have had ſouls 
truly capable, of feeling all the tenderneſs of the 
ſublimeſt of all human paſſions.*—* Very probably, 
_ cries Partridge ; but I envy them more, if they 
had bodies incapable of feeling cold; for I am al- 
moſt frozen to death, and am very much afraid I ſhall 
| loſe a piece of my noſe before we get to another 
houſe. of entertainment. Nay, truly, we may well 
expect ſome judgment ſhould happen to us, for our 
folly in running away ſo by night from one of 
the moſt excellent inns I ever ſet my foot into. I 
aw ſure I never {aw more good things in my life, and 
the greateſt lord in the land cannot live better in his 
aon houſe than he may there. And to forſake ſuch 
. 55 a houſe, 
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a houſe, and go a rambling about the country, the: - 


Lord knows whither, per devia rura viarum; I ſay 
nothing for my part, but ſome people might-not haye 
charity enough to conclude we were in our ſober 
ſenſes, —* Fie upon it, Mr Partridge,” ſays Jones, 
have a better heart: conſider you are going to face 


an enemy, and are you afraid of facing a little cold? 
I wiſh, indeed, we had a guide to adviſe which of 
theſe roads we ſnould take. May I be ſo bold,” 

| ſays Partridge, © to offer my advice? Interdum fialtus 


opportune loguitur.— Why, which of them, cries: 
Jones, would you recommend?“ Truly neither 


of them, anſwered Partridge. © The only road we 


ean be certain of finding is the road we came. A 
good hearty pace will e back to Glaucefter in 
an hour; but if we go forward, the Lord Harry 
knows when we ſhall arrive at any place; for I ſee at 
leaſt fifty miles before me, and no houſe in all the: 


way.*—* You fee, indeed, a very fair proſpe&,” ſays: 
Jones, + which: receives great additional beauty from 


the extreme Juſtre of the room. However, I will 
keep the left-hand track, as that ſeems to lead dired- 
ly te thoſe hills, which we were informed ly not far 
from Worceſter. And here, if you are- inclined to 


quit me, you may, and return back again; but, for 


my part, I am reſolved to go forward.“ . 


elt is unkind in you, Sir, ſays Partridge; to 


ſuſpe& me of any ſuch intention. What I have ad- 
viſed hath been as much on your account as on my 
own ; but ſince you are determined to go on, I am 
as much determined to follow. I pre, ſeguar te.” 3 
They now travelled. ſome miles withour ſpeaking: 
to each other, during which ſuſpenſe. of diſcourte: 


Jones often ſighed, and Benjamin groaned as bitterly, 


though from a very different reaſon. At length Jones 
made a full ſtop, and turning about, eries, Who: 

knows, Partridge, but the lovelieſt creature in the: 
unirerſe may have her eyes now fixed on that very” 


moon! 
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moon which 1 behold at this inſtant ? * Very likely, 
Sir,” anſwered Partridge; and if my eyes were fixed 
on à good firloin of reaft-beef, the devil might take 


the moon and her horns into the bargain.* « Did 
ever Tramontane make ſuch an anfwer !? cries Jones. 


Prithee, Partridge, waft thou ever ſuſceptible of 
love in thy life, or hath time worn away all the 
traces of it from thy memory ? © Alack-a-day,' cries 


Partridge, © well would it have been for me if I had 
nero kuown what love was. Iaſandum, Regina, jubes 


rezovare dolorem. IL am ſure I have taſted al} the 
tenderpeſs and ſublimities, and bitterneſſes of the paſ- 

fon.“ Was your miſtreſs unkind then?“ ſays Jones. 
Very unkind indeed, Sir, anſwered Partridge ; * for 

ſhe married me, and made one of the moſt confound- 

ed wives 1n the. world.. However, Heaven be praiſed, 
ſhe is gone ; and if I believed ſhe was in the moon, 

according to the book Lonce read, which teaches that 
to be the receptacle of departed ſpirits, L would ne- 
ver look at it for fear of ſeeing her; but I wiſh, Sir, 

that the moon was a looking-glaſs for your ſake, and 
that Miſs Sophia Weſtern was now placed before it.“ 
My dear Partridge, cries Jones, what a thought 
was there l a thought which Lam certain could never 
have entered into any mind but that of a lover. O- 
Partridge, could L hope once again to ſee that face; 
but, alas I all thoſe golden dreams are - vaniſhed for 

ever, and my only refuge from future miſery is to 
forget the object: of all my former happineſs.” '* And do 
you really deſpair of ever ſeeing Miſs Weſtern again?“ 
anſwered: Partridge :: © if. you will follow my advice, 
J will engage you ſhall not only ſee her, but have her 


in your arms.“ Ha! do not awaken a thought of 


that nature, cries Jones. Ti have ftruggled ſuffi · 
ciently to conquer all' ſuch wiſhes. already Nay,” 
anſwered Partridge, if you do not wiſh! to have 
your miſtreſs in your arms, you are a moſt extraordi- 
nary. lover indeed. Well, well,“ ſaid Jones, let 


us 
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as avoid this ſubje &: but pray what is your advice? 


To give it you in the military phraſe then, ſays 


Partridge, as we are ſoldiers; 'To the right about. 


Let vs return the way we came, we may yet reach - 


Glouceſter to-night, though late; whereas, if we pro- 


ceed, we are likely, for ought I ſee, to ramble about 


for ever, without coming either to houſe or home.“ 1 
have already told you my reſolution is to go on,” an- 
ſwered Jones; but I would have you go back. I 


am obliged to you for your company hither; and I 


beg you to accept a guinea as a ſmall inſtance of my 
_ gratitude. Nay, it would be cruel in me to ſuffer 

you to go any farther ; for to deal plainly with you, 
my chief end and defire is a glorious death in the 
ſervice of my king and country.“ As for your 


money,” replied Partridge, * I beg, Sir, you will put 
it up; I will receive none of you at this time; for at 
- preſent I am, I believe, the richer man of the two. 


And as your reſolution is to go on, fo mine is to fol- 
low, if you do. Nay, now my preſence appears ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to take care of you, fince your in- 


tentions are fo deſperate; for I promiſe you my 
views are much more prudent : as you are refolved to 


fall in battle if you can, ſo I am reſolved as firmly to 


come to no hurt, if I can help it. And indeed 1 


have the comfort to think there will be but little 
danger; for a Popiſt prieſt told me the other day, 


the buſineſs would ſoon be over, and he believed 


without a battle.“ A Poptſh prieft,? ' cries Jones, 
©] have heard, is not always to be believed when he 
| ſpeaks in behalf of his religion.“ Ves, but ſo far,” 
anſwered the other, from ſpeaking in behalf of his 
religion, he aſſured me the Catholics did not expect 
to de any gainers by the change; for that Prince 


Cbarles was as good a Proteſtant as any in England, 


and that nothing but regard to right made him and 
the reſt of the Popiſh party to be Jacobites.“ I be- 
lieve him to be as much a Proteſtant as I believe he- 
W | : hath, 
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| hath any right,“ ſays Jones, © and I make no doubt 
of our ſucceſs, but not without a battle; fo that 1 
am not fo ſanguine as your friend the Popiſh prieſt.“ 
© Nay, to be ſure, Sir, anſwered Partridge, * all the 
propheſies I have ever read, ſpeak of a great deal of 
| blood to be ſpilt in the quarrel; and the miller with 
three thumbs, who is now alive, is to hold the horſes 
of three kings, up to his knees in blood. Lord have 
mercy upon us all, and fend better times!“ With 
What ſtuff and noneſenſe haſt thou filled thy head!“ 
anſwered Jones; this too, I ſuppoſe comes from 
the Popiſh prieſt. Monſters and prodigies are the 
proper arguments to ſupport. monſtrous: and abſurd 
doctrines. The cauſe of King George is the cauſe 
ol liberty and true religion: in other words, it is the 
cauſe of common ſenſe, my boy; and I warrant you 
will ſucceed, though Briareus himſelf was to rife a- 
- gain with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller.” 
Partridge made no reply to this. He was indeed caft 
into the utmoſt confufion by this declaration of Jones.. 
For to inform the reader of a ſecret, which we had 
no proper opportunity of revealing before, Partridge 
was in truth a Jacobite, and had concluded that Jones 


r —— n — — . n * 
— = = * 20 n D « — 
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tained the above - mentioned opinion of Jones, and 
which he had almoſt diſcovered to him before he 
fpund. out. his own miſtake. And at this the. 8 

7 Te e will: 


was of the ſame party, and was now procecding 'to- 

* join the rebels. An opinion which was not without 
4 foundation: for the tall long- ſided dame, mentioned 
44 by Hudibras ; that many- eyed, many-tongued, many-- 
'N mouthed, many-cared monſter of Virgil, had related. 
N {. - the ſtory of the quarrel between Jones and the officer, 
5 with her uſual regard to truth. She had indeed 
A _ changed the name of Sophia inte that of the Pre- 
tctdtetender, and had reported, that drinking his health. 
Wo was the cauſe for which. Jones was knocked down. 
ig This Partridge had heard, and moſt firmly believed. 
bo *Tis no wonder, therefore, that he had thence enter- 
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will be the leſs inchned to wonder, if he pleaſes to 
recolle& the doubtful phraſe in which Jones firſt 
communicated his reſolution to Mr Partridge; and, 
indeed, had the words been leſs ambiguous, Part- 
ridge might very well have conſtrued them as he did, 
being perſuaded, às he was, that the whole nation 
were of the ſame inclination in their hearts; nor did 
it ſtagger him that Jones had travelled in the com- 
pany of ſoldiers; for he had the ſame opinion of the 
army which he had of the reſt of the people. 

But however well affected he might be to James 
or Charles, he was ſtill much more attached to Little 
Benjamin than to either; for which reaſon, he no 
ſooner diſcovered the principles of his fellow- traveller, 
than he thought proper to conceal, and outwardly to 
give up. his own to the man on whom he depended 
or the making his fortune, ſince he by no means be- 
lieved the affairs of Jones to be ſo deſperate as they 

really were with Mr Allworthy ; for as he had kept 
a conſtant correſpondence with ſome of his neighbours 
ſince he left that country, he had heard much, indeed 
more than was true, of the great affection Mr All- 
worthy bore this young man, who, as Partridge had 
been inſtructed, was to be that gentleman's heir, and 
whom, as we have ſaid, hie did not in the leaſt doubt 
to be his ſon. . | 19 > 
He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel was 
between them, it would be certainly made up at the 
return of Mr Jones; an event from which he pro- 
miſed great advantages, if he could take this oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himſelf with that young gen- 
tleman; and if he could by any means be inſtru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, as 
we have before ſaid, but it would as highly advance 
him in the favour of Mr. Allwortũůyuy nr. 
We have already obſerved, that he was a very good- 
natured fellow, and he hath himſelf declared the vio- 
lent attachment he had to the perſon and character of 
* . ö Jones; 


ſ RO 
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Jones; but poſſibly the views which I have juſt be- 
fore mentioned, might likewiſe have ſome little ſhare 
in prompting him to undertake this expedition, at 
leaſt in urging him to continue it, after he had diſ- 
covered, that his maſter and himſelf, like ſome pru- 
dent fathers and ſons, though they travelled together 
in great friendſhip, had embraced oppoſite parties. 
I am led into this conjecture by having remarked, 
that though love, friendſhip, eſteem, and ſuch like, 
have very powerful operations in the human mind; 
intereſt, however, is an ingredient ſeldom omitted by 
wiſe men, when they would work others to their own 
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+1 | Purpoſes. This is indeed a moſt excellent medicine, 
iT | and, like Ward's. pill, flies at once to the particular 
i part of the body on which you deſire to operate, 
b” whether it be the tongue, the hand, or any other 
v4 member, where it ſcarce ever fails of immediately 
tl. _ © producing the deſired effec. | | 
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In which our travellers met with a very extraordinary 
- HERS. adventure: : 


108 T as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they 
arrived at the bottom of a very fteep hill. Here 
Jones ftopt ſhort, and direQing his eyes upwards, 
Rood for a while fileat. At length he called to his 
companion, and ſaid, Partridge, I wiſh I was at 
the top of this hill; it myſt certainly afford a moſt 
charming proſpeR, eſpecially by this light; for the 
ſolemn gloom which the moon caſts on all objects, is 
beyond expreſſion beautiful, eſpecially to an imagina- 
tion which is deſirous of cultivating melancholy ideas.“ 
Very probably,“ anſwered Partridge, but if 
the top of the hill be propereſt to produce melancho- 
ly thoughts, I ſuppoſe the bottom is the likelieſt to 
1 25 ; 1 produce 
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produce merry ones, and theſe I take to be much the 
better of the two. I proteſt you have made my 


blood run cold with the very mentioning the top of 
that mountain, which ſeems to me to be one of the 
higheſt in the world. No, no, if we look for any 
thing, let it be for a place under ground, to ſcreen 
ourſelves from the froſt. Do ſo,” ſaid Jones, * let 
it be but within hearing of this place, and I will hol- 


low to you at my return back.“ Surely, Sir, you 


are not mad, ſaid. Partridge.—“ Indeed I am,” an- 
ſwered Jones, if ee this hill be madneſs: 
but as you complain ſo muc | | 

would have you to ſtay below; I will certainly return 
tp you within an hour., Pardon me, Sir, cries 
Partridge, I have determined to follow you where- 
ever you go.“ Indeed he was now afraid to ſtay be- 


hind; for though he was coward enough in all re- 
ſpects, yet his chief fear was that of ghoſts, with 
which the preſent time of night, and the wildneſs of 


the place, extremely well ſuited. 
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of the cold already, I 


7 


At this inſtant © Partridge eſpied I glimmering 


light through ſome trees, which ſeemed very near 


to them. e immediately cried out in a rapture, 


Oh, Sir! Heaven hath, at Jaſt heard my prayers, 
and hath brought us to an houſe ; perhaps it may be 


an inn. Let me beſeech you, Sir, if you have any 


compaſſion either for me or yourſelf, do not deſpiſe 
the goedneſs of Providence, but let us go directly to 
yon light. Whether it be a public-houſe or no, I 
am ſure, if they be Chriſtians that dwell there, they 


will not refuſe a little houſe - room to perſons in our 


miſerable condition.“ Jones at length yielded to the 
earneſt ſupplications of Partridge, and both together 


made directly towards the place whence the light 
iſſued. | 5 


They ſoon W * at the door of This houſe or got- 


tage: for it might be called either, without much 


impropriety. Here Jones knocked ſeveral times, 
a | 9 without 
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without receiving any anſwer from within; at which 
- Partridge, whole head was full of nothing but of 
ghoſts, devils, witches, and ſuch like, began to trem- 
ble, crying, Lord have mercy upon us! fare the 
people muſt be all dead. I can fee no light neither 
now, and yet I am certain I ſaw a candle burnin 
but a moment before. Well! I have heard of fock 
_ things.'—* What haſt thou heard of ?? ſaid Jones: 
© the people are either faft afleep, or probably, as 
this is a lonely place, are afraid to open their door.” 
He then began to vociferate pretty loudly, and at laſt 
an old woman opening an upper-caſement, aſked, 
Who they were, and what they wanted? Jones an- 
ſwered, They were travellers who had loſt their way, 
and having ſeen a light in the window, had been led 
thither, in hopes of finding ſome fire to warm them- 
ſelves.” © Whoever you are, cries the woman, yon 
have no buſinefs here; nor ſhall T open the door to 
any body at this time of night.” Partridge, whom 
the ſound of a woman's voice had recovered from his 
fright, fell to the moſt earneſt ſupplications to be ad- 
mitted for a few minutes to the fire, ſaying, He was 
almoſt dead with the cold, to which fear had indeet 
contributed equally with the froſt. He affared her, 
That the gentleman who ſpoke to her was one of the 
_ greateſt ſquires in the country; and made uſe of 
every argument ſave one, which Jones afterwards ef- 
fectually added, and this was the promiſe of half a 
crown : a bribe” too great to be reſiſted by ſuch a 
. perſon, efpecially as the genteel appearance of Jones, 
which the light of the moon plainly diſcovered to 
her, together with his affable behaviour, had entirely 
ſubdued thoſe apprehenfions of thieves which ſhe had 
at firſt conceived. She agreed, therefore, at laſt, to 
let them in, where Partridge, to his infinite joy, 
found a good fire ready for his reception. | 
The poor fellow, however, had no ſooner warmed 
/ himfelf, than thoſe thoughts which were always up- 
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There was no article of his creed in which he had a 
ſtronger faith than he had in witcheraft nor cam the 
reader conceive a figure 1 more adapted to inſpire tlits 
idea, than the old woman who now ſtood "before him! 
She anſwered exactly to that picture drawn by Otway 
in his Orphan. Todeed; if this woman had I need in 
the reign of James the Firſt, her appearance: alone 


Many circumſtances likewiſe conſpired” to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion: her living, 'as he then 
imagined, by herſelf, in fo lonely a place; and in a 
— the outſide of which ſeemed much too good 
for her; but its inſide was furniſhed in the. moſt neat 


and elegant manner. To fay the truth, Jones him 


ſelf was not a little ſurpriſed” at what he ſaw; for, 
befides the extraordinary neatneſs of the room, it was 
adorned with a great number of nicknacks and curio- 
fities, which might A engaged the: attention of] a 
virtuoſo. V 
While Jones was ne den We and Putz 
ridge ſat trembling with the firm belief that he was 
in the houſe of a witch, the old womas ſaid, 1 hope, 
gentlemen, you will make what hafte you can; for I 
expect my maſter preſently, and I would not for 
double the money he ſhould find you here. © Then 
you have a maſter,“ 'cried Jones; © indeed you will 
| excuſe me, good woman, but I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
all thoſe fine things in your houſe. . Ah, Sir Y ſaid 
ſhe, if the twentieth part of theſe things were 1 
I ſhould think my ſelf a rich woman : but pray} Sir 
do not ey. much longer; for. look for hike in ever) 


minute. Why, ſure he would not be angry with : 


you,” ſaid Jones, for doing a common act of cha- 
rity.'——* Alack-a-day, Sir,” laid ſhe, he is a ſtrange 
man, not at all like other people. He keeps no 
company with any body, and ſeldom walks out but 


by night, for he doth not care to be ſoen; and all 
Lor. II. ä R | the 
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would have hanged her, almot: Without any evidence: 
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the country r are as much afraid of meeting 
him for his dreſs is. enough to fri Nee thoſe. WhO 
are not uſed to it. They call bim, Man of the 
Hill, (for there he pls by night,) the country 
people. are not, 1 believe, more afraid of the devil 
himfelk, Ie would be terribly . angry if he found 
vou here —*+ Pray, Sir,” ſays Partridge, « don't let 
us offend the gentleman; ; I am ready to walk, and. 
was never warmer in my. life. Do, pray, Sir, let us, 
here are piſtols over the chimney, ;. who, knows 
Whether they be charged or no, or what he may do 
with them 2? —* Fear nothing, Partridge,? cries Jones, 
5 l ſecure thee from danger. Na y, for matter 
of that, he never doth any miſchief,” ſaid the woman; 
«© but to be ſure, it is neceſſary he ſhould keep ſome 
arms fox his own ſafety; for his houſe hath, been be- 
more than once, and it is not many. nights ago, 
that we thought we heard thieves, about it; for my 
qyn part, I have often wondered that he is not mur - 
dered by ſome villain or other, as he walks out by 
himſelf at ſuch hours; but then, as I ſaid, the people 
are afraid of him, nad beſides, they think, I ſuppoſe, 
he hath nothing about him worth taking, — 1 ͤſhould 
imagine, by this collection of rarities,” cries Jones, 
that your, maſter had been a traveller.“ Yes, 
Fat 6 A the, © he hath been a very great one; 
there be few gentlemen that know more of all matters 
chan he; I fancy he hath been croſs'd in love, or 
whatever it is, L know. not, but I have lived with him 
above theſe thirty years, and in all that time he hath 

| hardly, ſpoke..to, fix living people.“ She then again 
jeited their departure, in which ſhe was backed by 
. e bot. Jones purpoſely protracted the time; 
for his curiofity was greatly railed to- ſee this ex- 
traordinary per ſon. Though the old woman, there- 
fore, concluded every one. of her anſwers with deſir- 
iag him to be gone, and Partridge proceeded. ſo far, 


as to pull him by the. lebe. he ſtill continued to in- 
0 
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„ new queſtions, till he odd womän, with an af. 
frighted countenance, declared, ſhe heard her maſter's 
fignal ; and at the fame inftant more than one voice 
was heard without the door, crying, © D=-n your 
blood, ſnew us your money this inſtant. Vour mo- 
ney, you villain, 'or we will blow Jour brains about | 
bo ears,” Th 

O good heavens l' . ole woman, * ſome * | 

Jates; to be ſure, have attacked my maſter. O la What 

ſhall I do? what ſhall I do? How cries Jones, 

« how are theſe piſtols: loaded ? Pe ©, good Sir, there is 
nothing in them indeed O, pray don't murder us, gen- 
tlemen, ' (for, i in reality, ſhe now had the ſame opinion 
of thoſe within, as ſhe had of thoſe without). Jones 
made her no anſwer; but, ſnatching an old broad ſword. 

which hung in the room, he inſtant iy ſallied out, where 

he found the old gentleman ſtruggling with two rufftans,. 
and begging for mercy. Jones aſked no queſtions, 
but fell fo briſkly to work with his broad ſword, that 
the fellows immediately quitted their hold, and with-- - 
out offering to attack our hero, betook themſelves to 
their heels, and made their eſcape; for he did not at- 
tempt to purſue them, being contented with having 
delivered the old gentleman : and indeed. he conclud- 
ed he had pretty well done their buſineſs; for both 
of them, as they ran off, cried out, with bitter onthe, 
that they were dead men. 

Jones preſently ran to lift up the old enden 
who had been thrown down in the ſcuffle; expreſſing, 
at the ſame time, at concern, leſt he ſhould have 

. received any apy rom the villains. The old man 
ſtared a moment at Jones, and then cried——* No, 
Sir, no; I have very little harm, I thank you! Lord 
have mercy upon me?” I fee, Sir,” faid Jones, you 
are not free from apprehenſions even of thoſe'who 
have had the happineſs to be your deliverers; nor 

can I blame any ſuſpicions. which you may have :. 

but indeed, you have no real occaſion for any; here 
hy | R. 2 Wh are 
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wegn bah, friends preſent. Having ; miſſed'our 
way thi cold night, we took, the liberty © of warming 
os at. your fire,, whence. we were juſt departing 
hen we heard you, call for aſſiſtance, which, 1 1 muſt 
.fay, Providence alone ſeems to have ſent you.” Pro · 
vidence indeed, eries the old | gentleman, © if it be 
10. — So it is, I aſſure you,“ cries Jones, here is 
your own ſword, Sir; 1 have uſed it in your de- 
+tence, and now I return it inte your own; hand.” 
Ihe old man 3 received the ſword which 
was ſtained with the blood of his enemies, looked 
ſtedfaſtly at Jones ie ſome moments, and then, 
with a figh, cried out, You will pardon me, young 
© gentleman, | I, was not always of a ſufpicious. temper, 
nor am I a friend. to ingratitude.? . * Be thankful 
then, eries Jones, to that Providence to which you 
ode your deliverance: : as to my part, I have only 
_ diſcharged the common duties of humanity, and what 
I. would have done for any fellow. creature in your 
fſituation.“ Let me look at you a little longer, 
N old gentleman Lou are a human crea- 
ture then Well, perhaps you are. Come, pray 
walk into my little hut. You have been my deliverer 
Indeed,” h 
48 The old woman v was diſtracted Peiween the fears 
hich the had of her, maſter, and for him; and Part- 
ridge was, if poſlible, in a greater fright. The for- 
mer of theſe, however, when , ſhe heard her maſter 
peak ſo kindly to Jones, and perceived what had 
happened, came again to herſelf; but Partridge no 
ſooner ſaw. the gentleman, than the ſtrangeneſs of his 
dels infuſed greater terrors into that poor fellow 
than he had before felt either from the ſtrange de- 
ſcription, which. he had heard, or from the rr 
high b had happened at the door. „ 
| Tay 9 2 truth, it was an appearance which 
1 have a ected a more conſtant mind than that 
4 Ar Partridge. * . was of the talleſt Res 
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4 with u long beard às white as ſnow. His body was 
3 elothed with the ſkin of an aſs, made ſomething into 
the form of a coat. He wore likewiſe boots on his 
legs, and a cap on his head, both compoſed! of the 
Tan br lone other abimalta.” 8 
As ſoon as the old gentleman. came intòô his houſe, 
the old woman began her congratulations on his hap-- 
oy eſcape from The ruffians.. _« Yes,” eried he, I 
have eſcaped indeed, thanks to my preferver.* © 0 
the bleffing on him,” anſwered- ſhe,: he is a good 
gentleman I warrant him. I was afraid your worthip. 
would have been angry with me for letting him in; 
and to be certain I ſhould not have done it, had not I. 
ſeen by the moon-light that he was a gentleman, and 
almoft frozen to death. And to be certain it muſt 
have been ſome good angel that ſent him hither, and 
—_HlnpthUme e 8 
II am afraid, Sir,” ſaid the old gentleman to Jones, 
that I have nothing in this hooſe Which you can 
either eat or drink, unleſs. you will accept a dram of 
brandy ; of which 1 can give you ſome moſt excellent, 
and which I have had by me theſe thirty years.” 
Jones declined. this offer in a very civil and proper 
ſpeech 3 and. then the other aſked him, Whither he 
was travelling, when he miſfed his way 7 ſaying, © I 
muſt own my ſelf ſurpriſed to ſee ſuch a perſon: as you- 
appear to be, journeying on foot at this time of 
night. I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are a gentleman of theſe 
parts; for you do, not look like one who is uſed to 
travel the without dort. ny” 
« Appeatances,” cried Jones, © are often deceitful; 
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„have none: ;for there can be no merit in having ha- 
nzarded that in your ſervice on which I. ſet no value: 
and nothing is ſo contemptible in my eyes as life.“ 
II am ſorry, young gentleman,” anſwered the ftran- 
ger, that you have any anion to k be ſo vobapp).s at 
your: Fears.” 

& Indeed I am, Sir,” anſwered Jones 7 the moſt, un- 
© happy of mankind.!——<. Perhaps you have bad a 
e a miſtreſs,” replied the other. - © How could 
ou, cries. Jones, | mention two words ſufficient to 

Ju me to. diſtraction! ? < Either of them are enough 
to drive any man to >. diſtraction, anſwered the 0 4 

man. I enquire no, farther, Sir. Rb * curio- 

' ty hath led me too far already.” | 

PE” Indeed, Sir,“ cries Jones, 1. cannot Jeenſars. a 
regen which I feel at this inſtant in the higheſt de- 

You will pardon me, when I affure you, that 
—_ thing which 1 I-have ſeen or heard fince L firſt . 

+ entered this houſe, hath conſpired to raiſe the great- 
elt cariofity in me. Something very extraordinary 
muſt have determined you to 15 courſe of life; and 
4 baye reaſon to fear your.c own. hiſtory, i is not. mar 

isſortunes. 

Here the old gentleman again fiobed, DIY, remain» 
ed filent for ſome minutes ;, at laſt, looking earneſtly 
on Jones, he, ſaid, © I have read that a $9 ood counte- 
nanee is a letter of recommendation; if gone ever 
* be more ſtrongly recommended than yourſelf. It 

I did not feel ſome yearnings towards you from ano- 
ther conſideration, I mult be the moſt ungrate ful 
monſter upon earth; and F am really concerned it is 

n otherwiſe in my power, than. by words, to con- 
vince you of my gratitude.” . 

Jones, after a moment's heſitation, avſwered, « That 
it wag in his power by words to gratify him extreme - 
ly. I have confeſſed a curiobity,? ſaid he, Sir; need 
L fay how much obliged I fhall be to you, if you. 


would. condeſcend. to gratify it? Will you ſuffer me 
| | __  therefars: - 
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therefore to beg, - unleſs ſome. conſideration reſtrains 
you, that you would be pleaſed to acquaint me what 
motives have induced you thus to withdraw from the 


ſociety of mankind, and to betake yourſelf to a courſe 
of life to which it ſufficientiy appears you were not 


born.“ PE | | I . 33 Ps | 
I ſcarce think myſelf at liberty to refuſe you any 


thing, after what bath happened, replied; the old 


man: if you defire, therefore, to heat the ſtory of 


an unhappy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed you 


judge righily, in thinking there is commonly ſome- 


thing extraordinary in the fortunes of thoſe who fly 
| from ſociety z for however it may ſeem, a paradox, or 
even a contradiction, certain it 18, that great philan- | 


thropy chiefly inclines us to avoid- and deteſt man- 


ſelfiſh vices, but for thoſe of a relative 


kind ; not on account ſo much of their private. and 


2 


kind ; ſuch as 


. envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, _ with every other 
| ſpecies of malevolence. Theſe are the vices which 
true philanthropy abhors, and which rather, than fee 


7 < 


and converſe with, ſhe avoids, ſociety. itſelf, How- 
ever, without a.compliment to you, you do not ap- 
pear to me to be one of thoſe whom I ſhould ſhun or 
deteſt ; nay, I muſt ſay, in what little hath dropt 
from you, there appears ſome parity in our fortunes z 
I hope, however, yours. will conclude more ſucceſs- 


” 


5 F „ be or 
Here ſome compliments paſſed between our; hero 


4% — 


and his hoft, and then the latter was going to begin 
his hiſtory, when Partridge interrupted him. His 


apprehenſions had now pretty well left him; but 
ſome effects of his terrors remained: he therefore re- 
minded the gentleman of that excellent brandy which, 
he had mentioned. This was preſently brought, and. 
Partridge ſwallowed a large bumper. 
The gentleman, then, without any farther. preface, 


began as you may read in the next chapter. 20 
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it wh the Mer & pd the NI begins to relate his 
. _— Fo I 
"was OY 16 a villag e or Somerſetſhire, called 
Mark, in the year 15 57. My father was one of 
Ns whom they call ee hs, He had a 
little eftate of about 300 l. a- year of his own, and 
rented another eſtate of near the ſame value. He was 
rudent and induftrious, and ſo good a huſbandman, 
that he might have led a very eaſy and comfortable 
life, had not an arrogant vixen of a wife ſoured his 
domeſtic quiet. But though this circumſtance per- 
haps made bim miſerable, it did not make him poor: 
for he confined her almoſt entirely at home, and ra- 
ther chooſe to bear Eternal upraidings in his own- 
houſe, than to injure bis fortune by indging her in 
the extrayagan ncies ſhe deſired abroad. 
y this Xantippe,” (ſo was the wife of '$oerdith. 
_ called, ſaid Partridge). By this Xantippe he had. 
two ſons, of 'which 5 was the younger, He deſign 
-ed to give us both good education; but my el elder 
brother, who, unhappily for him, was the Werde 
of my mother, utterly ee his learning, inſo- 
much that, after having been five or ſix years at 
fchool with little or no improvement, my father being 
told dy his maſter that it would be to no purpoſe to 
keep him longer there, at laſt complied with my mo- 
cher in taking him home from the hands of that ty- 
rant, as ſhe called his maſter; though indeed he * 
the lad much leſs correction than his idleneſs deſerv- 
ed, but much more, it ſeems, than the young geatle- 
man liked, who conſtantly complained to his mother 
of his ſevere treatment, and the as conſtantly gave: 
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unjuſtly: ſuch parents deſerve correction as much as 
their children. 4 44% 3 
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6 Yes, yes, cries. Partridg ge, I have ſeen ſuch mo- 
1 have been abuſed ay elf by them, and very 


1 - * 
5 — 501 it; . 


Jones chid the „ for his Fa 0 


then the ſtranger procecded. My brother, now at 


the age of fifteen, bid adieu to all learning, and to 


every thing elfe but his dog and gun; with. which lat- 


ter he became ſo expert, that, though perhaps you 


may think i it incredible, be could not only hit a ſtand- 
ing mark with great certainty, but hath. actually ſhot 


a crow as it was flying in the air. He was. likewiſe 
excellent at finding a hare Gtting,. and was: ſoon r- 


puted one of the beſt ſportſmen in the country: à re- 


putation which both he and his mother enjoyed, ag 
much as if he had been thought the fineſt ſcholar. ' 

© The fituation of my brother made me at firſt 
think my lot the harder, in being continued at ſchool : 


but I ſoon. changed my opinion; for as I advanced 


pretty faſt in learning, my labours became eaſy, and 
my exerciſe ſo delightful, that holidays were my moſt 


unpleaſant time: for my mother, who never loved me, 
now apprehending that I had the greater ſhare-of my 


father's affection, and finding, or at leaſt thinking, 


that I was more taken notice of by ſome gentlemen 
of learning, and particularly by the parſon of the 
pariſh, than my brother, ſhe now hated my fight, and 
made home ſo diſagreeable to me, that what is called 
by ſchool-boys Black Monday, was to me the whiteſt 


in the whole year. 


Having at length got n the ſchool at Taun- 


ton, I was thence removed to. Exeter College in Ox- 


ford, where I remained four years; at the end of 
which, an accident took me off e my 
ſtudies; 480 hence I may truly date the riſe of a 
which happened to me afterwards in life. 


© There was at the ſame ae with myſelf, one 


| ö Sir George Greſnam, a young fellow who was en- 


titled 
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titled to à very *confiderable fortune; which he was 

not, by the will af his father, to come into full pol- 

feſſion of, tiff he arrived at the age of twenty-five. 
i Fr the liberality of his guardians ve him 
little cauſe to regret the abundant caution of his fa- 

ther; for they allowed him ſive hundred pounds a- 

year while he remained at the univerſity, where he 
pt his horſes and his whore, and lived as wicked 
and as profligate a life as he could have done, had he 
been ever ſo entirely maſter of his fortune; for be- 
5 the five hundred a- year which he received from 
15 guardians, he found means to ſpend a thoufand 
more. He was above the age of twenty-one, and had 
1 no difficuſty in gaining what credit he pleaſed. 
1 This Young fellow, among many other tolerable 
. bad qualities, had one very Fabolieal. He had a 
» 12 delight in deftroying and ruining the youth of 
= nferior fortune, by drawing them into expences which 
= they could not afford fo well as himſelf; and the bet - 
| ter, and worthier, and ſoberer, any young man was, 
"he greater pleafure and triumph had he in his de- 
ſtruction: Thus acting the character which is record- 
ed of the devil, and going about e whom he 
might devour. 

It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaintance 
and intimacy with. this gentleman. My reputation 
of diligence in my ſtudies made me a defirable object 
of bis miſchievous intention; and my own inclina- 

tion made it ſufficiently caſy for him to effect his pur- 
poſe; for though I had applied myſelf with much 

7 induſtry to books, in which I took great delight, 
there were other pleaſures in which I was capable of 
taking much greater; for I was high-mettled, had a 
4 violent flow of animal ſpirits, was A little ambitious, 

and ꝭ extremely amorous. 

= I I had not long contracted an intimacy with Sir 
George, before I became à partaker of all his plea- 
| NF and when I was once entered on that ſcene, 
$5 | ; neither 
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neither my inclination nor mx ſoirix would: ſuffer me 
to play an under part. I was ſecond to none of the- 
company in any,a&s af debauchery.;: nay, I.ſoon di- 
Ringuiſhed myſelf ſo. notably; in all riots. and diſ- 
orders, that my name generally ft ad. firſt; an the roll 
of deliuquents;; and inſtead of being lamented as! the 
unfortunate pupil of Sir George, I was now accuſed: 
as the perſon who had Wine and debauched:that! 
hopeful you "g gentleman ; for though he was the 
ringleader and promoter of all the miſchief, he was 
never ſo conſidered I fell at laſt under the cenfure 
of the vice · chancellor, and er n eſcaped ex- 
pulſion. 87 he £23058 vs 
+ You will eaſily 1 Err, that 3 al len 
am now deſcribing muſt be incompatible-with: my far- 
ther progreſs in learning ;- aud that in proportion a: 
L addicted myſelf more and more: to looſe pleaſure, I 
muſt grow more and more remiſs in application to 
my ſtudies. This, was truly the conſequence ; but 
this was not all. My. expences: now. greatly exceeded, 
not only my former iucomeʒ but thoſe additions which. 
L extorted from my poor generous father, on pretences 
of ſums being neceſſary far prepariug for my ap · 
proaching degree of — of arts. Theſe de- 
mands, however, grew at laſt ſo frequent and exor- ; 
bitaat, that my father, by-ſlaw degrees, opened his 
cars to the accounts which he received from many. 
quarters of my, preſent bebavidur, and which my mo- 
ther failed nat ta echo very faithfully and loudly; 
adding, Ax, this is the fine gentleman, the ſcholar, 
who doth, ſo much honour to his family, and is to ok 
the making of it. I thought what all this learning 
would come to. He is to be the ruin of us all, 
find, after his elder brother hath: been denied 86e | 
ſaries for his ſake, to perfect his education, forſooth, if, 
for which he was to pay us ſuch intereſt: I thought 
what, the intereſt, API come to: n muck « more 
Nucl, ei * Wile 2306] n of 
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| ofabe' ſaine kind * but Lines]: believe, farieied you 


L * 


with this taſte. ' © | 
My father, therefore, "began now to return re- 
Eee inſtead of Wen tomy demands, which 
brought my. affairs ps alittle: ſooner to a eriſis; 
EA he remitted me E 12 whole income, you will 
imagine it could have ſufficed' a very | ſhort time to 
ſuppott one who kept Pace with the , of Sir 
Georg e Greſham I 
K Ie. is more than polfible, that the . 1 was 


nom in for money, and the impracticability of going 


on in this manner, might have reſtored me at once to 
my ſenſes and to my ſtudies, had I opened my eyes 
before I became involved in debts, from which-I ſaw 
no hopes of ever extricating myſelf. This was indeed 
the great art of Sir George, and by which he ac- 
compliſhed; the ruin of many, whom he afterwards 
laughed at as fools and coxcombs, for vying, as he 
called it; with a man of his ee To bring this a- 
bout, he would now and then advance a little money 
himſelf, in order to ſupport the credit of the unfor- 
tunate youth with other people; till, by means of 
that very credit, he was irretrievably undone. 
My mind being by theſe means grown as def- 
te as my fortune, there was ſcarce a wickedneſs 
which I did not meditate, in order for my relief. 
Self- murder itſelf became the ſubject of my ſerious 
deliberation; and I had certainly reſolved on it, had 
not a more ſhameful, though perhaps leſs ſinful 
thought expelled it from my bead.“ Here he heſi- 
_ tated a moment, and then cried out, I proteſt, ſo 
many years. have not waſhed away the ſhame of this 
_ aft, and & ſhall bluſh while I relate it.” Jones deſired 
him to pals over any thing that might give him pain 


in the relation; but Partridge eagerly cried out, O 


prays Sir, let us hear this; I had rather hear this 


than all the-reſt; as 1 hope to be ſaved, I will never 


mention a word of it,” Jones was_going to rebuke 
him, 


4 


af 


Chap. I. A FOUNDLING. 35; 
him, but the franger prevented it, by proceeding 


thus: I had a chum, a very prudent, fragal young 
lad, who, though he had no very large allowance, 
had by his parſimony heaped up upwards of forty 
guineas, which J knew he kept in his ſcrutore. I 
took, therefore, an opportunity of purloining his key 
from his breeches pocket while he was 'alleep, and 
thus made ' myſelf maſfer of all his riches. After 
which I again cotiveyed his key into his pocket, and 


counterfeiting fleep, 93 5 1 never once clofed my 


eyes, lay in bed till after he aroſe aud went to pray- 
ers, an exerciſe to which T had long been unaceuſ- 


1 : 


« Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often ſub- 


jea themſelves to diſcoveries, which thoſe of a bold 


er kind eſcape. Thus it happened to me; for had 1 
boldly broke open his ſcrutore, I had, perhaps, e- 
ven eſcaped his ſuſpicion ; but as it was plain that 
the perſon who robbed. him had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
his key; he had no doubt, when he firſt miſſed his 
money, but that his chum was certainly the thief. 
Now, as he was of a fearful, diſpoſition, and muck 
my inferior in ſtrength, and, I believe, in courage, 
he did not dare to confront me with my guilt, for 
fear of worſe bodily conſequences which might hap- 
pen to him. He repaired, therefore, immediately to 


the vice-chancellor, and, upon ſwearing to the rob- 


bery, and to the circumſtances of it, very cafily ob- 
tained a warrant againſt one who had now_ſo bad'a 
character through the whole univerſity. 


_ © Luckily for me I lay out of the college the next 


evening ; for that day I attended a young lady in a 
chaiſe to Whitney, where we eons 1 - and in 
our return the next morning to Oxford, I met one of 


my cronies, who acquainted me with ſufficient news 


concerning myſelf, to make me turn my . horſe ano- 
ther way.“ | VV 
© Pray, Sir, did he, mention any thing of the war- 
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rant ? ſaid Partridge. But Jones begged the gen- 


tleman to proceed, without regarding any impertin- 
ent queſtions; which he did as follows. 2 
__* Having now abandoned all thoughts of returning 
to Oxfard, the next thing which offered itſelf” was a 
Journey to London. I imparted this intention to my 
female companion, who at firſt remonſtrated againſt 
it; but upon producing my wealth, ſhe immediately 
conſented. We then ſtruck acroſs the country into 
the great Cirenceſter road, and made ſuch hafte, that 
we 2 the next evening (ſave one) in London. 
When you conſider the place where I now was, 
and the company with whom I was, you will, I fan- 
ey, conceive that a very ſhort time brought me to an 
end of that ſum, of which 1 had ſo iniquitouſly poſ- 


* 


as now reduced to a much higher degree of 


3 * 


diſtreſs than before; the neceſſaries of life began to 
be numbered among my wants ; and what made my 
caſe {till the more grievous, was, that my paramour, 
of whom I was now grown immoderatel fond, ſhar- 
ed the ſame diſtreſſes with myſelf. To 4 woman 
you love in diſtreſs, to be unable to relieve her, and 
at the ſame time to reflect that you have brought 
her into this ſituation, is, perhaps, a curſe of which 
no imagination can repreſent the horrors to thoſe 
who have not felt it.“ I ü believe it from my ſoul,” 
.cries Jones; © and I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart.“ He then took two or three diſorderly 
turns about the room, and at laſt begged pardon, 
and flung himſelf into his chair, crying, I thank 
eaven I have eſcaped that. 
This circumſtance,” continued the gentleman, 
4 ſo ſeverely aggravated the horrors of my preſent ſi- 
Tuation, that they became abſolutely intolerable. I 
could with leſs pain endure the raging of my own 
patural unſatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirſt, 
than I ,could ſubmit to leave ungratified the moſt 
EE. * whimfical 
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whimſieal defires of a woman on whom 7 fo extra- 
vagantly doated, that, though I knew ſhe' had been 
the miſtreſs of half my acquaintance, I firmly intend- 
ed to marry her. But the good creature was un- 
willing to conſent to an action which the world might 
think ſo much to my diſadvantage. And as poſ- 
ſibly ſhe compaſſionated the daily anxieties which ſhe 
muſt have perceived me ſuffer on her account, ſhe re- 
ſolved to put an end to my diſtreſs. She ſoon in- 
deed found means to relieve me from my troubleſome 
and perplexed ſituation: for while I was diſtracted 
with various inventions to ſupply her with pl len 
ſhe very kindly——- betrayed me to one of her former 
lovers at Oxford, by whoſe care and diligence I was 
immediately apprehended and committed to gaol. 

« Here I firſt began feriouſly to reflect on the miſ- 
carriages of my former life; on the errors I had been 
guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had brought 
on myſelf; and on the grief which I muſt have be- 
caſioned to one of the beſt of fathers. When I added 
to all theſe the perfidy of my miſtreſs, ſuch was the 
horror of my mind, that life, inſtead of being long- 
er deſirable, grew the object of my abhorrence; and 
I could have gladly embraced death, as my deareſt” 
friend, if it had offered itſelf to my choice unattend- 
ed by ſhame. 

The time of the aſſizes ſoon came, and I was 
removed by Habeas Corpus to Oxford, where I ex- 
pected certain conviction and at ; but, to 
my great ſurpriſe, none appeared againſt me, and I. 
was at the end of the ſeſſion diſcharged for want of 
proſecution. In ſhort, my chum had" left Oxford; 
and, whether from indolence, or from what other mo- 
tive, I am ignorant, hid declined concerning. MO 
any farther in the affair.” 

© Perhaps,” cries Patridge, © he did not care to 
have your blood upon his hands ; and he was in the 
right on't. If any perſon was to be hanged upon my 

2 evidence, 
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RAN 1 ſhould. never 1 —_ to. ly alone. gſter- 
Wirth for fear of ſeeing 
41 -ſhall fhortly, abs. _p fays Jones, | 
6 whether thou art more brave or wiſe.” * You may 
laugh at me, Sir, if you pleaſe,” anſwered Partridge ; 
but if you will bear ⁊ very ſhort. ſtoxy which I can 
tell, and which is moſt certainly true, perhaps you 
may change your opinion. In the pariſh where I was 
born Here Jones would have filenced him; 
but the ſtranger interceded that he might be permit- | 
ted to tell his ſtory, and, in the mean time, promiſ- 
ed to recglle& the remainder of his own. 
Partridge then proceeded thus: © In the pariſh | 
8 L was born, there lived a former whoſe name 
was Bridle, and he had a ſon named Francis, a good 
hopeful young fellow: I was at the grammar-ſchool 
with him, -where I remember he was got into Ovid's 
epiſtles, and he could conitrue you three lines toge- 
ther ſometimes without looking into a dictionary. 
Beſides all this, he was a very good lad, never miſſed 
church o Sundays, and was reckoned one of the beſt 
pſalm-fiogers in the whole pariſh. He would indeed 
now and then take a cup too much, and that was the 
only fault he had. Well, but come to the ghoſt,” 

_ cries Jones. Never fear, Sir, I ſhall come to him 
ſoon enough,” anſwered Partridge. : You muſt know 
then, that farmer Bridle loſt a mare, a ſorrel one, to 
the beſt of my remembrance; and ſo it fell out, that 
this young. Francis ſhortly afterwards being at a fair 
at Hindon, and. as I think it was on—I can't re- 
member the day; and being as he was, what ſhould 
he happen to meet but a man upon his father's mare. 
Frank called out preſently, Stop thief; and it being 
in the middle of the fair, it was impoſſible, you 

know, for the man to make his eſcape. So they ap- 

hended him, and carried him before the juſtice ; 
þ 7 9 it was juſtice Willoughby of Noyle, a 2 
very warthy good gentleman, and | committed him 


to 


— * 2 
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to priſon, and bound Frank in 3 zance, I think 
they call it, a hard word, compoun | 
noſco ; but it differs in its meaning from the uſe of 
the ſimple, as many other compounds do. Well, at 
laſt down came my Lord Juſtice Page to hold the aſ- 
ſizes, and ſo the fellow was had up, and Frank was 
had up as a witneſs. To be ſure 1 ſhall never forget 
the face of the judge, when he began to aſſe him 
what he had to ſay againſt the priſoner. He made 
or Frank tremble and ſhake in his ſhoes. © Well, 
you fellow,” ſays my Lord, what have you to- 
ſay? Don't ſtand humming and hawing, but ſpeak 
out:“ but however he ſoon turned altogether as civil 
to Frank, and began to thunder at the fellow; and 
when he aſked him if he had any thing to ſay for 
himſelf, the fellow ſaid he had found the horſe; 
Ay! anſwered the judge, thou art a lucky” fel-- 
low; I have travelled the circuit theſe forty ears, 


ed of re and cog- N 


and never found a horſe in my life: but P' tell thee: 


what, friend, thou waſt more lucky than thou didſt 
know ef; for thou. didſt not only find a horſe; but a 
halter too, I promiſe thee.“ To be ſure I ſhall ne- 
ver forget the word. Upon which every body fell a- 
laughing, as how could they help it? Nay, and twen- 
ty other jeſts he made, which L can't remember now. 
There was ſomething about his ſkill in horſe-fleſh,. 
which made all the folks laugh. To be certain, the 
judge muſt have been à very brave man, as well as: 
a man of much learning. It is indeed eh 
ſport to hear trials upon life and death. One thing 
own I thought a little hard, that the priſoner's coun-- 
ſe] was not ſuffered to ſpeak for him, though he de- 
fired only to be heard one very ſhort word; but my 
Lord would not hearken to him, though he: ſuffered! 
a counſellor to talk againſt him for * half an. 
hour. I thought it hard, I own, that there ſhould: 
be ſo many of them, my Lord and the court, and! 
the jury, and the counſellors, and the witneſſes, alli 
WS 444 ͤ 
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upon one poor man, and be too in chains. Well, 


the fellow was hanged, as to be ſure it could. be no 


ran directly up az 


therwiſe, and poor Frank could never be ealy about 
it. He never was in the dark alone, but — fancied 
be ſaw the fellow 's fpirit.”, « Well, and is this thy 


Rory ? eries Jones. No, no,“ anſwered Partridge ; 


O Lord, bave merey upon me !——1 am juſt now 
coming to the matter z for one night, coming from 
the ale · houſe in A long narrow dark lane, there he 

bind, and the ſpirit was all in 
white, and fell upon Frank; and Frank, who is a 
ſturdy Jad, fell upon the ſpirit.a again, and there they 
— a-zuflel er and poor Prank was dreadfully 
| made a ſhift. at laſl to crawl home; 


| 4 be, with the beating, and what with the fright, 


£38 - +06 Well wr,” ſaid Jones to the ſtra 


- 


on no farther interruption if you will be — kind to 
poceed.“ 
ath taken breath de we. think it proper to 


he lay ill above a fortnight. And all this is moſt 


certainly true, and the 1 w e pariſh will bear witneſs. 


mY it. . 

The 3 . . ſtory, and. Pes burſt 
imo. . loud fit of laughter; upon which Partridge 
eried,. © Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and ſo did ſome 
ethers, particularly a ſquire, who is thought to be 
no better than an Atheiſt; who forſooth, becauſe 


there was à calf with a white face found dead in the 


ſame lane the next mor would. fain have it that 
de battle was between Frank and that, as if a 
ealf would ſet upon a man- :Befides, Frank told me, 


be knewzit to be a ſpirit, and could ſwear to him in 


any eaurt in Chriſtendom ; and he had not dtank a- 
8:quaxt on two, or ſuch a. matter of liquor at 
/ the tins. chad have mercy upon vs, and keep us all 
: from Yipping our bands in blood, L ſay.” ? 
„ Mr Port- 

will give 


nidgt: bath finiſned bis ſbory, and 1 


He then reſumed his narration; but as he 
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give it to our reader, and ſhall therefore put an ebd 
x0 this chapter. 335 Ei 3 Cadets 47 7 1M 


* * 


- _— 
— 


In which the Man of the Hill continues his hiftory. © 


I HAD now regained my liberty,” ſaid the ſtran- 
1 ger, © but I had loft my reputation; for there is 
a wide difference between the caſe of a man who is 
barely acquitted of a crime in a court of juſtice, and 
of him who is acquitted in his own heart, and in the 
opinion of the people. I was conſcious of my guilt, 
and aſhamed to look any one in the face; ſo reſolved 
to leave Oxford the next morning, before the day- 
light diſcovered me to the eyes of any beholders. ; 
When I had got clear of the city, it firſt entered 
into my head to return home to my father, and en- 
deavour to obtain his forgiveneſs; but as I had no 
reaſon to doubt his knowledge of all which had paſt, 
and as J was well aſſured of his great averſion. to all 
acts of diſhonefty, I could entertain no hopes of be- 
ing received by him, eſpecially” ſinee I was too cer - 
tain of all the offices in the power of my mo- 
ther: nay, had my father's pardon been as ſure as 1 
conceived his reſentment to be, I yet queſtion whe- 
ther I could have had the aſſurance to behold him, 
or whether I could, upon any terms, have ſubmitted. 
to live and converſe with thoſe who, I was convinced, 
knew me to have been guilty of ſo baſe an action. 
© I haſtened therefore back to London, the beſt re · 
tirement of either grief or ſhame, unleſs for perſons 
of a very public charaQter ; for here you have the 
advantage of ſolitude without its diſadvantage, ſince 
you may be alone and in company at the ſame time; 
and while you walk or ſit unobſerved, noiſe, hurry, 
and a conſtant ſucceſſion of objects, entegtain the 
mind, and prevent the ſpirits from prey ing on 3 


{ | | | | 8 
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ſelves, or rather on grief or ſhame, which are the 
moſt unwholeſome diet in the world, and on which 
(though there are many who never taſte either but in 
public there are ſome who can feed very plentifully 
and very fatally when alone. _ "AM 


% *% 


But as there is ſcarce any human good without 
its concomitant evil, ſo there are people who find an 
inconvenience in this unobferviog temper of mankind ; 
I mean perſons who have no money: for as you zre 
not put out of countenance, ſo neither are you cloth- 

ed or fed by thoſe who do not know you; and a man 
may be as eaſily ſtarved in Leadenhall market, as in 
the does % ĩ ( 3 pron ge 

It was at preſent my fortune to be deftitute of 
that great evil, as it is apprehended to be by ſeveral 
writers, who I ſuppoſe were overburdened with it, 
namely, money.“ With ſubmiſſion, Sir,“ ſaid Part- 
ridge, I do not remember any writers who have call. 
ed it malorum, but irritamenta malorum. Efodiuntur 
opes irritamenta malorum. Well, Sir,“ continued 
the ſtranger, whether it be an evi}; or only the 
cauſe of evil, I was entirely void of it, and at the 
ſame time of friends, and, as I thought, of acquaint - 
ance; when one evening, as I was gaſſing through 
the Inner Temple, very hungry and very miſerable, I 
heard a voice on a ſudden hailing me with great fa- 
miliarity by. my Chriftian name; and upon my turn - 
ing about, I preſently recollected the perſon. who fo 
ſalnted me to have been my fellow-collegiate; one 
who had left the univerfity above a year, and long 
before any of my misfortunes had befallen me. This 
entleman, whoſe name was Watſon, ſhook me hearti- 
by the hand,. and expreſſing great joy at meeting 
me, / propoſed our immediately drinking a bottle to- 
gether. I firft declined the propoſal, and pretended 

Pukoels 3 but as he was very earneſt and preſſing, 

_— ny overcame my pride, and I fairly con- 
ſeſſed ta him I had no money in my pocket; yet not 
3 | 3 without. 


— 
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without framieg a lie for an excuſe, and imputing at 
to my having changed my breeches that mornipg. 
Mr Watſon anſwered, I thought, Jack, you and I 
had been too old acquaintance. for you to mention 
ſuch a matter.“ He then took me by the arm, and 
was pulling me along: but I gave him very little 
trouble; for my on inclinations pulled me much 
ſtronger than he could do. ©  - 
Me then went into the Friars, which you know is 
the ſcene of all mirth and jollity. Here, when we ar- 
rived at the tavern, Mr Watſon applied himſelf to the 
drawer only, without taking the leaſt notice of the 
cook ; for he had no ſuſpicion but that I had dined 
long ſince. However, as the caſe was really other- 
wiſe, I forged another falſchood, and told my com- 
erer, I had been at the farther end of the city on 
buſineſs of conſequence, and ſnapt up a mutton- chop 
in haſte; ſo that I was again hungry, and wiſhed he 


| would add a beef-ftake to his. bottle.” «© Some peo- 


ple,“ cries Partridge, © ought to have good memories; 
or did you find juſt money enough in your breeches 
to pay for the mutton- chop??? Four obſervation is 
right,“ anſwered the ſtranger, and I believe ſuch 
blunders are inſeparable from all dealing in untruth. 
But to proceed began now to feel myſelf ex- 
tremely happy. The meat and wine ſoon revived my 
ſpirits to a high pitch, and I enjoyed much pleaſure 
in the converſation of my old - acquaintance, the ra- 
ther as I thought him entirely ignorant of what had 
happened at the univerfity ſince his leaving it. 
But he did not ſuffer me to remain 3 this 
agreeable deluſion; for, taking a bumper in one hand, 
and holding me by the other, Here, my boy, cries 
he, '« here's wiſhing you joy of your being ſo honour- 
ably acquitted of that affair laid to your charge.“ I 
was thunderſtruck with confuſion at thoſe words, 
which Watſon obſerving, proceeded thus :——* Nay, 
never be aſhamed, man; thou haſt been acquitted, and 


. a. 


* * 


* 
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no one now dares call thee guilty : but prithee do tell 
me, Who am thy friend ; I hope thou didſt really rob 
him; for, rot me, if it was not a meritorious action to 
ſtrip ſuch a ſneaking pitiful raſcal; and inſtead of the 
two hundred guineas, I with you Had taken as many 
thouſands: : Come, come, my boy, don't be ſhy of 
. confeſſing to me; you are not now brought before 
k one of the pimps. D—n me if I don't honour you 
for it; for, as I hope for ſalvation, I would have 
made no manner of ſcruple of doing the ſame thing.” 
This declaration a little relieved my abaſhment, 
and, as the wine had now ſomewhat opened my heart, 
I very freely acknowledged the robbery, but acquaiut- 
ed him that he had been miſinformed as to the ſum 
taken, which was little more than a fifth part of 
what he had mentioned.“ ' 
I am ſorry for it, with all my heart,” quork he, 
and I wiſh thee better ſucceſs another time: though, 
if you wlll take my advice, you ſha]] have no occaſion 
to run any ſueh riſk. Here,“ ſaid he, (taking ſome 
dice out of his pocket), here's the ſtuff; here are 
the implements; here are the little doors which cure 
the diſtempers of the purſe, - Follow but my counſel, 
and I will ſhew you a way to empty the pocket of 
- a queer cull, vithout any . of the nubbing 
cheat.“ 
390] Nubbing ear? cries Partridge, C N Sir, 
what i is that?“ 

Why that, Sir,“ bre the FEAR er, © 18 a cant» 
high for the gallows ; for as ant ſtern differ little 
from highway- men in their morals, ſo do they very 

much reſemble them in their langua 
We had now each drank 9 when Mr 
Watſon ſaid, the board was fitting, and that he muſt 
attend, earneſtly preſſing me, at the ſame time, to go 
with him and try my fortune. I anſwered, he knew 
= that was at preſent out of my power, 2s I had inform- 
| ed him of the OG of my PE] To ſay the 
f * 5 trull, 


— 
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his pocket. | ESE NT 
He then went down, and I was prevailed on to 
take up the money and follow him, which I did cloſe 
enough to hear him tell the drawer, the, reckoning 
was upon the table. The drawer paſſed by me u 

ſtairs, but I made ſuch haſte into the ſtreet, that 

heard nothing of e nor did I men- 
tion a ſyllable at the bar, according te my in- 
trades. (o F 
We now went directly to the gaming table, 
where Mr Watſon, to my ſurpriſe, pulled out a large 
ſum of money, and placed it before him, as did many 
others; all of them, no doubt, conſidering their own 
heaps as ſo many decoy- birds, which were to entice 
and draw over the heaps of their neighbours. 
Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 
which Fortune, or rather the diee, played in this. her 
temple. . Mountains of gold were, in a few moments, 
D pee BY N PET 
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reduced to nothing at one part of the table, and roſe 
1 ſuddenly i in wh The rich grew in a moment 
1 and the poor as üg 'Becatne-rich'; ſo that 
feemed a philoſopher could” nowhere have fo well 
inftraced” bis pupils in the contempt of riches, at 
leaſt, he could newhere have beiter inculcated | the 
uncertainty of their duration r wy; 
For my own part, after having conſiderably 7M 
proved my faiall eſtate, 1 ar laſt entirely demolithed 
. e br 1A too, after much variety of 5 role. 


1 but 1 po 
ing "iy l tie 3 ſuch a Fun , 

1 e as 15 Fad loſe all his money, and was 
72 in my own condition. Peok !” ſays he, T have 
borrowed 4 couple” of 'Fuineas of a friend; and 
one of them is at your ſervice.” He immediately ut 
q dne of them into my hand, and 1 no longer refi ed 
= - his invitation. 

* 070% was at firff a little Hocked at returning to the 
farhe Houſe” whence we had departed in ſo unband- 
ſome #*mannier ; but when the drawer, with very ci- 
wif addreſs; told us; He believed we had forgot to 
pay our reckoning, T became perfectly eaſy, and very 

readily gave him a guinea, bid him pay bimfelf, and 

dcquiefeed in tlie unjuſt charge which had been laid 

on my memory. _ 
Wee Watſon now- beſpoke the moſt dtravioaet 

er he could well think of; and though he content - 

ed bimfelf with fimple claret before, nothing now but 

ü che moſt precious Burgundy woyld ſerve his purpoſe. 

Our company was ſoon increaſed, by the addi- 

- tion of ſeveral gentlemen from the gaming - table; 

moſt of 'whom, as I afterwards found, came not to 

the tavern to drink, but in the way. of buſineſs; ; for 

| Gn true gameſters . to be ill, and . 

25 | their 
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their glaſs, while, they plied heartily two young fel- 
lows, Who wert to be ite; 6 pillaged, as indeed 
they were withent l Of this plunder. I bad the 
good. fortune 10 be a, "harer;. e 1 ne | not, 8 
Jet into the ſecret. 1-0 en 

„There Was one remarkubale. bas 3 this 
tavern-play's for the moneys by degrees, totally dif- 
appeared, ſo that though, at the beginning, the table 
was half covered with gold, yet before tlie play end- 
ed, which it did not tiff the next day, being Sunday 
at noon, there was ſcarce a ſingle guinea to be ſeen 
on the table; and this was the ſtranger, as every 


perſon, except my ſelf, declared he had loſt; and what 
Was become of the money, unleſs the devil- himſelf 


carried it away: is difficult to determine“ 
Maſt certainly he did,” ſays Partridge, © for evil 
ſpirits can carry away any thing without being ſeen, 
though there were never fo many folk in the room; 
and I ſhould not have been ſurpriſed if he had carried 
away all the company of a ſet of wicked wretches, 
who were at play in ſermon- time. And 1 could tell 
you a true ſtory, if I would, where the devil took a 
man out of bed from another man's wife, and carried 
bim away through the key- hole of the door. ve 
| ſeen the very houſe where it was ones 80d no Hoy: 
hath lived in it theſe thirty years.“ 

Though Jones was a little offended. 5 8 0 imper- 
tinence Sf Partridge, he could not however avoid 
ſmiling at his ſimplicity. The ſtranger did the ſame, 
and then proceeded with his Ore as 19 5 n in 
the next e and 1 7 4 


c H A . XIII. 
15 whic b the foregoing Rory 6 15 ane, ente 
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new ſcene of life. IJ ſoon became Acquaint- 
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ed with the whole fraternity of un and was let 
Into their ſecrets; I mean into the knowledge of thoſe 
gros cheats, which are proper to impoſe upon the 
raw and rnexpertenced : for there are ſome tricks of 
a finer kind, which are known only to a few of the 
gang, who are at the head of their profeſſion'; a de- 
gree of honour þeyond my pre for drink, to 
5 Which I was immoderately addicted, and the natural 
1 Varmth of my paſſions, prevented me from arrivin 

, at any great ſucceſs in an art which requires as ach 

_ coolneſs as the moſt auſtere ſchool of philoſopby.? 

Mr Watſon, with whom I now lived in the cloſeſt 

amity, had unluckily the former failing to a very 

great exceſs; ſo that, inftead of making his fortune 

£ his profeſſion, as ſome others did, he was alter- 

: 47 rich and poor, and was often obliged to ſur- 

| render to his cooler friends over a bottle, which they 

never taſted, that plunder that he had N from culls 
at the public table. 

However, we both made a ſhift to pluck up an 
uncomfortable livelihood, and, for two years, I con- 
tinued of the calling, during n time I taſted all 

the varieties of fortune; ſometimes flouriſhing i in af- 
_- - Alience, and at others, being obliged to ſtruggle with 
almoſt incredible difficulties ; to-day wallowing in lux- 
ury, and to-morrow reduced to the coarſeſt and moſt 
homely fare; my fine clothes being often on my back 
zn the ee, bane ee, pawn-thop the next morn- 
e 8 
ol - © One, night as I was ebe n from ihe 4 
gaming table, I obſerved a very great diſturbance, 4 
and a large mob gathered together in the ſtreet. As 
1 was in no danger from pick-pockets, I ventured 
into the crowd, where, upon inquiry, I found that a 
man had been robbed and very ill-uſed by ſome ruft- 
ans. PThe-wonnded man appeared very bloody, and 
_ Seemed ſcaree able to ſupport himſelf on his legs. As 


Lind: not 2 0 been * of my humanity by 
3 my 
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my preſent life and converſation, though they had lefe - 


me very little of either honeſty or ſhame, Iimmediate- 


ly offered my aſſiſtance to the nahappy perſon, who 


thankfully accepted it, and putting himſelf under my 


conduct, begged me to convey. him to ſome tavern, 
where he might ſend 

faint with loſs of blood. He. ſeemed indeed highly 
| pleaſed at finding one who appeared in the dreſs of a 
gentleman : for as to all the reſt of the company pre- 
” 55 their outſide was ſuch, that he could not wiſely 
: place any confidence i chem 5 oy 


the tavern where we kept our rendezvous, as it hap- 


pened to be the neareſt at hand. A ſurgeon happen 
ing luckily to be in the houſe, immediately attended, 
and applied himſelf to dreſſing his wounds, which 1 
had the pleaſure to hear were not likely to be mor- 
tal. 1 GE IT ee is . 
The ſurgeon having very expeditiouſly and dex- 
1 his buſneſs, begun to enquire in what 
part of the towa the wounded man lodged ; who an- 


| ſwered, . That he was come to town that very morn- 


ing; that his horſe was at an inn in Piccadilly, and 


t ſend for a ſurgeon, being; as he ſaid, 


that he had no other lodging, and very little or no 


acquaintance in town. VVV 
This ſurgeon, whoſe name I have forgot, though 
L remember it began with an R, had the firſt charac- 
ter in his profeſſion, and was ſerjeant - ſurgeon to the 
King. 
was a very generous, good - natured man, and ready 


He had moreover many good qualities, and 


* 


to do any ſervice to his fellow- creatures. He offered 


his patient the uſe of bis chaxiot to carry him to his 
inn, and at the ſame time whiſpered in his cat, That 
if he, wanted any, money he would furniſh him. 

. © The poor man was not now capable of returning 
thanks. for this generous offer; r having fixed his 


eyes for ſome time ſtedfaſtly on me, he threw himſelf 
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back in Wü chair, crying o g fo 
5 and then fainted away: 5 {7 
Many of the people preſent imagined this” acct: 
debt had happened through his loſs of boot; but I, 
who at the ſame time began to recollect the Aerules 
of my father, was now confirmed in my ſufpicion; 
and ſatisſied that it was he himfelf who-app eared be- 
fſote me, I preſently ran to him, raiſed him in wy 
arme, and kiſſed his cold lips with the u. noſt e 
neſs. Here I muſt draw a curtain over a ſcene which 
I cannot deſcribe : for though'T did not loſe my be · 
- ing, as my father for a white did, my ſenſes were 
however ſo overpowered with affright and ſurpriſe, 
that T am a flranger to what paſſed during ſome mi · 
nutes, and indeed till my father bad again. recovered 
from his ſwoon, and 1 found myſelf in his arms, 
both tenderly embracing each other, while the tears 
trickled apace down the cheeks of each of us. | 
© Moſt of thoſe preſent ſeemed affected by this 5 
keene, which we, who might be confidered as the 
actors in it, were deſirous of removing from the eyes 
of all ſpectators as faſt as we could: my father there- 
fore accepted the kind offer of the fargeon's chariot, 
and I attended him in it to his inn 
g When we were alone together, he gently 
= _ Traided me with having neglected to write t 15 
1 during ſo long a time, but entirely omitted the 'men- 
8: tion of that crime which had vccafioned' it. He then 
informed me of my mother's death, and ibüſted on 
my reurping home with Him, faying, That be bad 
long ſuffered the greateſt anxiety on my account; 
that he knew nor whether he had moſt feared my 
death or wiſhed it; fince he had ſo many more dread- 
ful apprehenſions er we. At laſt he ſaid, a neigh- 
_ +ouring gentleman; Who bad juſt recovered! a ſon 
rom . Rat place, informed him wliere I was, and 
that to reclaim me from this courfe' of life was the 
bole cauſe” * his journey to- London. He thanked 
1 5 Heaven 


* 


* 


1 
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Heaven he had Graded; ſo far as to find me out. 8 
means of an accident which had like to have proved 
fatal to him; and had the pleaſure to think he part- 
ly owed his preſervation to my humanity, with which 
che profeſſed bimſelf to be more delighted than he 
ſhould have been with my filial piety, 11 IL had known 
Nis the object of all my care was my own father. 
Vice had not ſo depraved my heart, as to exeite 
* it an inſenſibility of ſo ,much, paternal affection, 
though ſo unworthily, beſtowed. J preſently pro- 
miſed to obey his commands in my return home with 


him, as ſoon as he Was able to travel, which indeed 
he was in a very few days, by the aſſiſtance of that | 


excellent ſurgeon; who, had undertaken his cures ic; +; 


„The day preceding my father's, journey ( before | 


which time I ſcarce eyer left him) L went to take my 
leave of ſome of my moſt intimate acquaintance, par- 
ticularly of Mr Watſon, who diſſuaded me from bury- 
ing myſelf, as he called it, out of a fimple compliance 
with the fond deſires of a fooliſh old fellow. Such 
ſolicitations, however, had no effect, and I once more 
_ faw. my own home. My father now greatly. ſolicited 
me to think of marriage; but my inclinations. were 
utterly averſe to any fuch thoug hts. I had taſted of 
love already, and perhaps you ; © the extravagant. 
exceſſes of that moſt tender and moſt violent paſſion.” 
Here the old gentleman pauſed, and looked earneſtly 
at Jones; whoſe countenance, within a minute's ſpace, 
| diſplayed the extremities both of red and white. Up- 
on which the old man, without making. any obſcrva- 
tions, renewed, his narrative. 


11755 Being now provided with. all 3 of 


life! 1 jbetook myſelf once again to ftudy, and that 
with a more inordinate application than I had ger 
done formerly. The books which now employed, my 
time ſolely, were thpſe,. as well „ancient ag 1 
which treat of true philoſophy ; à ward which s by” 
hay See be the 1 l * farce Jad, * 
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ende 1 now read over FOIA Ariſtotle and 
Plato, with the reſt of thoſe inéſtimable freaſutes 


which ancient Greece had bequeathed to the world.. 
_ = © Theſe authors, though they inſtructed me in na 


ſcience by which men may promiſe to themſelves to 
power, taught me 
however the art of deſpiſing the higheſt acquiſitions 
of both. They elevate the mind, and ſteel and harden 
it agaĩuſt the capricious invaſions of fortune. They 
not only inftruct in the knowledge of wiſdom, but 
confirm men in her habits, and demonſtrate plainly, 
that * muſt be our guide, if we propoſe ever to ar- 
deb, or to defend 
ourſelves with any tolerable ſecurity againſt the mi- 
ſery which every where ſurrounds and inveſts us. 
To this 1 added another „compared to 
which all the phileſophy taught by the wiſeſt Hea - 
thens is little beiter than a dream, and is indeed as 
full of vanity as the Gllieft jefter ever pleaſed to re- 
preſent it This is that divine wiſdom which is alone 
to be found in the Holy Scriptures': for they impart 
to,us the knowledge a aſſurance of things much 
more worthy our attention, than all which this word 
can'offer to our zeceptines; of things which” Heaven 
itſelf hath condeſcended to reveal to us, and to the 
ſmalleſt knowledge of which the higheft human wit, 
unaffiſted, could never aſcend. I began now to think 


all the time T had ſpent with the beſt heathen writers, 


was little more than labour loſt : för however pleaſant 
and deligftful their leſſons may be, or however ade · 
nate to the right regulation of our condu@ with re- 
ſheet to this ile only, yet, When comp i Auer 
revealed in ſcripture; their bigheſt docu- 

mente will appear as trifling, and of as fittle conſe- 
quence, as the rules by which children regulate their 
and paſtime. True it is, that | 
ilsfophy * us wiſer but Chriſtianity" "makes 


3 — men. Philolop tes aud ſteels the — 
=, * 38 Chriſtianity, 


we 
F - 


* 
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Chriſtianity ſoftens and ſueetens it. Ibe former 
makes us the objects of human admiration ; the latter 
of divine love. That inſures us a temporal, but this 

an eternal nn. 1 am. n tire you 


with my rhaplody.” | rat, 
Not st all,“ cries: Partridge ; 6, Lud forbid we 


ſhould be tired with good thipgs.? . 

1 bad ſpent, continued thet Granger; br . 
four years in the moſt delighiful manner to myſelf, 
totally given up to ee and entirely un- 
ny with: the affairs of the world, when I loſt 
the beſt of fathers, and one whom I ſo entirely loved, 
that my grief at his laſs excceds all deſcription, I 
now abandoned my books, and gave myſelf up for a 
whole month to the efforts of melancholy and deſpair. 
Time, however, the beſt phyſician of che mind, at 
Jengeh/ brought me relief.'—+ Ay, ay, tempus edax. 
rerum, ſaid Partridge. 1 then,“ continued the 
ftranger, betook myſelf again to my former ſtudies, 
which, I may-ſay, perfected my cure: fer philoſophy 
and religion may be called the exereiſes of the mind; 
and when this is diſordered, they are as wholeſome as 
exerciſe can be to a diſtempered body. They do in- 
deed produce ſimilar effects with exereiſe; for they 
ſtrengthen and / confirm: the mind, till man 3 
in the noble ſtrain of Horace, ; 27907 #41; 1 


1 Fortis, et in { Jeiph 7 Lets Heres atque feln, 

17 Externi ne guid va leat per læve morart : 5 8 5 
* In A manca Tait f ſemper. Fortuna. . 9 — — joe £ Fl 
Here! Jones ſlediar Sate conchit:/ which, introded: 
leit into His imagination; but lee I be- 

lere, received it not, and proceeded thus: 
N Venen top ry Were now 24 ahered by 
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the death of thut beſt of ment for my brother, who 
vas now become matter of the houſe, differed ſo wide- 
"ty" from me in his inelinations, and our purſuits in 
le had been ſo very various, that we were the worſt 
N company to each other; but what made our livi 
ther ſtill more diſagreeable, was the httle har- 
mony which could ſubſiſt between the few who re- 
ſorted to me, and the numerous train of ſportſmen 
] who often attended my brother from the field to the 
table: for ſuch fellows, beſides the noiſe and non- 
ſenſe with which they perſecute the ears of ſober 
men, endeavour always to attack them with affront 
and contempt. This was ſo much the caſe, that nei- 
ther I myſelf, nor my friends, could ever fit down to 
d meal with them without being treated with deri- 
ſion, becauſe we were unacquainted with the phraſes 
of ſportſmen. For men of true learning, and almoſt 
univerſal Knowledge, always compaſſionate the igno- 
rance of others; 25 fellows who excel in ſome little, 
low, contemptible art, are always certain to char 
7 TINS who are unacquainted with that arr. 
In ſhort, we ſoon ſeparated, and I went, by the 
Abe of a phyſician, to drink the Bath waters 1 for 
my violent affliction, added to a ſedentary life, had 
_ thrown me into a kind of paralytie diſorder, for 
which thoſe waters are accounted ban almoſt: certain 
cure. The fecond day after my arrival, as I was 
walking by the river, the ſun ſhon ſo intenſely | hot 
- (thoug h it was early in the year) that I retired to 
185 — of ſome willows, and fat down by the river 5 
de. Here T had not been ſeated long, before IL 
heard a perſon on the other fide of the willows, ſigl - 
ing and bemoaning himſelf bitterly. ' On a ſudden, 
 having-uttered/a moſt impious oath, he: cried, I am. 
_refolved to bear it no longer,“ and directly threw: 
himſelf intq, the water. I immediately ſtarted and 
ran towards the koh calling at the ſame time as 
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luckily4to be a-fiſhin a little below-me; though ſome 
very high: ſedge: had hid him from my fight's he im- 
mediately came up, and both''of us together, not 
without ſome hazard of our lives, drew the body to 


the ſhore, At firſt we perceived no ſign of life re 


maining; but hating held the body up by the heels 
(for we ſoon had aſſiſtance), it diſcharged a vaſt 


quantity af water at the mouth, and at length began 


to diſcover ſome ſymptoms of breathing, and a little 
afterwards to move both its hands and its legs}, 5 
9318 Arco, e who bappened to be preſent a- 


g others, adviſed, that the body, which. ſeemed 


E.. 3 pretty well emptied itſelf of water, and 
u hich began to have many convulfive motions, ſhould 
be directly taken up, and carried into a warm bed. 


This was accordingly performed, the” Eaten and 


myſelf attending. 

As we were going 83 an inn, Jet we hike 
not the man's lodgings, luckily a woman met us, 

who, after ſome violent rep told us, that the 

gentleman lodged at her houſe.” 


When I had ſeen the man ſafely. depoſited hats, 
I left him to the care of the apothecary, who I ſup- © 


poſe uſed all the right methods with him; for the 
next nne 1 "oe He had e recovered. bis 
ſenſes. 

I then. W to viſit kim intending to 8 add; 
as well as L could, the cauſe of his having attempted 
ſo deſperate an act, and to prevent, as Ri as I was 
able, his-purſuing ſuck wicked intentions for the fu- 


. ture. I was no ſooner admitted into his chamber, 
than we both inſtautly knew each other; for who - 
ſhould this perſon be but my good friend Mr Watſon! 


Here I will not trouble you with what paſſed at our 
firſt interview: for I would avoid proſlixity as much 


as poſſible.” — Pray let us hear all,“ crieg, Partridge ; 


I want: yay to know what bro Abbe him to 
Balk.“ 1 
L « You 


1 
8 


RY! of Book VIII. 


+ »< Vou ſhall bear every thing material, apſwered 

the ſtranger; and then ptoceeded to relate what we 

mall eee to write, after we have given. a.ſhort 
I a to both ourſelves and the reader. 


1333 : 135 at tay CATE FLA SAL 
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Ss WATSON;: coking the 8 very N 
freely acquainted me, that the unhappy 
* na of his circumſtances, occaſioned by a tide of 
ill luck, had in a manner forced bien to a. reſolution 
of deſtroying himſelf. 13 F A l 54.54 | 
II now began to argue very Era with him, in 
oppoſition to this heatheniſn, or indeed diabolical 
principle of the lawfulneſs of elf. murder and ſaid 
every thing which occurred to me on the ſubject: 
but to my great concern, it feemed to have very litile 
effect on him. He i ſeemed ndt at all to ;repeut of 
what he had done, and gave me reaſon to fear, he 
would ſoon. make a ſecond temp of the like hor- 
rible kind. | 
When I had Gniſhed my. diſcourſe, inſtead 5 en- 
deavouring to anſwer my argumgnts, he looked me 
ſtedfaſtly in the face, and with a ſmile ſaid, You 
are ſtrangely altered, my good friend, ſince I remem- 
ber you. I queſtion whether any of our biſhops 
could make a better argument againſt ſuicide than 
vou have (entertained me with; but, unleſs. you caa | 
find ſomebody who will lend me a cool hundred, I 
muſt either hang, or -drown, or ſtarve; and, in my 
opinion, the alf death is the moft eie of the 
re 
1 21 anſwered * rery Ty, that I. wos indeed 
altered finc 1 had ſeen him laſt. That T had found 
Jeifure to lobk into my follies, and to repent of them. 


3 1 then adviſed him to purſue the ſame Reps ; and 4 
. Wc 
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loft cobeldded Wil an 7 lat Im; viel would 
lend him an hundred pounds, if it would be of any 
ſervice to his affairs, and he would not put it into the. 
power of a die to deprive him of it. 

Mr Watfon,' who ſeemed almoſt e in 
number by te former part of my diſcoufſe, Ws 
rouſec by the latter. He feizeck my hand eagerly, | 
gave me 2 thouſand thanks, and ie I was a 
friend indeed; 3 adding, that he hoped I had a better 
N r of him, than to imagine he had profited ſo 
little by experience, as to put any confidence in thoſe 
cn dice, which had ſo often deceived him. + No, 

eries he, let me but once handſomely be ſet up 
| vals, and if ever Fortune'makes a broken merchant 
of me afterwards, I will forgive FFV 
I very well utiderſtood' the language of letting 
up, and broken merchant. I tber ſaid to him 
with a very grave face, © Mr Watſon, you muſt en- 
deavour to find out ſome buſideſs or employment by 
which you may procure yourſelf a livelihood ; and I 
promiſe you, could I fee any probability of being 
paid hereafter, I would advance a much larger ſum 
than what you have mentioned, to equip you in any 
fair and hohourable calling ; but as to gaming, be- 
ſides the baſeneſs and wickedneſs of making it a pro- 
feſſion, you are really, to my own- knowledge, unfit 
for it, and it will end in your certain ruin.“ | 
Why now, that's ſtrange,” anſwered he, * neither 
you, nor any of my friends, would ever allow me to 
know any thing of the matter, and yet, I believe, I 
am as good a bang at every game as any of you all; 
and I heartily wiſh I was to play with you only for 
your whole fortune; I ſhould deſire no better ſport, 
and I would let you name your game into the bar- 
gain: but Rome WY dear boy, have you. the hundred 
in your pocket?“ 
I anſwered, I had only a bill for 5ol., which" 1 
delivered * and: Py to bring him the reſt. 

next 


Or 


f 15 CY | The/H F/T) | RY of. Book n 
ck morning 3 17 * after giving him! a; litgle.more 


_ advice, top my leave. bang bong £ Sei bi! 
„ 1 TI was indeed. better than my word far. 1 return- 
bly = to bim that very afternoon, When I entered the 

room found him ſitt ing up in his bed, at cards with 

A notorious gamelter,. This Aigktz; you, will imagine, 
ſhocked me not: a liztle z to which I may: add the 
5 | of ſeeing my, bill, delivered. by him to 
is 1 ah 0 and thirty guineas l Ren in ex- 


chan . 5 
F © The other gameſter preſently. ea: the room, 
1 bay then, Warſon declared he was aſhamed to ſee me; 
- £<. but,” Jays 4 1. find luck runs ſo damnably a- 
gainſt me, thz will. reſolve to leave off play for 
ever. I 255 wat zht of the kind propoſal. you made 
me ever, ſince, Ry I promiſe. you. there ſhall be no 

fault in me, if I do not put it in execution... 
Though I had no great faith in his, promiſes, I 
produced him the remainder of the hundred in conſe- 
quence, of my own ; for which he gave me a note, 
which Was all I ever,expeted ty ho in rauen fer my 


e 1 
© e were prevented, from any Ne diſcourſe, at 
preſent, by the arrival of the apothecary ; who with 
much joy in his countenance, and without even aſking 
his patient how he did, proclaimed there was great 
news arrived in a. letter to himſelf, which he ſaid 
would ſhortly be public, That the Duke of Mon- 
zouth was. landed in the Welt with a vaſt army. of 
Doh: and that another vaſt fleet hovered over the F 
coaſt of Norfolk, and. was to make a deſcent there, in 
order to favour che Duke 5 A with a diverſion 
on that ſide.“ 
„ This apothecar) was one of the greateſt politi | 
ciang of his time. 1 5 was more delighted with the 
| moſt paltry packet, than with the beſt patient; and 
the higheſt joy he was capable of, he received from 
having, a Piece of news in his poſſeſſion an hour or 
# "wo 


* 
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two fooner than any other perſon in the town. His 

advices, however, were ſeldom authentic, for he would 
fwallow almoſt any thing as a truth; a humour W 
many made uſe of to impoſe upon him. 

* Thus it happened with what he at preſent com- 
municated ; for it 'was known within a ſhort time af- 
terwards that the Duke was really landed; but that 
his army conſiſted only of a few attendants ; and as 
to the diverſion 1n Norfolk, it was entirely falſe. | 
»The apothecary ſtaid no longer in the room than 
hill he acquainted us with his news; and then, 
without ſaying a ſyllable to his patient on any other 
ſubje&, departed to ſpread his advices all over the 
town. 

« Events of this nature in the public are generally 
apt to eclipſe all private concerns. Our diſcourſe, 
therefore, now became entirely political. For my 
own party I had been for ſome time very ſeriouſly 
affected with the danger to which the Proteftant reli- 
gion was fo vifibly expoſed under a Popiſh prince; 
and thought the apprehenſion of it alone ſufficient to 
juſtify that inſurrection: for no rea] ſecurity can ever 
be found againſt the perſecuting ſpirit of Popery, 
when armed with power, except The depriving it of 
that power, us woful experience preſently 1 
You know how King James behaved, after gettin 
the better of this attempt; how little he valued ei- 
ther his royal word, or coronation oath, or the liber- 
ties and rights of his people. But all had not the 
ſenſe to foreſee this at firſt; and therefore the Duke 
of Monmouth was weakly ſupported : yet all could 
fee] when the evil came upon them ; and therefore 
all united, at laſt, to drive out that king, agaiaſt 
whoſe excluſion a great party among us had ſo warm- 
ly contended, during the reign of his brother, and for. 
whom they now fought with ſuch zeal and affection.“ 
What you ſay,” interrupted Jones, is very true; 
and it has often Aruck me, as the moſt wonderful 

"Yor. I. U thing | 
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Y of Book vin. 


W I ever read of in Gb that ſo ſoon ar this 
eonvincing experience, which brought our whole na- 


tion to join ſo unanimouſly in ag King James, 
For the preſervation of our religion and li 
ſhould be a party among us mad enough to defire the 


5 pg there 


placing his family again on the throne.” *« You are 
not in earneſt !* anſwered the old man; © there can 
be no ſuch party. As bad an opinion as I have of 
mankind, I cannot believe them infatuated to ſuch a 
degree. There may be ſome hot-headed Papiſts led 
by their prieſts to engage in this deſperate cauſe, and 
think it a holy war; but that Proteftants, that are 


members of the church of England ſhould be ſuch a- 
poſtates, ſuch felos de fe, J cannot believe it; no, no, 


young man, unacquaiated as I am with what has paſſed 


in the world for theſe laſt thirty years, I cannot be 
ſo impoſed upon as to credit ſo fooliſh a tale; but 1 
ſee you have a mind to ſport with my ignorance.— 


Can it be poſſible, replied Jones, that you have 
lived ſo much out of the world as not to know, that, 


during. that time, there have been two rebellions in fa- 
your of the ſon of King James, one of which is now 


actually raging in the very heart of the kingdom! 1 
At theſe words the old gentleman ſtarted up, and, in 
a-moſt ſolemn tone of voice, conjured Jones, by bis 
Maker, to tell him, if what he had faid was really 
true; which the other, as ſolemnly affirming, he walk- 
ed ſeveral turns about the room, in a profound filence, 


then cried, then laughed, and at laſt fell down on his 


knees, and bleſſed God, in a loud thankſgiviog pray- 


er, for having delivered him from all ſociety with hu- 


man. nature, which could be capable of fuch mon- 
ſtrous extravagancies. After which, being reminded 
dy Jones that he had broke off his ſtory, he reſumed 
It again in this manner. 2 

© As mankind, in the days I was ſpeaking as” were 
not yet arrived to that Sh of madneſs which I find 


they are capable of n and which, to be ſure, 1 
| | have 


| 


} 


: 


* 
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have only eſcaped by living alone, and at a diſtance from 
the contagion, there was a conſiderable riſing in fa- 
your of Monmouth ; and my principles ſtrongly i in- 
elining me to take the ſame part, I determined to join 
him; and Mr Watſon, from different motives, con- 
curring in the ſame reſolution, (for the ſpirit of a 
ameſter will carry a man as far upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion as the ſpirit of patriotiſm), we ſoon provided Ours 
ſelves with all neceſſaries, and went to the Dake at 
Bridgewater. oh 
© The unfortunate event of this tei you are, 
I conclude, as well acquainted with as myſelf. Le- 
ſcaped, together' with Mr Watſon, from the battle of 
Sedgemore, in which action I received a {hight wound. 
We rode near forty miles together on the Exeter 
road, and then abandoning our horſes, ſcrambled as 
well as we could through the fields and by-roads, till 


ve arrived at a little wild hut on a common, where a 


poor old woman took all the care of us ſhe could, 
and drefled my wound with falve, which quiekly heal. 
ed it. | 

c Priy; Sir, ere was the wound!“ ſays Partridge. 
The ftranger ſatisfied him it was in his arm, and then 
continued his narrative. Here, Sir,“ ſaid he, Mr 
Watſon oa me the next morning, in order, as he pre- 
tended, to get us ſome provifon from the town of 
Collampton but—can I relate it? or can you be- 
lieve it — This Mr Watſon, this friend, this baſe, 
barbarous, treacherous villain, betrayed me to 3 party 
of horſe belonging to King James, and, at 875 re- 
wy delivered me into their hands. 

The ſoldiers, being ſix in number, had now ſeized 
me, and were conducting me to Taunton gaol ; but 
neither my preſent fituation, nor the apprebenſions of 
what might happen to me, were half fo irkſome to 
my mind as the company of my falſe friend, who, 
having ſurrendered himſelf, was likewiſe conkderdd as 
=  priloner, though he was better treated, as being to 
| 5 
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make his peace at my expence. He at firſt endea- 


voured to excuſe his treachery; but when he received 
nothing but ſcora and upbraiding from- me, he ſoon 
changed his note, abuſed me as the moſt. atrocious 
and malicious rebel, and laid all his own/gujlt to my 
charge, who, as de: declared, had ſolicited,, and even 
threatened him, to make him take up arms againſt 
his gracious as well as lawful ſovereign. - 

© This falſe .evidence (for in reality he had been 
much the forwarder of the two) ſtung me to the quick, 
and raiſed. an. indignation. ſcarce conceivable by thoſe 
who have not felt it. However, Fortune at length 
took pity on me; for, as we were got a little beyond 
Wellington, in a narrow lane, my guards received a 
falſe alarm, that near fifty of the enemy were at hand, 
upon which they ſhifted for themſelves, and left me 


and my betrayer to do the ſame. That villain imme- 


diately ran from me, and I am glad he did, or I 
ſhould have certainly endeavoured, though I bad no 
arms, to have executed vengeance on his baſeneſs. 

* I was now once more at liberty, and, 8 
withdrawing from the highway. into the fields, I 
travelled on, ſcarce knowing which way I went; 
making it my chief care to avoid all public roads, 
225 all towns, nay, even the moſt homely houſes; for 

. every humau creature whom 1 law defir- E. 
yk betraying me. | 

At laſt, * rambling ſeveral days. about the 
country, during which the fields afforded me the ſame 
bed; and the ſame food which Nature beſtows on our 
favis e brothers of the creation, I at length arrived 
at this place, where the ſolitude and wildneſs of the 
country invited me to ſix my abode. The firſt perſon 
with whom I took up, my habitation, was the mother 
of this old woman, with whom I remained concealed, 
till the news of the glorious revolution put an end to 
all my apprehenſions of danger, and; gave me an op- 


en of once more e my awn home, Eo 
0 


ww 
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5 of enquiring 4 little i into my affins; which I ſoon ſet- 
tled as agreeably to my brother as to myſelf; having 


reſigned every thing to him, for which he paid me 
the ſum of a Pane pounds, and ſettled on me an 
annuity for life. | Sake. 
His behaviour in this aft infliace, as in al ea 
was ſelfiſh and ungenerous. I could not look on him 
as my friend; nor indeed did he deſire that F ſtiould: 
ſo J preſentiy took my leave of him, as well as of my 


| other acquaintance z and; from that day. to this,” my 


hiſtory is little better than a blank.“ 
And is it poſſible, Sir, ſaid Jones, „that you can 


have reſided here, from that day te this? O no, 


Sir, anſwered the gentleman, I bave been a great 
traveller, and there are few parts of Europe with 
which Jam not acquainted.“ I have not, Sir,“ cried 
Jones, * the aſſurance to aſk it of you now. Indeed 


it would be cruel, after fo much breath as you have: 
already ſpent. But you will give me leave to wiſh: 


for ſome farther opportunity af hearing the excellent 
obſervations which a man of your ſenſe and know- 


ledge of the world muſt have made in ſo long a courſe- 


of travels.“ Indeed, young gentleman,“ anſwered 


the ſtranger, J will des wür to ſatisfy your curio- 


ſity on this head likewiſe, as far as I am able.“ Jones 
attempted freſh apologies, but was prevented; and! 
while he and Partridge ſat with greedy and impatient: 


ears, the e | oor as in 15 next chapter. 
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4 r et of Eure“: And a. curious diſcourſe . 5 


raven Mr Joner and Fr Man of the Hil.” 


TIN. Kaly: thCtndicrds are very ſilent. In Frances 


they are more talkative, but yet civil. Ii Ger 
uy and Holland they ate generally very imperti- 
nent; and as for- their Wy; [ believe it is ren” 
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equal in all thoſe countries. The; Laguais a Louange 
are ſure to loſe no opportunity of cheatiag you; and 
as for the poſtillions, I think they are pretty much 
alike all the world over. Theſe, Sir, are the obſer- 
vations on men which T made in my travels; for theſe 
were the only men I ever converſed with. My: deſign, 
when I. went abroad, was to divert myſelf, by ſeeing. 
the wondrous variety of proſpects, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
inſets, and. vegetables, with which God has been 
pleaſed to entich the ſeveral parts of. this, globe. A 
variety, which, as it muff give great pleaſure to a 
contemplative beholder, ſo doth it admirably diſplay 
the power, and wiſdem, and goodneſs of the Creator. 
Indeed, to ſay the truth, 1 is but one work in his 
whole creation that doth him any diſhonour,, and with 
that 1 have long ſince endes holding kat converſa- 
tion 
= 9 will pardon me,? cries. Jones, + but 1 have 
always imagined, that there i is in this very work you 
mention, as great variety as in all the reſt; for, be- 
fides, the difference of inclinations, cuſtoms: and cli- 
mates have, I am told, introduced. the ut moſt diverſi- 
ty into human nature.“ Very little, indeed, an- 
ſwered the old man: thoſe who travel in order to 
acquaint themſelves, with the different manners of 
men, might ſpare. themſelves much pains, by going 
to a Carnival at Venice; for there they will fee at 
once all which they can diſcover. in the ſeyeral oourts 
of Europe: the ſame hypocriſy, the ſame fraud; in 
ſhort, the ſame follies and vices, dreſſed in different 
habits. In Spain, theſe are equipped with much 
gravity; and in Italy, with vaſt ſplendour, In France, 
a knave is dreſſed like a fop; and in. the. northern 
countries, like a ſloven. But human vature is every 
where the aer where the object of deteſtation 
and ſcorn. 
As for my own parts L paſſed through all tar | 
dans, as Jou Ferhape may have done een 
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at à ſhew, joſtling to get by them, holding my ..noſe- 
with one hand, and defending, my pockets, 3 the 
other, without ſpeaking a word to any of them, 
while I was preſſing on to Tee what I wanted to ſee; 
which, however entertaining it might be in itſelf, 

ſcarce: NEG for the tue the cpr. 
gave me. 

L Did vat; you- find fowe: of the nations, among 
which you travelled leſs troubleſame; to you than o- 
thers ? ſaid; Jones. O yes,“ replied the old man; 
the Turks were, much more tolerable to me than 
the Chriſtians. For they are men of — taci - 
turnity, and never diſturb a ſtranger with queſtions. 
Now and then indeed they beſtow a ſhort curſe upon 
him, or ſpit in his face as be walks, in the ſtreets 


but then they have done with him; and, a man may | 


8 live an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the people 1 ever ſaw, 
Heaven defend me from the French. With their 


damned prat and civilities, and doing the honour of 


their nation to ſtrangers, (as they are Pleaſed to call: | 


it), but indeed ſetting forth their own - vanity 3 thex 
are ſo troubleſome, that I had; infinitely rather paſs, 
my life with the Hottentots, than ſet my foot in Pa- 
ris again. They are a naſty people, but their naſti- 
neſs. is moſtly without; whereas 1 in France, and ſome: 
other nations I won't name, it is all within, and makes 
them ſt ink much more to mg.ceaſon: than that, foley 
tentots does to my noſ. 

Thus, Sir, I have ended the biery.of my er 
for as to all that ſeries of years; during which. I have 
Jived retired here, it affords no variety to entertain 
you, and may be almoſt conſidered as one day. The 
retirement has been ſo complete, that I. could hardly 
have enjoyed a more abſolute ſolitude in the deſerts 
of the Thebais, than here in the midſt of this pa- 
pulous kiogdom. As I have no eſtate, I am plagued- 
with. no tenants or Rewards ; ; my annuity is paid me- 

pretty 
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y regularly; as indeed it odgkt to be for it is 
much leſs than what I might have expected, in return 
for What T gave ap. Vifßtts 1 admit none q and the old 
woman who keeps my houſe knows, that her place 
entirely depends" upon her ſaving me all the trouble 
of buying the things that T want, keeping off all 
ſolicitations or buſineſs from me, and holding ber 
tongue” whenever I am within hearing. As my walks 
are all by night, I am pretty ſecure in this wild un- 
frequented place from meeting any company. Some 
few perſons I have met by chance; and ſent them 
home heartily frightened, as; from the oddneſs of my 
dreſs and figure, they took me for à ghoſt or hob- 
goblin. But what has happened to-ni Ss ſhews, that, 
eren here,” I cannot be ſafe from the vitlany of men; 
for withoht your aſſiſtance 1 had not only been rob- 
bed but very probably murder ed. 
Juones thanked the ſtranger for the trouble he had 
taken in relating bis ſtory, and then” expreſſed ſome 
wonder how he could poſſibly endure a life of ſuch 
ſolitude; In which,“ ſays he,” yon bras com- 
plain of che want of variety. Iüdeed, Lam aſtoniſſi- 
ed hom Jon bare filed up, or rather killed ſo much 
of- Your time 35 . A df dari e 
r 0b ft ö burpritec, * anſwered the other, 
© that to one whoſe affections and thoughts are fixed 
on the world, my hours ſhould appear to have want-⸗ 
ed employment in this place; but there is one ſingle 
act, for which the whole life of man is infinitely too 
ſhove] *What time can ſuffice? for<the contemplation 
and' worſhip of that»glotious; immortal, and eternal 
Being, among the works of 'whoſe ſtupendous ereac 
tion, not daly thie globe, but even thoſe' numberleſs 
lüminaries which" we may here behold ſparig ling all 
the ſky, though they ſhould many of them Ris Thos: 
lighting different fy ſtems of worlds, may poſſibly ap- 
peur hut as a few atoms oppoſed*to the whole Lerch 


ans iahabit': 2 "Can a man, by divine me- 
* ditat ion, 


4 


— 4 " 
y 4 PA 
— F 


ditation, is admitted, as it were, into the converſa- 
tion of this ineffable, incomprehenſible Majeſty, think 
days, or years, or ages, too long for the continuance 
of ſo raviſhing an honour ? Shall the trifling anfũſe- 
ments, the palling pleaſures, the ſilly buſineſs of the 


world, roll away our hours too ſwiftly from us; and 


ſhall the pace of time ſeem ſluggiſh to a mind exer- 
ciſed in ſtudies ſo high, ſo important, and ſo glori- 
_ ous? As. no time is ſufficient, ſo. no place is impro- 
per for this great concern. On what object can we 
caſt our eyes, which may not inſpire us with ideas of 
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his power, of his wiſdom, and of his goodneſs! It | 


is not neceſſary, that the riſing. ſun, ſhould dart bis 
fiery glories over the eaſtern: horizon; nar that the 


boiſterous winds ſhould ruſh from their caverns, and 
ſhake the lofty foreſt ; nor that the opening clouds 
ſhould pour their deluges on the plains ; it is not ne- 


ceſſary, I ſay, that any of theſe ſhould proclaim-his 
Majeſty : there is not an inſect, not a vegetable of ſo 
low an order in the creation as not to be honoured 
with bearing marks of the attributes of the great 
Creator; marks not only of his power, but of bis 


wiſdom and goodneſs. Man alone, the king of this 
globe, the laſt and greateſt work of the ſupreme: Be- 


ing, below the ſun; man alone bath baſely diſhonour- 
ed his own nature, and, by diſhoneſty, cruelty, in- 


gratitude, and treachery, bath called bis Maker's 


goodneſs in queſtion, by puzzling us to account, how 
a benevolent Being ſhould form ſo foohſh and ſo vile 
an animal; yet this is the being from whoſe conver- 
ſation you think, I ſuppoſe, that I have been unfor- 
tunately reſtrained; and without whoſe bleſſed: ſocie · 


- ty, life, in your opinion, muſt be tedious and infipid,” 


* In the former part of what you ſaid,“ replied _ 


| Jones, * I moſt heartily. and readily concur ; but 1 
believe, as well as hope, that the abhorrence which 


you expreſs for mankind, in the concluſion, is much 


too general. Indeed, you here fall into an error, 


which, 
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which, in my little experience, I have bleed to be | 
-a very common one, by taking the character of man- 


kind from the worſt and baſe amongſt them ; - where- - 


as indeed, as an excellent writer obſerves, Nothing 
ſhould be eſteemed as characteriſtical of a ſpecies, but 
what is to be found among the beſt and moſt perfect 
individuals of that ſpecies. This error, I believe, is 
generally committed by thoſe who, from want of pro- 
per caution iri the choice of their friends and acquaint- 
ance, have ſuffered injuries from bad and worthleſs 


men; two or three inſtances of which are ory: un- 
| juſtly charged on all human nature.” 1 


* T think I had experience enough of it,  waſwered 


the other. My firſt miſtreſs, and my firſt friend 


betrayed me in hs baſeſt manner, and in matters 
which threatened to be of the worſt of conſequences, 
even'to bring me to a ſhameful death.” 

But you will pardon me,” cries Jones, « if I de- 
fire” you ta reflect who that miſtrefs, and who that 
friend were. What better, my good Sir, could be 
expected in love derived from the ſtews, or in friend- 


hip firſt produced and nouriſhed at the gaming- table! 


To take the characters of women from the former in- 


ſtance, or of men from the latter, would be as unjuſt 
as to aſſert, that air is a nauſeous and uns holeſome e- 


lement, becauſe we find it ſo in a jakes. I have lived 


but a ſhort time in the world, and yet have known 


men-worthy of the higheſt friendſhip, and women of 
the higheſt love.” 
© Alas! young man,” anſwered the ranger, you 


have lived, you confeſs, but a very ſhort time in the 


world ; I was loinewbat older than you when I was 


of the ſame opinion.” 


Fou might have remained fo kin, ” replied Jones, 
if you had not been unfortunate, I will venture to 


1 ay incautious, in the placing your affections. If 


there was indeed much more - wickedneſs in the world 


than there is, it would not prove ſuch general aſſer- 
LEW © tlons 
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tions againſt hamen: nature, 4 much of * arrives 


by mere accident, and many à man who commits evil 


is not totally bad and corrupt in his heart. In truth, 


none ſeem to have any title to aſſert human nature to 
be neceſſarily and univerſally evil, but thoſe whoſe 
own minds afford them one lallanee cf this natural 
depravity; which is not, I am convinced, your caſe.” 


And ſuch,” ſaid the ſtranger, .* will be always 
the moſt beckward to aſſert any ſuch thing. Knaves 
will no more endeavour to perſuade you of the baſe- | 


neſs of mankind, than a highwayman will inform you 
that there are thieves on the road. This would in- 
deed be a method to put you on your guard, and to 
defeat their own purpoſes : for which reaſon, though 
knaves, as I remember, are very apt to abuſe parti- 
cular perſons, yet they never caſt any refleions on 


j * 


human nature in general.“ The old gentleman ſpoke 


this ſo warmly, that as Jones deſpaired of making a 
convert, and was uuwilling to offend, he returned no 
anſwer. | 

The day now began to ſend forth its firſt 8 
of light, when Jones made an apology to the ftran- 
ger for having ſtaid ſo long, and perhaps detained 
him from his reſt. The ſtranger anſwered, He never 
wanted reſt leſs than at preſent ; for that day -and 
night were indifferent ſeaſons to him, and that he 
commonly made uſe of the former for the time of his 
repoſe, and of the latter for his walks and Jucubra- 
tions. However, ſaid he, it is now a molt love- 
ly morning, and if yeu can bear any longer to be 
without your own reſt or food, I will gladly entertain 
you with the fight of ſome very fine proſpects which 
I believe you have not yet ſeen.? 


Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they ; 


immediately ſet forwards together from the cottage. 


As for Partridge, he had fallen into a profound re- 


poſe, juſt as the ſtranger had finiſhed his ſtory; far 
his nerd was ſatisſied, and the ſubſequent diſ- 


couyſe | 


} 
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courſe was not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure down the charms of ſleep. Jones therefore 
left him to enjoy his nap; and as the reader may per- 
haps be, at this ſeaſon, glad of the ſame favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
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A MON 1 72 $a 4 Which I have 
thought proper to iuſtitute theſe ſeveral in- 
troduQory chapters, I have conſidered them as a kind 
of mark or ftamp, which may hereafter enable a very 
indifferent reader to diftinguiſh what is true and 
nuine in this hiſtoric kind of writing, from what is 
falſe and counterfeit. Indeed it ſeems likely that 
fome ſuch mark may ſhortly become neceſſary, ſince 
the favourable reception which two or three authors 
have lately procured for their works of this nature 
from the public, will probably ſerve as an encourage- 
ment to many others to undertake the like. Thus a 
ſwarm of fooliſh novels and monſtrous romances will 
he produced, either to the great impoveriſning of 
book 'ellers, or to the great loſs of time, and depra - 
vation of morals in the reader; nay, often to the 
Vox. II. 3 e 
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reading of ſcandal and calumny, and to the preju- 


* of the characters of many, worthy and honeſt 


people. : 


I 1, queſtion not but the ingenious author of the 
Spectator was principally. induced to prefix Greek 


and Latin mottoes to every paper, from the ſame con- 
ſideration of guarding againſt the purſuit of thoſe 
ſerjbblers, who, having no talents of a writer but 


what is taught by the writing-maſter, are yet no more 


afraid nor aſhamed to aſſume the ſame titles with the 
greateſt genius, than their good brother in the fable 


was of braying in the lion's ſkin. 


By the device therefore of his motto, it became 


impracticable for any man to preſume to imitate the 


SpeQators, without ene at leaſt one ſen- 
tence in the learned languages. In the ſame manner 


I have now ſecured myſelf from the imitation of thoſe 
who are utterly incapable of any degree of refle&ion, 


and whoſe learning is not equal to an eſſay. 


I would not here be underftood to inſinuate, that 


the greateſt merit of ſuch hiſtorical productions can 
never ly in theſe introduQory chapters; but, in fact, 
thoſe parts which contain mere narrative only, afford 
much more encouragement to the pen of an imitator, 


than thoſe which are compoſed of obſervation and re- 
flection. Here I mean ſuch imitators as Rowe was 


of Shakeſpeare, or as Horace hints ſome of the Ro- 
mans were of Cato, by bare feet and ſour faces. 

To invent good ſtories, and to tell them well, are 
poſſibly very rare talents ; and yet I have obſerved few 
perſons who have ſerupled to aim at both: and if we 
examine the romances and novels with which the 
world abounds, I think we may fairly conclude, that 
moi} of the authors would not have attempted to ſhew 
their teeth (if the expreſſion may be allowed me) in 


any other way of writing, nor could indeed have 
rung together a dozen ſentences on any other ſub- 


ject 


- 


— 


be more truly ſaid of the hiſtorian and biographer, 
than of any other ſpecies of writing: for all the arts 
and ſciences (even criticiſm itſelf) require ſome little 
degree of learning and knowledge. Poetry indeed 


may perhaps be thought an exception; but then it 
demands numbers, or ſomething like numbers: where- 


as, to the compoſition of novels and romances, no- 
thing is neceſſary but paper, pens, and ink, with the 
manual capacity of uſing them, This, I conceive, 
their productions ſhew to be the opinion of the au- 
thors themſelves; and this muſt be the opinion of 


i 
— 


their readers, if indeed there be any ſuch. ; ht. 
Hence we are to derive that univerſal contempt, 
which the world, who always denominate the whole 
from the majority, bave caſt on all hiſtorical writers 
who do not draw their materials from records. And 

it is the apprehenſion of this contempt, that hath 
made us ſo cautieuſfly avoid the term romance, a name 
with which we might otherwiſe have been well enough 
contented ;z though as we have good authority fer al 
our characters, no leſs indeed 1 the vaſt authentie 


doomſday- book of nature, as is elſewhere hinted, our 


labours have ſufficient title to the name of Hiſtory. 
Certainly they deſerve ſome diſtinction from thoſe 
works which one of the wittieſt of men regarded only 
as proceeding from a pruritus, or indeed rather from 
a looſenets of the braun 3 


But, beſides the diſhonour which is thus cat on 
one of the moſt uſeful as well as entertaining of; all 


kinds of writing, there is juſt reaſon to 'apprehend, 
that by encouraging ſuch authors, we ſhall propagate 
much diſhonour of another kind; I mean to the cha- 
racers of many good and valuable members of ſo- 
Ciety : for the dulleſt writers, no more than the dulleſt 
companions, are always inoffenſive; they have both 
„ee ,, err on 
Fach deſperate blockhead dares to write ; - Wt 
Verſe is the trade of every living wight, FRANCIS 
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enough of language to be indecent aud abufire.. And 
ſuscly, if the opinion juſt above cited bejtrue,” we 
eandbot wonder, that works ſo naſtily derived ſhould 
de naſty themſelves, or have! a dende to ke o- 
thers'fo- | 3. 
To present, . Top the 21. ath 3 | 
nate abuſers of leifure, of letters, and of the liberty 
of the preſs, eſpecially as the world ſeews at preſent 
to be more than uſually threatened with them, 1 ſhall 
here venture to mention ſome qualifications, every one 
csfabich are in a pretty * degree rr to this 
drder of hiſtorians. a Furs. e 
The firſt ib genius, Withont à full vein of EY 
no ſtady, ſays Horace, can avar] us. By genivs I 
would underſtand that power, or rather thoſe powers 
of the miad, which are capable of penetrating into all 
things within our reach and knowledge, and of diſtin- 
guiſhing their eſſential diffetences Theſe: are no 0+ 
der than invention and judgment; and they are both | 
dalied/dy the collective name of genius, as they re 


moe gifts of nature which we bring with us into the | 


ond. Concerning each of which, many ſeem to hare 
fallen' into very great errors: for by invention, I be- 
lier, generally underſtood | a creative faculty 3 
which would indeed prove moſt romance-writers to 
Have the higheſt pretenſions toit: whereas by in ven 
wenig rally meant no more (and fo the word ſigni · 
nes) than diſcovery, or findin out; or, fo explain 
Nombre at large, à quick and [agacioug, penetration 
\aoithe;rructeffence of all the objects of vor contem- 
Patin This," I think, can rarely exiſt, without 
Utz6encamirtancy of judgment: for how we can be 

ſal to have diſcovered the true eſſence of two things; 

wWitkout diſoeruing their difference, ſeems: ts me hard 
te cone, Now this gaſt is the indiſputed pro- 
winde of judgment; and yet ſome few men of wit 
| have agreed » * and __ Gul fellows in the world, in 
E es 7 ** e ] 
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the property of one and the ſame perſoan . 
But though they ſhould be ſo, they are not ſufſi- 
cient for our purpoſe, without a good ſhare of learn- 


repreſenting theſe two to have been ſeldom or never 


ing; for which I could again eite the: authority of 


Horace, and of many others, if any was neceſſary to 
prove that tools were of no ſervice to a workman, 


when they are not ſharpened' by art, or when he 


— 


wants rules to direct him in his work, or hath no 
matter to work upon. All theſe uſes are ſupplied by 


learning: for nature can only furniſh: us with capa- 
eity, or, as I have choſe to illuſtrate it, with the 


= 


tools of our profeſſion; learning mult fit them for uſe, 


muſt direct them in it; and, laſtly, muſt contribute, 
part at leaſt, of the materials. A competent know- 


of hiſtory and of the Belles Lettres, is here 
abſolutely neceſſary; and without this ſhare of know - 
ledge at leaft, to affect che character of an hiſtorian, is 
as vain as to endeavour at building a houſe without 


timber or mortar, or brick or ſtone, |; Homer and 


Milton, though they added the ornament of numbers 


to their works, were both hiſtorians of our order, and 
maſters of all the learning of their times. 
Again, there is another ſort of knowledge beyond 
the power of learning to beſtow, and this is to be 
had by 

derſtanding the characters of men, that none are more: 


ignorant of them than thoſe. learned pedants, whoſe: 
lives have been entirely conſumed in colleges, and a- 


converſation.. So neceſlary is this to the un- 


. e for however exquiſitely human} nature 
may 


ave been. deſcribed by writers, the true practi- 


cal ſyſtem can be learnt only in the world. Iadeedi 
the like happens in every other kind of knowledge. 
Neither phyſic, nor law, are to be practically known: 
from books. Nay, the farmer, the plantery the gar- 
dener, muſt perfect by experience what he hath ae- 


quired the rudiments of by reading. Huw accurate -- 


ly ſocver the ingenious Mr Miller may have deſcribed! 
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the plant, be himfelf would adviſe bit diſeiple to ſee 
it in the garden. As we muſt perceive, tiiat after the 
uideſt ſtrokes of a Shakefpeare or a Johaſon, of a 
Wpeherly or an Otway, ſome touches of nature will 
efcape' the reader, i which the judicious action of a 
Garrick of a Cibber, or a Clive“, can convey to 
bim; ſo on the real ſtage, the e ſnews him- 
ſelf in a ftronger and bolder light, than he can be 
deſeribed. Aud if this be the caſe in thoſe fine and 
ner sous deſcriptions, which great authors themſelves 
have taken from life, how much more ſtrongly will it 
bold when: the writer himſelf takes his lines, not from 
nature, but from books ! Such characters are only the 
faint cbpy of à copy, and can have neither the juſt- | 
neſs mor the ſpirit of an ii. 
No this con verſation in our hiſtorian auſd be uni 
verſal, that is, with all ranks and degrees of men: 
for the knowledge of what is called high- life, will not 
inſtruct him in low; nor, e conver/o,, will his being ac- 
quainred with the inferior part of mankind, teach him 
| = manners of the ſuperior. Aud though it may be 
thought that the knowledge of either may ſufficiently 
enable him to deſcribe at Jeaſt that in chich be bath 
been converſant, yet be will even here fall greatly 
ort of perfection: for the follies of either rank do 
in reality illuſtrate each other. For inſtance, the af - 
fectat iom of high-life appears more glaring and ri- 
dieulous from the ſimplieity of the low; and again, 
the rudeneſs and barbarity of this latter, ſtrikes with 
much ſtronger ideas of abſurdity, when conttaſted 
würb, nud oppoſed to the politeneſs which controls 


the former. rae TIN to. 1385 112 1 7 5 n * 
* 


2 1. JA Ents, 
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and the two moſt juſtly celebrated actreſſes in this place; as 
they have, all formed themſelves on the ſtudy of nature only, and 
not on the imitation of their predeceſſors. Hence they have been 
able to excel all who have gone before them: à degree of merit 
which. the ſervile herd of imitators can never poſſibly arrive at. 
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of our hiſtorian will be improved by. both theſe con- 
verſations : for in the one he will eaſily find examples 


of plainneſs, honeſty, - and ſincerity ; in the other, of 
refinement, elegance, and s liberality of ſpirit ; ; which 


laſt quality I myſelf have lerne ever en. in men ot | 


low: birth and education. 81 
Nor will all the qualities 1 * A given my 
hiſtorian avail him, unleſs he have what is gene- 
_ meant by a good heart, and be capable of -feel- 
The author who will make me weep, ſays Ho- 
8 muſt fit ſt weep bimſelf. In reality, no man can 
paint a diſtreſs well, which he dot h not feel while he 
is painting it; nor do I doubt, but that the moſt 
pathetic and affecting ſcenes have been writ with 
tears. In the ſame manner it is with the ridiculous. 
I am convinced I never make my reader laugh hearti- 


ly, but wbere I have laughed before him; unleſs it 


fnould happen at any time, that inſtesd of laughing 
with me, he ſhould be inclined to laugh at me. Per- 
haps this may have been the caſe at ſome paſſages in 


this chapter; from ee mt 3 7 nk E wil or : 
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1 met 3 in his w US the Man 95 the Hill. 


URORA now rk 3 her been ; 1 51 
lice, the day began to break, when Jones walk- 

ed forth in company with the ſtranger, and mounted 
Mazzard Hill; of which they had no ſooner gained 
the ſummit, than one of the moſt noble proſpects in 
the world preſented itſelf to their view; and which 


we would likewiſe preſent to the reader, but for two 
reaſons. Firſt, we deſpair of making thoſe who haves 


ſeen this \proſpett, Ru our n Secondly; 
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ve very much doubt whether thoſe! who e not ſeen 
it would underftand it. 
Jones ſtood for ſome iron fixed in one poſture, 
and directing his eyes towards the ſouth ; upon which 
the old gentleman aſked, what he was looking at with 
ſo much attention? + Alas, Sir, anſwered he with a 
ſigh, I was endeavouring to trace out my own jour- 
ney hither. Good heavens! what a diſtance is Glou- 
cefter from us ! What a vaſt tract of land muſt be be. 
tween me and my own home:!“ Ay, ay, young gen- 
tleman,” cries the other, © and, by your fighing, * | 
what you love better than your own home, or I am 
. miſtaken.' I perceive now the object of your con- 
templation is not within your fight, and yet I fancy 
you have a pleaſure in looking that way.“ Jones an- 
ſwered with a ſmile, I find, old friend; you have 
not yet forgot the ſenſations of your youth. ——I own. 
my thoughts were employed as you have gueſſed.” .. 
They now walked to that part of the hill which 
looks to the north-weſt, and which hangs over a vaſt 
and extenſive wood. * they were no ſooner ar- 
rived, than they heard at a diſtance the moſt violent 
ſcreams of a woman, proceeding from the wood be- 
low them. Jones liſtened a moment, and then, with- 
out ſaying a word to his companion (for indeed the 
oceaſion ſeemed ſufficiently preſſing) ran, or rather 
flid, down the hill, and, without the Jeaſt apprebenfion. 
ern for his owe ſafety, made dire, to ihe 
thicket whence the ſound had iſſued. 
Hie had not entered far into the wood de he 
beheld a moſt ſhocking fight indeed, a woman ftrip- 
half naked, under: the hands at a ruffian, who 
had put his garter round her neck, and was endea- 
vouring to draw her up to a tree. Jones aſſced no 
queſtions at this interval; but fell inſtantly upon the 
uillain, and made ſuch good uſe of his truſty oaken ſt ick, = 
that he laid him ſprawling on the ground, before he 
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he was attacked; nor did he ik the proſecution of 
his blowsy till the woman herſelf b Fo ged 3 for · 


bear, ſayings the beheved be bad [ Sev, done hid 
buſineſs. EY 233714 PS ea Ht 
The Ee] ah then: fell wb ber Knees to Jones] 


and gave him a thouſand thanks for her deliverance | 


he preſently lifted ber:up, ànd told her he was highly 


pleaſed with the extraordinary aceident which * | 


ſept him thither for her relief, where it was ſo impro- 
bable ſhe ſhould find any ; addin „ that Heaven ſeem- 
ed to have deſigned him as the happy inſtrument ef 


ber protection. : Nay,” inſwered ſhe, 1 could al- 


moſt conceive you to be ſome good angel, and to ſoy 
the truths you look more like an angel than a-man in 


my eye.“ Indeed he was a charming figure; and if | 


a very fine perſon, and a moſt comely ſet of e 


adorned with youth; bealth, ſtrength, freſhneſs, ſpirit, 
and good- nature, can make à man reſemble an engel, 
he certainly had that reſembla ne. 


The redeemed: EY. rnd bad not altogether ſo much | 


a the human angelic fpecies-z ſhe feemed to be, at 
leaſt, of the middle age, nor had her face much ap- 
pearance of kent, 1 Lo her clothes being torn from 


all. the upper part. of her body, )ber-breaſts, which 


were well formed, and extremely white, attracted the 
eyes of her deliverer, and: for a few moments they 
ſtood ſilent, and gazing at each other; tilß the rufhan 
on the ground beginning to move, Jones took the 
garter, which had been intended for another purpoſe, 

and bound both his bands behind him. And now, 


on contemplating bis face, he diſcovered, greatly ta 
his ſurpriſe, and perhaps not a little to his ſatisfac- 


tion, this very perſon to be no other than Entign 
Northerton. Nor bad the enſign forgotten his ſormer 


antagoniſt, whom he knew 5 moment he came to — 
himfelf.- His ſurpriſe ' was oqual to that of Jones, 
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Jones helped Northerton u his le and then 
locking him ſtedfaſtly in . c Peer, Sir,“ 
ſaid he, you did not expect to meet me any more 
in this world, and I confeſs I had as little expectation 
to find you here. However, Fortune, I ſee, hath 
brou en us once more together,” and hath given me 
fatisfaQtion for the i ivjory ? have received, even with- 
out my own: knowledge.“ ie 
- © It is very much like 2 man of honour end, ' 
anſwered Northerton, to take fſatisfaftion' by knock- 
ing a man/down behind his back. Neither am I ca- 
pable of giving you ſatisfaction here, as I have no 
* 2 but if you dare behave like a gentleman, let 
7 kd, is where J can furniſh my ſelf with one, and J will 
y. you as a man of honour ought.“ = 
© Doth it become ſuch a villain as you are,“ cries 
Jonds, to contaminate the name of honour by aſ- 
ſuming it? But I ſhall waſte no time in diſcourſe 
with you. Juſlice requires ſatis faction of you now, 
and ſhall have it.“ Then turoing to the woman, he 
aſlced her, if ſhe was near her home; or if not, whe- 
ther ſhe was acquainted with any houſe i in the neigh- 
bourhood, where ſhe might procure herſelf ſome de- 
cent clothes, in order to 4 to a A ok; the 
She Aeered. ſhe was an entire dagger 5 in that 
X pate of the world. Jones then recollecting himſelf, 
laid, he bad a friend near, who would direct them; 
indeed he wondered at his not following: bar ian 
fact, the good Man of the Hill, wheu our hero de- 
1 ſat himſelf down on the brow, where, though 
e had a gun in his hand, he, with great patience and 
r had attended the iſſue. 
Jones then ſtepping without the wood, perceived 4 
the old man - fitting. as we have juſt deſcribed him : 
he preſently exerted: his utmoſt agility, and with fur- 
Proves expedition aſcended the hill. 
The old man adviſed * to carry the woman to 
57 Upton, 
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Upton, which he ſaid was the neareſt town, and there 
be would be ſure of furniſhing her with all manner of 
conveniencies. Jones having received his direction to 
| the place, took his leave of the Man of the Hill, and 
defiring him to direct N the ſame ware wn e. 

turned haſtily to the wood. 5 
Our hero, at his departure to thake ſſo inquiry of 


his friend, had conſidered, that as the ruſſian's hands ; 


were fied 'bebind him, he was incapable of executing 
any wicked purpoſes on the poor woman. Beſides, 
he knew he ſhould net be beyond the reach of her 
voice, and could return ſoon enough to prevent any 
miſchief.” He had, moreover, declared to the villain, 
that if he attempted the leaſt inſult, he would be him- 
| ſelf immediately the executioner of vengeance on him: 
but Jones unluckily forgot, that though the hands of 
Northerton were tied, his legs were at liberty; nor 
did he lay the leaſt injunction on the priſoner, that he 
ſhould not make what uſe of theſe he pleaſed. North- 
erton, therefore, having given no parole of that kind, 
thought he might, without any breach of honour, 
depart, not being obliged, as he imagined, by any 
rules, to wait for a formal diſcharge. He therefore 
took up his legs, which were at hberty, and walked 
off through the wood, which favoured his retreat; 
nor did the woman, whoſe eyes were perhaps rather 
turned towards her deliverer, once think of his eſcape, 
or give herſelf any trouble or concern to prevent it. 

| 3 therefore, at his return, found the womun l- 


lone. He would have ſpent ſome time in ſearching 2 


for Northerton, but ſhe would not permit him, earneſt- 
ly entreating that he would accompany her to the 
town whither they had been directed. + As to the 
tellow's eſcape,” ſaid ſhe, * it gives me no uneaſineſs; 3 
for philoſophy and Chriſtianity both preach up for 
giveneſs of injuries. But for you, Sir, I am con- 


cerned at the trouble I give you; nay, indeed, my 
| nakedneſs may well * me aſhamed to look you in 
the 
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| the face; anch if it was not for the! ke of. your pro 
tection, 1 ftould wiſh to go alone? 

Jones offered her his coat, bot, I know hey for 
what. reaſon; ſhe ANANY refuſed the maſt carneft 
ſolicitations to accept it. He then begged: her to 
forget both the cauſes of ase. With re- 
ard do the former,“ fays: he, I have done no more 
than my duty in protecting you ; and as for the lat · 
ter, I will entirely remove it, by walking before you 
all the way; for I wauld not 8 my eyes offend 

vou, and I could not anſwer for my power of reſiſt· 
ag the attractive charms of ſo much beauty.“ | 
Thus our hero and the redeemed lady 1 EN in 
the ſame manner as Orpheus and Eurydice marched 
heretofore : but though I cannot believe that Jones 
was defignedly tempted by his fair one to look behind 
im, yet as ſhe frequently wanted his aſſiſtance to 
help her over ſtiles, and had beſides many trips, and 
other accidents, he was often obliged to turn about. 
However, he had better fortune than what attended 
poor Orpheus, for he brought his companion, or ra- 
therdollower lafe i into the famous town, of 1 
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The 3 of Mr vg * bes PR at the inn; 
er 1 Full 6; de 9 "we rey of f e | 

SHOUGH the reader, 'we lentil not, is very 

er to know who this lady: was, and how ſhe 
fall inte the hands of Mr Northerton, we muſt- beg 
him to ſuſpend his curioſity for a ſhort time, as we 

are obliged; for ſome very good reaſons, which here- 
after perhaps he may goes, to e his latisfaction 
a little longer. E : 

Mr Jones 2s. his fair companion no ſooner entered 
the town, than they went directly to that inn, which, 


in _ eyes, [preſented the faireſt appearance 1 th e 
5 | rect 


- 
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Kit. Here T6nes har ordered A ſervant 6 ſhew 


a room above ſtairs, was a cending, when the diſhevel- 


Jed fair, haſtily following, was laid hold on by the 


maſter of the honſe, who cried, « Hey-day, where is 


that Us ar-wench going? Stay 885% ſtairs, IL deſire 


you.“ But Jones at that inſtant thundered from a- 
bove, © Let the lady come up, in ſo authoritative a 
voice, that the good man inftantly withdrew his hands, 


and the lady made the belt of her way to the 1 5 


ber. 
Here Jotles wiſhed her joy or her ſafe att and 
then departed, in order, as he promiſed, to ſend the 


landlady up with ſome clothes. The poor woman 


thanked him heartily for all his kindneſs, and faid, 
ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould ſee him again ſoon, to thank him 
a thouſand times more. During this ſhort converſa- 


tion, ſhe covered her white boſom as well as ſhe could 
poſſibly with her arms: for Jones could nat avoid 


ſtealing a ſly peep or two, though he took all i ens ark 
able care to avoid giving any offence, _ 


Our travellers had happened to take up their reſi- 


dence at a houſe of exceeding good repute, whither 
Iriſh ladies of ſtrict virtue, and many northern laſſes 


of the ſame predicament, were accuſtomed to reſort, 
in their way to Bath. The landlady therefore would 


by no means have admitted any converſation of a dif- 
reputable kind to paſs under her roof. Indeed, fo ' 


foul and contagious are all ſuch proceedings, that they 


contaminate the very innocent ſcenes where they are 


. committed, and give the name of a bad houſe, or of 
a houſe of il] repute, to all thoſe where they are ſuf⸗ 
fered to be carried on. 

| Not that I would intimate, that ſuch ſtrict chaſtity 
as was preſerved in the temple of Veſta can polhibly 
be maintained at a public inn. My good landla 


did not hope for ſuch a bleſſing ; nor would any of 
the ladies I have ſpoken of, or indeed any others of... -- 
the moſt rigid note, have OO or inſiſted an. any 7 
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Tuch thing. But to excJude all vulgar concubinage, 
and to drive all whores in rags from within the walls, 
is withiu the power of every one. This my landlady 
very {trialy adhered to; and this her virtuous gueſts, 
who did not travel in rags, would very reaſonably 
have expected of her. | 
Now, it required no very blameable degree of ſuſ- 
picion to imagine, that Mr Jones and his ragged com- 
panion bad certain purpoſes in their intention, which 
though tolerated in ſome Chriſtian countries, conniv- 
ed at in others, and practiſed in all, are however as 
_ expreſs]y forbidden as murder, or any other horrid 
vice, by that religion which is univerſally believed in 
thoſe countries. The landlady, therefore, had no 
ſooner received an intimation of the entrance of the 
above ſaid perſons, than ſhe began to meditate the 
moſt expeditious means for their expulſion. In order 
to. this, ſhe had provided herſelf with a long and dead- 
1p inftrument, with which, in time of peace, the cham- 
bermaid was wont to demoliſh the labours of the in- 
duftriqus ſpider. In vulgar phraſe, ſhe had taken up 
the broom-itick, and was juſt about to fally from the _ 
' kitchen, when Jones accoſted her with a demand of a 
own and other veſtments, to cover the half-naked 
woman above ftairs. 0 - | | 
Nothing can be more provoking to the human tem- 
per, nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue pa- 
zience, than ſolicitations of extraordinary offices of 
kindneſs, on behalf of thoſe very perſons with whom 
we are highly incenſed. For this reaſon, Shakeſpeare 
hath artfully introduced his Deſdemona ſoliciting fa- 
. vours for Caſſio of her huſband, as the means of in- 
k flaming, not only his jealouſy, but his rage, to the 
- Higheſt pitch of madneſs ; and we find the unfortunate 
4 Moor leſs able to command his paſſion on this oeca- 
1 nion, than even when he beheld his valued preſent to 
Bis wife in the hands of his ſuppoſed rival. In fact, 
Ve regard theſe efforts as inſults on our underſtand- 


1 5 vt : ing , 


_  earneſtne 


his requeſt; my landlord himſelf entered into the fray, 
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ing; and to ſuch the pride of man is very difficultly | 


brought to ſubmit. 


My landlady, though a very good. tempered wo- 
man, had, I ſuppoſe, ſome of this pride in her com- 
poſition; for Jones had ſcarce ended his requeſt, when 
ſhe fell upon him with a cerfain weapon, which, though 
it be neither long, nor ſharp, nor hard, nor indeed 


threatens, from its appearance with either death or 
wound, hath been however held in great dread and 
abhorrence by many wiſe men; nay, by many brave 


ones; inſomuch, that ſome who have dared to look. 
into * J of a loaded cannon, have not dared 
to look into a mouth where this weapon was bran- 


diſhed; and, rather than run the hazard of its execu- 
tion, have udented themſelves with making a moſt 


pitiful and ſneaking figure ir in the eyes of all their ac- 


quaintance. 

To confeſs the truth, I am afraid Mr Jones was 
one of theſe ; for, though he was attacked and vio- 
lently belaboured with the aforeſaid weapon, he could 
not be provoked to make any reſiſtance, but in a moſt 
cowardly manner applied, with many entreaties, to 
his antagoniſt to deſiſt from purſuing her blows z in 
plain . es he only begged her, with the utmoſt 

to hear him : but before he could obtain 


and embraced that fide of the cauſe which ſeemed to 
ſtand very liftle in need of aſſiſtance. 

There are a ſort of heroes who are ſuppoſed to be 
determined in their chooſing or avoiding a conflict, 


by the character and behaviour of the perſon 'whom 
they are to engage. Theſe are ſaid to know their 


men; and Jones, I believe, knew his woman; for 
though he had been ſo ſubmiſſive to her, he was no 
ſooner attacked by her huſband, than he demonſtrat- 
ed an immediate ſpirit of reſentment” and enjoined 
him ſilence under a na. ſevere penalty; ; no leſs than 
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that... 1 thinks of being converted. into fuel for his 


own fire. 

The buſband, with great b but with a 
mixture of pity, anfwered, You muſt pray firlt to 
be made able ; I believe I am a better man than your- 
ſelf; ay, every way, that I am;* and preſent] F pro- 
ceeded to diſcharge half a dozen whores at the lady 
above ſtairs, the laſt of which had ſcarce iſſued from 
bis lips, when a ſwinging blow from the cudgel that 
Jones carried in his hand aſſaulted him over the ſhoul- 
8 

. queſtion herber the landlord or the land- 
lady was the moſt expeditious in returning this blow. 
My landlord, whoſe hands were empty, fell to with 
His fiſt, and the good-wife uplifting her broom, and 

- aiming at the head of Jones, had probably put an 
immediate end to the fray, and to Jones likewiſe, had 

not the deſcent of this broom been prevented, —not 
by the miraculous intervention of any Heathen deity, 
but by a very natural, though fortunate accident, viz. 

- by the arrival of Partridge, who entered the houſe at 
that inſtant, uy fear had cauſed him to run every ſtep 
From the hill), and who, ſeeing the danger which 

threatened his maſter, or companion, (which you 
'chooſe to call him), prevented fo ſad a cataſtrophe, 
by catching hold of the landlady's gente it was 
brandiſhed aloft in the air. 

The landlady ſoon perceived the imphiment which x 
prevented her blow; and being unable to reſcue her 
arm from the hands of Partridge, ſhe” let fall the 
broom ; and then leaving Jones to the diſcipline of 
her huſpand, he fell with the utmoſt fury on that 

r fellow, who had already given ſome intimation 
of himſelf, by crying, 6  Zounds! 4 7 intead to 
kill my friend? 
1; Partridge, thoug h nat! ils addicted to „ 
would not however- Td ſtill when his friend was at- 
| tacked ; nor was he much diſpleaſed with that * 
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'of the combat which fell to his ſhare : he therefore 
returned my landlady's blows as ſoon. as he received 
them; and now' the fight was obſtinately maintained 


on all parts, and it ſeemed doubtful to which fide 
fortune would incline, when the naked lady, who had 


liſtened at the top of the ſtairs to the dialogue which 
-preceded the engagement, deſcended ſuddenly from 
above, and, without weighing the unfair inequality 


of two to one, fell upon the poor woman who was 


boxing with Partridge; nor did that great champion 
deſiſt, but rather redoubled his fury, when he found 
freſh Fodcours were arrived to his aſſiſtance. 


Victory muſt now have fallen to the ſide of the tra- 


R (for the braveſt troops muſt yield to num- 
bers), had not Sufan the chambermaid come luckily 


to ſupport her miſtreſs. This Suſan was as two-hand- 


ed a wench (according to the phraſe) as any in the 


country, and would, I believe, have beat the famed - 


'Thaleftris herſelf, or any of her ſubje& Amazons; 
for her form was robuſt and manlike, and every way 
made for ſuch encounters. As her hands and arms 
were formed to give blows with great miſchief to an 
enemy, ſo was her face as well contrived" to receive 
blows without any great injury to herſelf, her noſe 
being already flat to her face: her lips were ſo large, 


that no ſwelling could be perceived in them, and. 
moreover they were ſo hard, that a fiſt could hardly 


make any impreſſion on them. Laſtly, her cheek- 
bones ſtood out as if Nature had intended them for 
two baſtions to defend her eyes in thoſe encounters: 
for which ſhe ſeemed ſo well calculated, and n 
the was moſt wonderfully well inclined. N 


This fair creature entering the field of "MAY im- | 


mediately filed to that wing where her miſtreſs main-- 

tained fo unequal a fighe with one of aun ſex. 

Here ſhe preſently challenged Partridge to fingle com- 

bat. He accepted the challenge, * a l . 
ate R began between tbem. 
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4 | Now the dogs of war being let looſe, began to lick 


their bloody lips; now Victory with golden wings 
Hung hovering in the air. Now Fortune taking her 
Scales from her ſhelf, began to weigh the fates: of 


Tom ſones, his female companion, and Partridge, 


againſt the landlord, his wife and maid; all which 
Hung in exact balance before her, when a good- 
natured. accident put ſuddenly an end to the bloody 

tray, with which half of the eombatants had att 
Iufficiently feaſted. This accident was the arrival of 
a chach and four; upon which my landlord: and land- 
lady immediately deſtſted from fighting, and at their 


. ..Entreaty obtained the ſame 1 1k -antagonitts : 


but Suſan was not fo kind to Partridge. ; for that A- 


| maxonian fair having overthrown and beſtrid her ene · 


my, was now cuffing him luſtily with both her hands, 
without any regard to his requeſt of a ceſſation of 


arms, or ta thoſe loud exclamations af murder which 


| he roared forth. 


P 


; lord. than he flew to the reſcue of his defeated com- 
Pano, from whom he with much difficulty drew off 
the enraged chambermaid; but Partridge was not im- 


-mediately ſenſible of his deliverance ; for be ſtill lay 
flat on; the floor, guarding his face with his hands; 
nor did he ceaſe roaring, till Jones bad forced him to 
1 and to perceive. "Te: the batile was at an 
2 

The laedlord; who, had: no viſible burt, 7 the 
landlady hiding her well ſeratched face with her hand- 


kerchief, ran both haſtily to the door to attend the 


coach, from which a young lady and her maid now 
Alighted, Theſe the landlady preſently uſhered into 
that rgom where Mr Jones had at firſt depoſited his 
fair prize, as it was the beſt apartment in the houſe. 
Hither they were obliged to paſs. through the field 
of, battle, which they did with the utmoſt haſte, co- 


to 
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to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed their caution 
was quite unneceſſary; for the poor unfortunate He- 
len, the fatal cauſe of all the bloodſhed, was entirely 
taken up in endeavouring to conceal her own face, 
and Jones was no leſs occupied in reſcuing Partridge 
from the fury of Suſan, which being happily effect - 
ed, the poor fellow immediately departed to the pump 
to waſh. his face, and to ſtop that bloody torrent 
which Suſan had een, ſet a ae from 2 
noſtrils. 


IK ro * 
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In which nies] of a man of war "bake @ > hank 25 | 
to hoſtilities, and cauſes the concluſion of a FA * 
laſting peace between all parties: 1 {8 1" 


\SxnJRANT and, a file of e eee with a de- 

9 ſerter in their cuſtody, arrived about this 
time. The ſerjeant preſently inquired , for the prin- 

cipal magiſtrate of the town, and was Informed by 
my landlord, that he himſelf was veſted in that of- 


| bee, He then demanded his billets, together with a 
mug of beer, and complaining it was cold, RA E 


himſelf before the kitchen fire. 
Mr Jones was at that time comforting the poor 
diſtreſſed lady, who ſat down at a table in the kitch- 
en, and leaning her head upon her arm, was bemoan- 
ing her misfortunes.  _ But-leſt my fair readers ſhould: 
be in pain concerning a, particular circumſtance, I 
think proper here to acquaint them, that before ſhe 
had quitted the room above ftairs, ſhe had ſo well co- 
vercd herſelf with a pillowbeer which ſhe there found, 
that her regard to decency was not in the leaſt vio- 
lated by the ane of ſo "ADE: men as were NOW. in 
the room. 

One of the . now went aps as the ſerjeant,. | 
an whiſpered ſomething in his ear; upon which he 
| — Really 
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Redfaſtly fixed his eyes on the lady, and having look- 


eld at her for near a minute, he came up to her, ſay- 


ing, © I aſk pardon, Madam, but I am certain I am 
not deceived, you can be no other perſon than Cap. 
tain Waters's lady.“ F 08 5 
or woman, who in her prefent diſtreſs had 

very little regarded the face of any perſon preſent, 
no ſooner Jooked at the ſerjeant, than ſhe preſently 
recollected him, and calling bim by his name, anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe was indeed the unhappy perſon he ima- 
gined her to be; but added, I wonder any one 
ſhould know me in this diſguiſe.” To which the ſer- 


jeant replied, He was very much ſurpriſed to ſee her 


lady ſhip in ſuch a dreſs, and was afraid ſome accident 


had happened to her. An accident hath happened 
to me indeed,” ſays ſhe, © and I am highly obliged 


to this gentleman (pointing to Jones) that it was not 
a fatal one, or that I am now living to mention it.” 
Whatever the gentleman hath done,“ cries the ſer- 


_ Jeant, © I am ſure the captain will make him amends 


For it; and if I can be of any ſervice, your Ladyſhip 


may command me, and I ſhall think myſelf very 
happy to have it in my power to ſerve your Lady- 
- hip; and fo indeed may any one, for I know the | 


captain will well reward them for it.“ 
The landlady, who heard from the. ſtairs all that 


paſſed between the ſerjeant and Mrs Waters, came haf- 
tily down, and running directly up. to her, began to 
aſſe pardon for the offences ſhe had committed, beg- 
ging that all _ be imputed to ignorance of her 
quality: for, Lud! Madam,” ſays ſhe, how ſhould 


1 have imagined that a lady of your faſhion would ap- 
pear in ſuch a dreſs? T am ſure, Madam, if I had 


once ſuſpected that your Ladyſhip was your Lady- 


mip, I would fooner have burnt my tongue out, than 
hae faid what I have ſaid : and I hope your Lady- 
"hip will accept of a gown till you can get your own 


« Prithee, 
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+ Prithee, woman,“ ſays Mrs Waters, * ceaſe your 
impertinence: how can you imagine I ſhould concern 
myſelf about any thing which comes from the lips 
of ſuch low creatures as yourſelf ? But I am ſurpriſed - 
at your aſſurance in thinking, after what is paſt, that 
I will condeſcend to put on any of your dirty things. 
I would have you know, creature, I have a: ſpirit a- 
bove that.“ 8 VVV 
Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs Waters to 
forgive the landlady, and to accept her gown: © For 
I muſt confeſs, cries he, our appearanee was a lit- 
tle ſuſpicious when we firſt came in: and ] am well 
aſſured, all this good woman did, was, as ſhe pro- 
feſſed, out of regard to the reputation of her houſe.“ 
Ves, upon my truly was it,” ſays ſhe; *« the gen- 
tleman ſpeaks very much like a gentlemanz. and 1 ſee 
very plainly is ſo ; and to be certain the houſe is well 
known to be a houſe of as good reputation as any on 
the road, and, though I ſay it, is frequented by gen- 
try of the beſt quality, both Iriſh and Engliſh.” I 
defy any body to ſay black is my eye, for that mat- 
ter. And, as I was ſaying, if I had known your 
Ladyſhip to be your Ladyſhip, I would as ſoon hre 
burnt my fingers as have affronted your Ladyſhip; | 
but truly where gentry come and ſpend their money, | 
I am not willing that they ſhould be ſcandalized by 
a ſet of poor ſhabby vermin, that, wherever they go, 
leave more lice than money behind them; ſuch folks 
never raiſed my compaſſion: for, to be certarn, it is 
fooliſh to have any for them; and if our juſtices did 
as they ought, they would be all whipt out of the 
kingdom; for to be certain it is what is moſt fitting 
for them. But as for your Ladyſhip,I am heartily 
ſorry your Ladyſhip hath had a misforuune, and if 
your Ladyfhip will do me the honour to wear my 
clothes till you can get ſome of your Ladyſhip's own, 
to be certain the beſt I have is at your Ladyſhip's * 
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\ Whether cold, ſhame, or the perſuaſions of Mr 


; 
1 
3 
7 
' 
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Vr 


Jones, prevailed moſt on Mrs Waters, I will not de- 
termine; but ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be pacified by 


this ſpeech of my landlady, and retired with that 
good woman, in order to apparel herſelf in a decent 
manner. ; | 


My landlord was likewiſe beginnin bis oration to © 
Jones, but was preſently interrupted * that gener- 
ous youth, who ſhook him heartily by the hand, and 


_ -affured him of entire forgiveneſs, ſaying, © If you are 


ſatisfied, my worthy friend, I promiſe you I am:“ 
and indeed, 1n one ſenſe, the landlord had the berter 
reaſon to be ſatisfied ; for he had received a bellyful 
of drubbing, whereas Jones had ſcarce felt a ſingle 


blow. 


11 


Partridge, who had been all this time walhing his 
bloody noſe at the pump, returned into the kitchen 
at the inſtant when his maſter and the landlord were 


Making hands with each other. As he was of a 


_ peaceable diſpoſition, be was pleaſed with thoſe ſymp- 


toins of reconciliation ; and though his face bore. ſome 


marks of Suſan's fiſt, and many more of her nails, 
he rather choſe to be contented with his fortune in 


the laſt battle, than to-endeavour at bettering it in 

another, 8 ; ES 
The heroic Suſan was likewiſe well contented with 

her victory, though it had eoſt her a black eye, which 


| "Partridge had given her at the firſt onſet, Between 


theſe two, therefore, à league was ſtruck; and thoſe 
hands which had been the inftruments of war, be- 
came now the mediators of peace. 

Matters were thus reſtored to a perfect calm, at 
which the ſerjeant, though it may ſeem ſo contrary 
to the principles of his profeſſion, teſtified his appro- 
bation. *©* Why now, that's friendly,” faid he; d—n_ 


me, I hate to ſee two people bear ill-will to one an- 
other, after they have had a tuſſel. The only way 


when friends quarrel, is to ſee it out fairly in a friend- 
mw”; 4 "= | : vc oy 
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ly manner; as a man may call it, either with alt, or 
ſword, or piſtol, according as they like, and then 
let it be all over: for my own part, d—n me if ever 


I love my friend better than when I am fighting with 


him. To bear malice, is more like a Frenchman than 
an Engliſhman.” _ 1 t 0093s 
He then propoſed a libation, as a neceſſary part of 
the ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Perhaps 
the reader may here conclude, that he was well verſed 
in ancient hiſtory ; but this, though highly probable, 
as he cited no authority to ſupport the cuſtom, I will 


not affirm with any confidence. . Moſt likely indeed 


it is, that he founded his opinion on very good au- 
thority, ſince he confirmed it with many violent 
oaths. _ ET OLD OO gee Lo 
Jones no ſooner heard the propoſal, than, imme- 
diately agreeing with the learned ſerjeant, he ordered 
a bowl, or rather a large mug, filled with the liquor 
uſed on theſe occaſions, to 55 brought in, and then 
began the ceremony himſelf. He placed his right 
hand in that of the landlord, and ſeizing the bowl 
with his left, uttered the uſual words, and then made 
his libation. After which the ſame was obſerved by 
all preſent. Indeed there is very little need of being 
particular in deſcribing the whole form, as it differed 
ſo little from thoſe libations of which ſo much is re- 
corded in ancient authors, and their modern tran- 
ſcribers. The principal difference lay in two in- 
ſtances; for, firſt, the preſent company poured their 
liquor only down their throats; and 2dly, the ſer- 
jeant, who officiated as prieſt, drank the laſt ; but he 
preſerved, I believe,' the ancient form, in ſwallowing 
much the largeſt draught of the whole company, and 
in being the only perſon preſent who contributed no- 
thing towards the libation, befides his good offices in 
aſſiſting at the performance. _ 5 5 
The good people now ranged themſelves round the 
kitchen - fire, where good humour ſeemed to maintain 
ä 3 an 
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an abſolute dominion, and Partridge not only forgot 
his ſhameful defeat, but converted hunger into chi, 
and ſoon became extremely facetions. We muſt, 
however, quit this agreeable aſſembly for a while, 
and attend Mr Jones to Mrs Waters's apartment, 
where the dinner which he had now beſpoken was on 
the table. Indeed it took no long time in preparing, 
having been all dreſt three days before, arid required 
nothing more from the cook, than to warm it over 


| | ff 5 
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20 ek 8 all herves who have good 2 fomachs, „ With 
* deſcription 7 4 battle of 5 amorous. kind. 
*EROES, notwithſtanding the bigh ien which, 
by the means of flatterers, hy may enter- 
tain of themſelves, or the world may conceive of 
them, have certainly more of mortal than divine a- 
bout them. However elevated their minds. may be, 
their bodies at leaſt (which is much the major part 
of moſt), are liable to the worſt infirmities, and ſub- 
je& to the vileſt offices of human nature. Amon 
theſe latter, the act of eating, which hath by ſeveral 
wiſe men been conſidered as extremely mean and de- 
- rogatory from the philoſophic dignity, muſt be, in 
ſome meaſure, performed by the greateſſprince, he- 
ro, or philoſopher upon earth; nay, ſometimes na- 
ture hath been ſo frolicſome as to exact of theſe dig- 
nified characters a muck more exorbitant ſhare of this 
office, than the hath obliged thoſe of the loweſt or- 
der to perform. 
To ſay the truth, as no kava” indabitant TY this 
glohe is really more than man, ſo none need be a- 
: ned of ſubmitting to what the neceſſities of man 
demand: but when thoſe great perſonages I have juſt 
mentioned, condeſcend to aim at confining 466" ih 
offices 
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offices to themſclves, as when, by hoarding or de- 
ſtroying, they ſeem deſirous to prevent any others 
from eating, they thin ſurely become very e and 
deſpicable. 

Now, after this mort ES NEW we think icing dit. 
paragement to our hero, to mention the immoderate' 
ardour with which he laid about him at this ſeaſon. 

| Indeed it may be doubted whether Ulyſſes, who, by 
5 the way, ſeems to have had the beſt Peay of all the 
heroes in that eating poem of the Odyſley, ever made 
a better meal. Three pounds at leaft of that fleſh 
which formerly had contributed to the compoſition of 
an ox, was now honoured with "eventing por of the | 
individual Mr Jones. 

This particular we thought ourſelves obliged to 
mention, as it may account for our hero's temporary 
negle& of his fair companion, who ate but very little, 
and was indeed employed in conſiderations of a very 
different nature, which paſſed. unobſerved by Jones; 

till he had entirely ſatisfied that appetite which a faſt 
of twenty-four hours had procured him: but his dins 
ner was no ſooner ended, than his attention to other 
matters revived 2, with theſe matters, therefore, we 
ſhall now proceed to acquaint the reader. | 

Mr Jones, of whoſe perſonal accompliſhmcntatire 
have hitherto ſaid very little, was, in reality, one of 
the hand{gmeſt young fellows in' the world. His 
face, beſides being the picture of health, had in it tbe 
moſt apparent marks of ſweetneſs and good. nature. 
Theſe qualuies were indeed ſo characteriſtieal in hid 
countenance, that while the Mpirit and ſenſibility in 
his eyes, though they muſfihave been perceived by” 
an accurate obſerver, might have eſcaped the notice 
of the leſs diſcerning, ſo ſtrongly was this good. na- 
ture painted in his look, that it was n. 
almoſt every one who ſaw him. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, as to 
very fine complexionz; that his face had a delicaey in 

Vor, II. x 2 it 
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it..almoſt inexpreſſible, and which might have given 


bim an air rather too effeminate, had it not been 


joined. to a moſt maſculine perſon and mien; which 
latter had as much in them of the n e as the 
former had of the Adonis. He was, beſides, active, 
| genteel, gay, and good-humoured, and had a flow of 
animal ſpirits which enlirened every converſation 
where he was preſent. 
When the reader bath duly reflected on theſe many 
| cn which all centred in our hero, and confiders + 
at the ſame time the freſh obligations which. Mrs 
Waters had to him, it will be a mark of more prudery 
than candour, to entertain a bad opinion of her, be- 
cauſe ſhe conceived a very good opinion of him. 
But whatever cenſures may be paſſed upon her, it 
is my buſineſs to relate matters of fact with veracity. 
Mrs Waters had, in truth, not only.a good opinion 
of our hero, but a very great affeRion' for him. To 
ſpeak out boldly at once, ſhe was in love, according 
to the preſent-univerſally received ſenſe of that phraſe, 
by which lobe is applied indiſcriminately to the de- 
frable object of all our paſſions, appetites, and ſenſes, 
and is —— to be that preference which we give 
to one kind of food rather than to another. 
But though the love to theſe ſeveral objects may 
poſſibly be one and the ſame in all caſes, its operations 


however muſt be allowed to be different: for how 


much ſoever we may be in love with an excellent ſir- 


loin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy, with a damaſk 


roſe, or Cremona fiddle; yet we do never ſmile, nor 
egle, nor dreſs, nor Hatter, nor endeavour by any 
other arts or tricks to gain the affection of the ſaid 
beef, &c. ©. Sigh, indeed, we ſometimes may, but it is 
generally in the abſence, not in the preſence of the 


: beloved object; for otherwiſe we =. Ui poſſibly com- 


ain of their ingratitude and deafneſs, with the ſame 
_ reaſon as Paſiphz doth of her bull, whom ſhe endea- 


e to engage by all es * practiſed | 
300 


9 


ood ſucceſs in the dravyng-room, on the much more 
fenüble, as well as tender n of the fine eee 


there. 
The contrary ans in-that love wick operates 


between perſons of the ſame ſpecies, but of different 


ſexes. Here we are no ſooner in love, than it be- 
omes our principal care to engage the affections of 


| object beloved. For what other purpoſe indeed 
are our youth inſtructed in all the arts of rendering” 


themſelves agreeable ? Tf it was not with a view to 
this love, 1 queſtion whether any of thoſe trades 
which deal in ſetting off and adorning the human 


perſon would procure a livelihood. Nay, thoſe great 


iſhers of our manners, who are by ſome thought 


to teach what principally diſtinguiſhes us from the 
brute- creation, even . maſters themſelves, might 


poſſibly find no place in fociety. In ſhort, all the 
graces which young ladies, and young gentlemen too, 
13 from others, and the many improvements which, 


by the help of à looking-glaſs, they add of theie 


own, are in reality thoſe very Hpicula et faces amoris, 
ſo often mentioned by Ovid; or, as they are ſome- 
times called in our own languages The whole wn 
of love. ache, 
Now, Mrs Waters and our hero had no ſacks fie 
| "Jaws together, than the former began to play this 


artillery upon the latter. But here, as we are about 


to attempt a deſcription hitherto uneſſayed, either in 
proſe or verſe, we think proper to invoke the aſſiſt- 
ance of certain aerial beings, who will, we doubt nots 
come kindly to our aid on this occaſion. © 
Say then, ye graces, you that inhabit the d 
manſions of Seraphina's countenance; for you are 
truly divine, are always in her preſence, and well 
know all the arts of charming ; ; ſay, what were the 
weapons now uſed to captivate the heart of Mr Jones? 
Eirſt, from two lovely blue eyes, whoſe bright orbs 
flaſhed lightoing at their diſcharge, flew forth two 
| Z 2 - pointed 
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| pointed 3 but, happily for our hero, bit only a 
vaſt piece of beef which he was then conveying into 
bis plate, and harmleſs ſpent their force. The fair 
warrior perceived their miſcarriage, and immediate] 
rom her fair boſom drew forth a deadly figh ; a Goh 
which none could have heard unmoved, and which 
was ſufficient at once to have ſwept off a dozen beaus; 
fo ſoft, ſo ſweet, ſo tender, that the inſinuating air 
muſt have found its ſubtile way to the heart of our 


- Hero, had it not luckily been driven from his ears by 


the coarſe bubbling of ſome bottled ale, which at that 
time he was pouring forth. Many other weapons did 
me eſſay ; but the god of eating (if there be any ſuch 
deity; for I do not confidently aſſert it) preſerved 
his votary j or perhaps it may not be dignus vindice 
 #%dus, and the preſent ſecurity of Jones may be ac- 
counted for by natural means; for as love frequent- 
1y preſerves from the attacks of hunger, ſo may hun- 
ger pollibly in ſome caſes defend us againſt love. 

The fair one, enraged at her frequent diſappoint- 
ments, determined on a ſhort ceffation of arms; which 
- Interval ſhe employed in making ready every engine 
of amorous warfare for the renewing of the acts 

when dinner ſhould be over. 

No ſooner then was the cloth removed, hes ſhe 
again began her operations. Firſt, having planted 
her right eye ſide-ways againſt Mr Jones, ſhe ſhot 


* | from its corner a moſt penetrating glance; which, 


though great part of its force was ſpent before it 
reached our hero, did not vent itſelf abſolutely with- 
out effect. This the fair one perceiving, haſtily with- 
drew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, as if ſhe 
was concerned for what ſhe had done; though by 
this means ſhe deſigned only to draw him from his 
guard, and indeed to open his eyes, through which 
the intended to ſurpriſe his heart. And now gently 
lifting up thoſe two bright orbs which had a I 
| begun to make an n on poor Jones, ſhe di 

S charged 
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charged a volley of. ſmall. charms at once from her 


whole countenance in a ſmile. - Not a ſmile of mirth, 


nor of joy; but a ſmile of affeftion, which moſt levice | 


have always ready at their command, and which 


ſerves them to ſhow at once their good Is 


A pretty dimples, and their white teeth. 
This ſmile our hero received full in his ex es, and 
was. immediately ſtaggered with its force. He then 


began to ſee the deſigns of the enemy, and indeed to 


feel their ſucceſs. A. parley now was ſet on foot be- 
tween the parties; during which the artful fair ſo 
flily and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 


due had almoft ſubdued the heart of our hero, before 


ſhe again repaired to acts of hoſtility. To confeſs 
the truth, I am afraid Mr Jones maintained a kind 
of Dutch defence, and treacherouſly delivered up the 
arriſon, without duly weighing his allegianceito the 
Bir Sophia. In ſhort, no ſooner had the amorous 
parley ended, and- the lady had unmaſked the royal 
battery, by carelefaly letting her handkerchief Ft 
from her neck, than the heart of Mr. Jones was en- 
tirely taken, and the fair congnaror enjoyed: the: uſual 
fruits of her victory. 
Niere the graces think proper to end this n 
Wer ane here we think proper t to end the 1 I 
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"'H 1LE our W were entertaining en 
ſelves in the manner which is partly de- 


| * 1 in the foregoing chapter, they were like wiſe 
furniſhing out an entertainment for their good friends: 


in the kitchen; and this in a. double ſenſe, by afford- 


them matter for their converſation, and, at the. 


Gmc time, drink to. enliven their ſpirits. * 
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| +> Thert were now aſfembled: round the kitchen-fire, 
beſides my landlord and landlady, who occaſionally 

ent backward and forward, Mr. Partridge, the ſer- 

- Jeant, and the en who en the young 2 | 
. " 

artrid vi ainted the co any wit 
EL boring aogn the Man of company con- 

1 the ftuation in which Mrs Waters had been 
Found: y Jones, the ſerjeant proceeded to that part of 

her hiſtory which was known to him. He ſaid, ſhe 
was the wife of Mr Waters, who was a captain in 
their regiment, and had often been with him at quar- 

ters. Some folks,” fays he; + ufed indeed to doubt 
whether they were lawfully: married in a church or 

no; but, for my part, that's no buſineſs of mine: 

oy muſt own; if I was put to my corporal oath, I be- 

lieve ſhe is little better than one of us; and I fancy 
the captain may go to heaven when the ſun ſhines 
upon a rainy day. But if he does, tbat is neither 
here nor there; for he won't want company. And 
the lady, to give the devil his due, is 2 very good 
ſiort of lady, and loves the cloth, and is always de- 
- firous to do ſtrict juſtice to it; for ſhe hath be gged 
off many a poor ſoldier, and, by her good-will, — 5 
never have any of them punifhed. - But yet, to be 
fure, Enfign Northerton and ſhe were very well ac- 

- quainted together, at our laſt quarters, that is the 
very right and truth of the matter. But the captain 
he knows nothing about it; and às long as there is 

enough for him too, what does it hgvify'? He loves 
Her not a bit the worſe, and T am certain would run 
any man through the body that was to abuſe her; 
therefore I won't-abuſe her, for my part. I only re- 

- peat» What other folks ſay ; and to be certain, what 
every hody ſays, there . be ſome truth in.. Ay, 
a, . deal of truth, I warrant you, cries Par- 
 tridpe; © Frrita, adium parit.—“ All a parcel of 

ſcandalous Ruff, * ihe — of the 4 
e 
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I am em; now ſhe is dreſt, ſhe looks like a very 
good ſort of lady, and ſhe behaves herſelf like one; 


ſhe. gave me a guinea for the uſe of my clothes.” | 


A very good lady indeed,” cries my landlord ; * 


* and if you had not been a little too haſty, you 


would not hate quarrelſed with her as you did at 
frft.*——< Von need mention that, with- my truly,“ 
anſwered ſhe; if it had not been for your nonſenſe, 
nothing had happened. You muſt be meddling with 
what did not belong to you, and throw in your fool's 
 diſcourſe.'—< Well, well,“ anſwered he, what's paſt 


cannot be mended, ſo there's an end of the matter.*—— — 


Tes, cries ſhe, for this onee : : but will it be 
mended ever the more hereafter ? This is not the pn 
time I have ſuffered for your numſcull's prate. 

wiſh you would always bold your tongue in ws 
houſe, and meddle only in matters without doors. 
which concern you. Don't yau remember what hap» 
pened about ſeven years ago 7? —* Nay, my dear,” re-- 
turned he, * don't rip up old ſtories. Come, come, 


all's well, and I am ſorry for what I have done.“ 


The landiady was going to reply, but was prevented 
by the peace - making ſerjeant, ſorely to the diſplea» 
ſure of Partridge, who was a great lover of what is 
called fun, and a great promoter of thoſe harmleſs 
_ quarrels which tend rather to the N * co 
mical than tragical incidents. 

The ferjeant aſked Partridge, whither he 6d his 
maſter were travelling? None of Jour Magiſters,“ 
anſwered Partridge; I am no man's ſervant, 1 affure 
vou; for though I have had misfottunes i in the world, 
E write gentleman. after my name; and as poor and 
, imple as I may appear now, I bank taught grammar- 
ſchool in my time. Sed hei mibi] non ſum quod fui. 
No offence, I hope, Sir, ſaid the ſerjeant; + where 
then, if I may venture to be ſo bold, may you and 
your friend be travelling *. You have now denomi- 


—_ us right,” fays W « Amici * _ 
prom 


eee eee S 
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I promiſe you may friend is one of the greateſt gen- 
tlemen in the kingdom ;* at which words both land- 
lord and landlady pricked up their ears; he is the 
heir of Squire Allworthy.“ What! the ſquire who 
doth ſo much good all over the country?“ cries my 
landlady. © Even he, anſwered Partridge.  * Then 
'T warrant,” ſays ſhe, © he] have a: ſwinging great 
eſtate hereafter.“ Moſt certainly,” anſwered Part- 
ridge. Well,” replied the landlady, I thought 
the firſt moment I ſaw him he looked like a good fort 
of gentleman; but my hufband here, to be ſufe, is 
wiſer than any body.“ Town, my dear,” cries he, 
jt was a miſtake.” A miſtake indeed!” anſwered ſhe 
but when did you ever know me to make fuch miſ- 
takes? But how comes it, Sir,* cries the land- 
lord, that ſuch a great gentleman walks about the 
country a-foot ? © I don't know,” returned Partridge; 
great gentlemen have humours ſometimes. He hath 
now a dozen of horſes and ſervants at Glouceſter ; 
and nothing would ſerve lim, but laſt night, it being 
very hot weather, he muſt cool himſelf with a- walk 
to yon high hill, whither I likewiſe walked with him 
to bear him company; but if ever you catch me there 
again; for I was never ſo frightened in all my life. 
We met with the ſtrangeſt man there.“ PI] be 
hanged,” cries the landlord, if it was not the Man 
of the Hill, as they call hini, if indeed he be a man; 
but I know ſeveral people who believe it is the devil 
that lives: there.” Nax, nay, like enough,“ ſays 
Pörtridge; and now you put me in the head of it, 
I verily and ſincerely believe it was the devil; though 
I could not pereeive his cloven feet, but perhaps bs 
might have the power given him to hide that, fince 
el ſpirits: can appear in what ſhapes they pleaſe.” 
© And pray, Sir, ſays the ſerjeant, no offence I 
hope; but pray, what ſort of a gentleman is the de- 
vil? for F have heard ſome of our officers ſay, there 
ii no ſuch perſon, aud that it is only a trick of the 8 
ä . c ons 


licly known that there was no devil, the parſons 


would be of no more uſe than we are in time of 


ce.“ Thoſe officers,” ſays Partridge, are very 


great ſcholars, I ſuppoſe? + Not much of ſchollards 


neither,” anſwered the ſerjeant z they have not half 


your learning, Sir, I believe; and to be ſure, 
thought there muſt be a devil, notwithſtanding what 
they ſaid, though one of them was a captain; for me- 


thought, thinks I to myſelf, if there be no devil, how- 
can wicked people be ſent to him? and I have read 
all that upon a book.“ Some of your officers,* 
quoth the landlord, « will find there is a devil, to 
their ſhame, 1 believe. I don't queſtion but he'll pay 
off ſome old ſcores upon my account. Here was one 
quartered upon me half a year, who had the con- 
ſcience to take up one of my beſt beds, tho 


u 
hardly ſpent a ſhilling a day in the houſe, and oo 5 
ed his men to roaſt cabbages at the kids fire, be- 


cauſe I would not give them a dinner on à Sunday. 


Every good Chriſiian muſt defire there ſhould be a + 
devil, for the puniſhment of ſach wretches.* + Harkee, 


landlord;* ſaid the ſexjeant, don't abuſe the cloth; 
For 1 Sent; take it.“ D—n the cloth,” anfwered the 
landlord, + I have ſuffered enough by them.“ 4 Bear 
witneſs, gentlemen,* ſays the ſrjeant, he curſes the 
King, and that's high treaſon.” '* 1 curſe the King.! 
you villain,“ faid the landlord. Yes, you did, cries 
the ſerjeant, you curſed the cloth, and that's curf- 
ing the King. Its all one and the fame'; for mo 
man who 1 the cloth, would curſe the King if 
he durſt; ſo ſor matter o that it's all one and the 
ſame thing.“ Excuſe me there, Mr Serjeant,“ quoth 
Partridge, < that's a non ſeguitur.. None of your 
outlandiſh lingo,” anſwered the ſerjeant, leaping from 
His feat 3 + I will not fit ſtill and hear the cloth abuſ- 
ed.'— You miſtake me, friend; cries Partridge, 


I did not mean to avuls *. doth I ouly ſaid your | 


= _ concluſion. 
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concluſion was a 707: E Vou are „ 
cries the ſerjeant, and you come to that. No more 
"a ſeguitur than yourſelf. You are a pack of raſcals, 


and I'll prove it; for I will fight the beſt man of you 


All for twenty pound. This challenge effectually ſi- 
lenced Partridge, whoſe ſtomach for drubbing did not 


ſo ſoon-return after the hearty meal which he had 


lately been treated with; but the coachman, whoſe | 
-bones were leſs fore, and whoſe appetite for fightin 

was ſomewhat ſharper, did not ſo eaſily brook the 12 
front, of which he conceived ſome part at leaſt fell to 
his ſhare. He ſtarted therefore from his ſeat, and ad- 


vancing to che ſerjeant, ſwore he looked on himſelf to 
be as good a man as any in the army, and offered to 


box for a guinea. The military man accepted the 
combat, but refuſed the wager ; upon which both 


immediately ſtript and engaged, till the driver of 
-horſes was fo IX 
be was obliged to exhauſt his ſmall remainder of 
| breath i in begging for quarter. 

The young lady was now deſirous to depart, 5 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared; but 
all in vain; for the coachman was diſabled from per- 


forming his office for that evening. An ancient Hea- 


then woald perhaps have imputed this diſability to 
the god of drink, no leſs than to the god of war; 
for, in reality, both the combatants we ſacrificed as 


well to the former deity, as to the latter. To ſpeak 


plainly, they were both dead drunk; nor was Part- 
ridge in a much better ſituation. As for my land- 
lord, drinking was his trade; and the liquor had no 
more effect upon him, than i it had on wy other veſſel 
in his houſe. _ 

The miſtreſs of the i ion being ſurnmoned to attend 
Mir hana 1 his r at e tea, gave à ow re- 

| | ation 


This word, which the ſerjeant n miſtook for an af · 


front, is a term in logic, and means that the concluſion doth not 


. from the he 


_ 


| mauled 5 Ns leader of men, that 


S# : * EM * : 
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lation of the latter part of the foregoing ſcene ; and 
at the ſame time expreſſed great concern for the young 
lady, who, ſhe ſaid, © was under the utmoſt un- 

eaſineſs at being prevented from purſuing her jour- 
ney. She is a ſweet pretty creature,” added ſhe, © and 

I am certain I have feen her face before. I fancy ſhe 

is in love, and is running away from her friends. 

Who knows but ſome young gentleman or other may 

be expecting her, with a heart as heavy as her own l' 

Jones fetched a hearty ſigh at thoſe words; of 
which, though Mrs Waters obſerved it, ſhe took no 
notice while the landlady continued in the room; but 
after the departure of that good woman, ſhe could not 
forbear giving our hero certain hints of her ſuſpec̃t- 
ing ſome very dangerous rival in his affections. The 
awkward behaviour of Mr Jones on this occaſion, con- 
vinced her of the truth, without his giving her a 

direct anſwer to any of her queſtions ; but ſhe was 

not nice enough in her amours, to be greatly con- 
cerned at the diſcovery. The beauty of * high 
ly charmed her eye; but, as ſhe could not ſee his 
heart, ſhe gave herſelf no concern about it. She could 
feaſt heartily at the table of love, without reflecting 
that ſome other had already been, or hereafter might 
be, feaſted with the ſame repaſt. A ſentiment which, 
if it deals but little in refinement, deals however 
much in ſubſtance; and is leſs capricious, and per- 
haps leſs ill-natured and ſelfiſh, than the defires of 
thoſe females who can be contented enough to abſtain 
from the poſſeſſion of their lovers, provided they are 
ſufficiently ſatisfied that no one elſe poſſeſſes them. * 


7 


— 
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Comal 4 fuller account of Mrs ; SHE 2 35 
; what. meant ſhe came into that diſiræſiſul if gt 
. from which [be was reſcued by gone: 5 | 


Tiba Wade hath by no means mixed vp 
equal ſhare either of curiolity or vanity in 

every human compoſition, there is perhaps no indi- 

vidual to whom ſhe hath not allotted ſuch. a propor- 

tion of both, as requires much art, and pains too, to 

| ſubdue and keep under. . A conqueſt, ver, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to every one who would in any de- 
| gree deſerve the characters of wiſdem or good · breed- 

„ t 

| a _—_ Jones, therefors,. might very juſtly be called a 

F wel'-bred. man, he had ſtifled all that curioſity which 

Þ the extraordinary manner in which he had found Mrs 

| -_ _ _ Waters muſt be ſuppoſed to have. occaſioned. He 

| 


— 


— 3 —U—U—— — 


- had indeed at firſt thrown out ſome few hints to the 
lady; but when he perceived her induſtriouſly avoid - 
| ing any-explanation, he was contented to remain in 
- Ignorance, the rather as he was not without ſuſpicion 
that there were ſome circumſtances which muſt have 
raiſed her bluſnes, had ſhe related the whole truth. 
Now, fince it is poſſible that ſome of our readers 
may not ſo eaſily aequieſee under the ſame ignorance, 
and as we are very deſirous to ſatisfy them all, we 
have taken uncommon pains to inform ourſelves of the 
real fact, with the relation of which we ſhall. con» 
- Elade this book, 
y | This lady, then, had lived 8 years 1 one 
| "Captain Waters, who was a captain in the ſame re- 
iment to which Mr Northerton belonged. She paſ- 
2 for that gentleman's wife, and went by his name; 


| 155 vet, as the east ſaid, there were ſome doubts 
I 185 | . i | _ concerning 
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concerning the reality of their marriage, which we 
ſhall not at preſent take upon us to reſolve. 


Mrs Waters, I am ſorry to ſay it, had for ſome 


time contracted an intimacy with the above mention- 
ed enſign, whiich did no great credit to her reputa- 
tion. That ſhe had a remarkable fondneſs for that 
young fellow, is moſt certain; but whether ſhe indulg- 
ed this to any very crimvivel lengths, is not ſo ex- 


tremely clear, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that women ne- 


ver grant every favour to a man but one, without 
grayiing him that one alſo. 

The diviſion of the regiment to which Captain Was 
ters belonged, had two days preceded the march of 
that company to which Mr Northerton was the en- 


ſign ; ſo that the former had reached Worceſter the 


very day after the unfortunate rencounter between 
es-and Northerton, which we have before recorded. 
Now it had been agreed between Mrs Waters and 
the captain, that ſhe ſhould accompany him in his 


march-as far as Worceſter, where they were to take 


their leave of each other; and ſhe was thence to re- 
turn to Bath, where ſhe was to ftay till the end of 
the Winter's campaign againſt the rebels. | 
With this agreement Mr Northerton was made ac- 
dene To ſay the truth, the lady bad made him 
an aſſignation at this very place, and promiſed to ſtay 
at Worceſter till his divifion came thither; with what 
view, ahd for what purpoſe, muſt be left to the read - 
er's divination: for though we are obliged to relate 
facts, we are not obliged, to do a violence to our na- 
ture, by any comments to the diſadvantage of the 
lovelieſt part of the creation. 
Northerton no ſooner obtained a releaſe from his 
captivity, as we have ſeen, than he haſted away to 
overtake Mrs Waters; which, as he was a very ac- 
tive nimble fellow, he did at the laſt-mentioned city, 


ſome few hours after Captain Waters had left her. 


At his firſt arrival, he made no W of acquaint- 
' For, II. Aa ing 
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beſides a very ſmall quantity of linen, which the gal- 
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ing her with the unfortunate accident, which he made 


appear very unfortunate indeed: for he totally ex- 


tracted every particle of what could be called fault, 
at leaſt in a. court of honour, though he left ſome 
circumſtances which might be queſtionable in a court 


of law. 


Women, to their glory be it ſpoken, are more ge- 


nerally capable of that violent and apparently diſin- 


tereſted paſſion of love, which ſeeks only the good 
of its objet, than men. Mrs Waters, therefore, 
was no ſooner appriſed of the danger to which her 
lover was expoſed, than ſhe loft every conſideration 
beſides that of his ſafety ; and this being a matter 
equally agreeable to the gentleman, it became the 


immediate ſubject of debate between them. 


After much conſultation on this matter, it was at 
length agreed, that the enfign ſhould go acroſs the 
country to Hereford, whence he might find ſome 


conveyance to one of the ſea-ports in Wales, and 


thence might make his eſcape abroad; in all which 
expedition, Mrs Waters declared ſhe would bear him 


company, and for which ſhe was able to furniſh him 


with money, a very material article to Mr Norther- 
ton, ſhe having then in her pocket three bank-notes 
to the amount of gol. ; beſides ſome caſh, and a dia- 
mond ring, of pretty conſiderable value, on her fin- 
2 all which ſhe with the utmoſt confidence reveal- 


ed to this wicked man, little ſuſpecting ſhe ſhould by 
| theſe means inſpire bim with a deſign of robbing her. 


Now, as they muſt, by taking horſes from Worceſter, 
have furniſhed any purſuers with the means of here- 
after diſcovering their route, the enſign propoſed, and 
the ney preſently agreed, to make their firſt ſtage on 
foot; for which purpoſe the hardneſs of the froſt was 
very ſeaſonable. | Vs 

The main part of the lady's baggage was already 
at Bath, and ſhe had nothing with her at preſent, 
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lant undertook. to | carry in his own pockets. . All 
things, therefore, being ſettled in the evening, they 
aroſe early the next morning, and at five o'clock de- 


— from Worceſter, it being then above two 


ours before day. But the moon, which was then at 
the full, gave them all the light ſhe was capable of 
affordin 5 „ ; I Ie 


Mrs Waters was not of that delicate race of wo- 


men who are obliged to the invention of vehicles for 
the capacity of removing themſelves from one place , 


to another, and with whom, conſequently, a coach 
is reckoned among the neceſſaries of life. Her limbs 
were indeed full of firength and agility ; and as her 
mind was no leſs animated with ſpirit, ſhe was per- 
fectly able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 

Having travelled on for ſome miles in a high road, 
which Northerton ſaid he was informed led to Here- 


ford, they came at the break of day to the ſide of a 


large wood, where he ſuddenly ſtopped, and affecting 
to meditate a moment with himſelf, expreſſed ſome 
apprehenſions, from travelling any "ge in ſo pub- 


| lic a way. Upon which he eafily perſuaded his fair 


companion to ſtrike with him into a path which ſeemed 
to lead directly through the wood, and which at length 
brought them both to the bottom of Mazard hill. 
| Whether the execrable ſcheme which he now at- 
tempted to execute, was the effect of previous deli- 
beration, or whether it now firſt came into his head, 
I cannot determine; but being arrived in this lonely 
place, where it was very improbable he ſhould meet 
with any interruption, he ſuddenly ſlipped his garter 
from his leg, and laying violent hands on the poor 
woman, endeavoured to perpetrate that dreadful and 
deteſtable fact which we have before commemorated, 
and which the providential appearance of Jones did 
fo fortunately prevent. | | 
Happy was it for Mrs Waters that ſhe was not of 
the weakeſt order of females; for no ſooner did ſhe per- 
ES, S | cCeive, 
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ceive, by his tying a knot in His ga rter, And bp this: de- 
clarations, what 1 were) Lain ſhe 
ſtood Routly to ber defence, and ſo ſtrongl y ſtruggled 
with her enemy, ſereaming all the while bY aſſiſtance, 
that ſhe delayed the execution of the villainꝰs purpoſe ſe- 
veral minates, by which means Mr Jones came to her re- 
lief, at that very inſtant when her ftrength failed, and 
ſhe was total! wered, and delivered her from the 
ruffian's hands, with rio: other loſs than that of her 
clothes, which-were torn from her back, and of the dia- 
mond ring, which, during the contention, eitber dropped 
frem her Nes or was wrenched from it by Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of a 
very painful enquiry, which, for thy ſatisfa&ion, we 
have made into this matter. And here we have o- 

ed to thee a ſcene of folly, as well as villany, 
which we could ſcarce have believed a human creature 
capable of being guilty of, had we net remembered 
that this fellow was at that time firmly perſuaded that 
he had already committed a murder, and had forfeit- 
ed his life to the law. As he concluded, therefore, 
that his only ſafety lay in flight, he thought the poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of this poor woman's money and ring, 
would make bim amends for the III Ron. he 
was to lay on his conſcience. 

And here, reader, we muſt ſtrictly caution thee, 
that thou doft not take any occaſion, from the miſbe- 
haviour of ſuch a wretch as this, to reffect on fo wor- 
thy and honourable a body of men as are the officers 

of our army in general. "Thou wilt be pleaſed to 
conſider; that this fellow, as we have already inform- 
ed thee, had neither the birth nor education of a gen- 
tleman, nor was a proper perſon to be enrolled among 
the number of ſach. If, therefore, his baſeneſs can 
juſtly reſſect on any beſides himſelf, it muſt be only 
2 thoſe who 857 him his ION 
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